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Some  Chinese  Detective  Stories 


In  China,  once  upon  a  time,  and  this  happened  a  long 
time  ago,  a  young  man  who  had  been  asleep  in  the  guest 
chamber  of  a  country  dwelling  awoke  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  find  a  beautiful  woman  in  the 
room  with  him.  Robed  only  in  moonlight,  she  sat  before 
a  dressing  table  combing  her  long  black  hair.  The  young 
man  was  very  much  surprised.  But  he  was  not  displeased, 
and  for  a  time  he  lay  quietly  in  his  corner,  watching  his 
visitor  with  fascinated  eyes.  She  was  obviously  some 
other  guest  who  had  strayed  into  the  wrong  bedroom, 
he  reflected,  and  he  began  to  wonder  how  he  might 
open  a  conversation  without  startling  her. 

As  he  wondered,  the  comb  found  a  snag,  and,  to  make 
a  simpler  task  of  it,  the  young  woman  impatiently  lifted 
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her  head  from  her  shoulders  and  set  it  before  her  on  the 
table.  The  young  man  sat  upright  with  a  shock  of  hor- 
ror. Then,  bounding  from  the  bed,  he  rushed  violently 
out  of  the  room  and  fled,  screaming,  along  the  darkened 
corridors,  seeking  for  someone  with  whom  to  share  his 
experience.  In  this  state  he  came  at  length  upon  a  lighted 
apartment  in  which  sat  four  men  playing  mah-jong, 
who  looked  up  at  his  excited  entrance. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  one  of  the  players,  an- 
noyed. 

But  the  young  man  could  only  hold  his  hand  against 
his  heart  and  babble,  "Oh,  it  was  dreadful!" 

"What  was  dreadful?"  asked  another  player.  "What's 
bothering  you,  anyway?" 

"It  was  a  woman,"  stammered  the  young  man.  "She 
was  in  my  room— combing  her  hair.  She—  Oh,  my  God! 
—she  took  off  her  head  and  put  it  on  the  table!" 

The  first  player  sniffed.  "Is  that  all?"  he  said.  "Hmph, 
that's  nothing.  We  can  all  do  that." 

And  they  did— all  four  of  them. 

That  is  a  Chinese  horror  story.  In  its  grisly  humor 
and  bizarre  sensationalism  it  is  very  Chinese  indeed.  I 
hesitate  to  call  it  typical,  since  it  is  rather  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  most  others  I  have  heard;  but  it  is  admirably 
representative  of  certain  qualities  in  Chinese  popular  lit- 
erature—to be  more  accurate,  in  Chinese  mystery  stories. 
It  reveals,  in  sufficiently  realistic  circumstances,  the  al- 
most imperative  element  of  the  supernatural  in  the  same 
breath  that  it  betrays  a  cynical  and  characteristically 
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farcical  sense  of  humor.  I  have  no  notion  where  it  comes 
from;  possibly  it  was  told  centuries  ago  by  storytellers 
in  the  wineshops  of  old  Kanbalu.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not 
recent.  But  there  is  this  about  it— it  might  be  dropped 
down  among  the  pages  of  any  of  a  dozen  famous  vol- 
umes and  merge  instantly  with  the  text. 

For  example,  it  might  be  slipped  into  the  pages  of  the 
Pao  Kung  An  and  serve  as  the  opening  incident  of  a 
Chinese  detective  story.  It  is  a  perfect  beginning  for 
one  of  the  adventures  of  old  Judge  Pao,  who— to  com- 
plete the  narrative— would  be  found  loitering  in  the 
grounds  of  the  mansion  at  the  instant  that  the  frightened 
young  man  burst  headlong  from  the  house.  The  old 
magistrate  would  then  enter  and  discover  evidences  of 
a  shocking  murder  or  two,  and  a  situation  calling  for 
his  correction.  For  in  the  popular  literature  of  China  a 
detective  story— so  to  call  it— is  simply  a  horror  or 
mystery  story  plus  a  righteous  magistrate  with  a  talent 
for  investigation. 

The  traditional  Chinese  story  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment is  very  old  and  the  pattern  is  fairly  rigid.  It  may 
almost  be  stated  as  a  formula.  Invariably  the  investigator 
is  a  magistrate  of  wide  renown  and  rectitude,  with 
power  at  once  to  investigate,  to  judge  and,  ultimately, 
to  punish.  He  may  be  called  into  the  case  by  some  in- 
terested person  or  he  may  turn  it  up  himself  while  play- 
ing Haroun  al  Raschid  among  the  populace.  In  the 
course  of  his  examination— and  inevitably  after  the 
final  solution— there  is  a  great  deal  of  moralistic  reflec- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  detective,  who  talks  like  a  Dutch 
uncle  to  everybody  and  gives  a  lot  of  indubitably  ex- 
cellent advice.  It  is  his  habit  to  pull  frequently  at  his 
whiskers  and  say,  "H'm,  a  very  mysterious  case!"  And 
always  he  is  a  fellow  of  remarkable  perception  and  in- 
tuition who  is  able  to  distinguish  a  criminal  from  an 
honest  man  the  moment  he  sets  eyes  on  him. 

It  is  part  of  the  convention,  also,  that  the  criminal 
shall  be  known  to  the  reader  from  the  beginning:  the 
reader's  pleasure  consists  in  watching  the  detective  run 
the  rascal  down.  Motivation,  in  general,  is  much  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  literature  of  other  lands— human  nature 
being  what  it  is— and  so  the  passion  motive  is  as  popular 
in  the  roman  policier  of  China  as  it  is  in  that  of  France: 
"Cherchez  la  jemme"  is  one  of  the  first  articles  in  the 
investigator's  credo.  And  coincidence  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  every  investigation.  Discoveries  which  in 
reality  might  take  days  or  even  weeks  of  research  are 
made  at  once,  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  magistrate  has  gone  forth  on  his  mission. 

Superstition,  as  suggested,  enters  largely  into  the  Chi- 
nese tale  of  mystery  and  detection  just  as,  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  is  in  every  Chinese  breast.  It  is  part  of 
the  formula  that  the  magistrate  may  call  upon  the 
nether  world  for  assistance  in  his  inquiry.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  what  may  technically  be  called  a  dream- 
device.  In  Chinese  mythology,  when  a  man  dies  his 
soul  goes  before  one  of  the  judges  of  hell— there  are 
eighteen   hells   and   ten   courts   or   jurisdictions— who 
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passes  judgment  on  his  case  and  administers  penances 
or  punishments  according  to  its  merits.  Sometimes,  in  a 
story,  a  soul  is  allowed  to  return  to  earth,  and  not  in- 
frequently this  leniency  results  in  vexation  for  the 
earthly  magistrate.  For  example,  reincarnation  may 
bring  about  a  reversed  relationship  between  a  master 
and  his  slave,  difficult  of  understanding  until  it  has  been 
officially  explained,  but  thereafter  acceptable  to  both 
victims  of  the  situation.  Much  of  all  this,  and  more, 
gets  into  the  tales  by  the  traditional  dream-device,  which 
is  perfectly  understood  by  readers  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, is  not  resented.  Old  Pao  Kung  had  a  magic 
pillow  on  which  he  laid  his  head  when  he  wished  to 
communicate  with  Hades.  And,  happily,  the  practice 
was  reciprocal;  the  jurists  of  the  nether  world  might 
ask  and  receive  a  useful  bit  of  information  from  the  in- 
vestigating magistrate  on  earth. 

Animals,  too,  play  their  parts  in  bringing  murderers 
and  other  culprits  to  justice;  sometimes  their  ghosts  are 
active  in  the  development  of  a  case.  Even  inanimate 
objects  lend  their  voices  to  the  chorus  of  accusation; 
in  one  of  the  "cases"  of  old  Pao  a  black  pot  took  the 
witness  stand  and  gave  evidence  against  a  murderer  with 
satisfying  results.  From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Chinese  detective  story  may  be  a  complex  and  fan- 
tastic allegory  more  nearly  akin  to  The  Arabian  Nights 
than  to  the  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

In  Pao  Kung  (pronounced  Bow-goong)  the  people 
of  China  have  a  hero  who  satisfies  their  innate  desire 
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for  justice.  His  name  was  actually  Pao  Ch'eng,  and  he 
was  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  Sung  period.  A  na- 
tive of  Ho-fei,  in  Anhui,  in  his  lifetime  he  was  com- 
monly known  as  Lung-t'u,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  held  the  office  of  sub-chancellor  in  the  Lung- 
t'u  secretariat.  In  this  capacity  he  won  great  popularity 
by  his  unswerving  integrity,  which  gave  rise  to  a  famous 
aphorism:  "You  can't  bribe  either  Pluto  or  old  Pao." 
His  gravity  of  demeanor  was  such  that  he  is  said  never 
to  have  been  known  to  smile,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance arose  another  popular  saying:  "Judge  Pao  laughs 
when  the  Yellow  River  is  clear"— in  other  words,  never. 
He  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  and  died 
in  a.d.  1062.  His  popular  name  for  centuries  has  been 
simply  Pao  Kung,  that  is  to  say,  Judge  Pao. 

How  Pao  came  to  power  is  one  of  the  many  stories 
that  are  told  about  him.  The  Emperor  Jen  Tsung  had 
a  dream,  it  is  related,  in  which  there  appeared  to  him 
a  man  who  was  destined  to  assist  his  renown.  Swift 
couriers  were  at  once  dispatched  in  search  of  this  in- 
dividual, armed  each  with  a  portrait  of  the  man  sought, 
painted  from  his  majesty's  description.  Pao  Kung,  a  small 
magistrate  in  his  own  province,  had  just  lost  his  job, 
as  it  happened,  and  was  hiding  in  a  temple;  the  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  caused  the  death  by  torture 
of  a  suspected  murderer,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  con- 
fession. He  was  haled  forth,  recognized  and  brought 
before  the  emperor,  who,  in  his  turn,  recognized  the 
man  of  his  dream.  Thereafter  Pao's  rise  to  fame  was 
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rapid;  in  a  short  time  he  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
ministers  of  state. 

Administration  of  justice  is  asserted  to  have  flour- 
ished under  the  officials  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  func- 
tions of  magistrates  acting  as  coroners  were  more  fully 
defined  than  formerly;  and  the  study  of  medical  juris- 
prudence was  stimulated  about  that  time  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  which,  "although  combining  the 
maximum  of  superstition  with  the  minimum  of  scien- 
tific research,"  in  the  words  of  Professor  Giles,  is  even 
today  a  recognized  textbook  on  subjects  connected  with 
murder  and  suicide  and  accidental  death.  It  is  not  a  de- 
tective story,  even  in  the  Chinese  sense,  for  it  is  not 
consciously  fiction;  but  it  is  without  question  one  of 
the  most  interesting  volumes  of  crime  and  detection  ever 
penned.  This  book  is  the  Hsi  Yuan  Lu,  or  "Record  of 
the  Washing  Away  of  Wrongs,"  of  which  an  English 
translation  was  published  by  Dr.  Herbert  Giles,  in  1924, 
under  the  title,  Instructions  to  Coroners.  On  all  counts 
it  is  an  extraordinary  document.  Dating  in  part  from 
the  reign  of  Shun  Yu  (1241-1253)  of  the  after-Sung 
dynasty,  it  was  revised  and  added  to  down  the  years 
until,  in  1843,  a  definitive  edition  was  put  forth  by  the 
then  Board  of  Punishments.  It  would  be  rankly  dis- 
criminatory to  quote  briefly  from  this  remarkable  com- 
pendium of  sense  and  nonsense;  but  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended to  all  students  and  connoisseurs  of  crime  and 
crime-detection.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  old  Pao  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  shaping  this  famous  volume,  for  it 
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was  frankly  based  on  still  earlier  volumes  which  he 
must  have  known,  and  to  which  he  may  even  have  con- 
tributed. At  any  rate,  and  for  whatever  reason,  the 
acumen  of  old  "Dragon  Face"  is  still  a  matter  of  house- 
hold gossip  in  the  land  of  China.  He  is  today—  if  China 
has  such  an  individual  in  her  literature— the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  his  nation. 

For  old  Pao  has  passed  into  legend  and  mythology; 
he  is  a  symbol  recognized  and  loved  in  Chinese  opera 
and  in  Chinese  drama,  and  the  record  of  his  "cases"— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Pao  Kung  An,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
forgery—  is  one  of  the  subterranean  classics  of  the  coun- 
try. The  book,  or  series  of  books,  is  anonymous,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  I  think,  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  single  hand.  In  China,  for  centuries,  it 
was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  scholars  to  read 
or  write  novels  of  any  sort  whatever.  Only  in  recent 
years  has  fiction  been  recognized  as  literature  at  all.  The 
situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Shakespeare's 
day,  in  England,  when  the  drama  was  held  to  be  con- 
temptible and  its  practitioners  a  race  apart— and,  spite 
of  all,  the  lords  and  ladies  flocked  with  the  populace  to 
see  it  produced.  In  China,  along  the  centuries,  official 
scholarship  turned  down  its  sanctimonious  thumbs  at 
fiction,  while  privately  devouring  it  with  greedy  gusto. 
Scholars  sneered  publicly  and  took  the  books  to  bed 
with  them.  In  point  of  fact,  they  wrote  them,  in  some 
notable  instances,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  but  they 
were  careful  not  to  put  their  names  on  the  title  pages. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  seldom  that  anything  is 
known  of  the  authorship  of  early  Chinese  novels.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  "great"  novels  as  to  the  authorship 
of  which  dispute  still  rages,  and  even  more  is  it  the  case 
with  lesser  fictions  such  as  those  under  discussion. 

Such  books  as  the  Pao  Kung  An- the  "Cases  of  Judge 
Pao"— are  therefore  anonymous.  Written  in  the  pai  hua, 
or  spoken  language  of  daily  use  (as  opposed  to  the 
wen  li  or  classical  style,  which  was  the  dead  language 
of  scholarship) ,  these  volumes  are  symposiums,  antholo- 
gies, collections  or  what  you  will,  of  wonder  tales  and 
horrors  which  have  come  down  the  years  in  many  odd 
repositories.  No  doubt  they  were  added  to,  from  time 
to  time,  by  editors  who  undertook  the  stealthy  task  of 
redaction  with  sinful  pleasure.  The  name  of  one  such, 
at  any  rate,  is  known:  he  was  a  certain  Yu  Y'ueh— also 
known  as  Yii  Ch'u  Yuan— a  scholar  of  the  Ch'ing 
dynasty  who,  at  some  time  a  little  before  or  after  the 
year  1780,  edited  a  collection  of  Pao  Kung  adventures, 
with  elaborate  notes,  simply  because  he  loved  old  Pao 
and  wanted  to  do  him  honor.  His  book,  which  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Pao  Kung  An,  a  much  earlier 
masterpiece,  is  the  Chung  Lieh  Hsia  Yi  Chuan;  that  is 
to  say,  "The  Loyal,  the  Brave,  the  Generous,  the  Right- 
eous." It  is  more  popularly  known,  however,  as  the 
Ch'i  Hsia  Wu  1,  which  is  "The  Seven  Heroes  and  the 
Five  Righteous." 

For  the  actual  origins  of  these  sensational  fictions  be- 
fore they  attained  to  print  we  have  obviously  to  thank 
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the  storytellers.  For  centuries  the  members  of  this  pleas- 
ant profession  have  been  part  of  the  colorful  Chinese 
scene.  In  inns,  in  tea  shops,  on  street  corners,  at  fairs, 
wherever  indeed  the  people  congregated,  were  to  be 
found  the  professional  reciters,  and  who  shall  say  that 
among  their  favorite  and  most  popular  narrations  were 
not  the  exploits  of  old  Pao  and  his  precursors?  The 
stories  were  in  existence;  they  were  part  of  the  profane 
folklore  of  the  people.  The  storyteller  simply  helped 
himself.  Borrowing  a  theme  that  pleased  him,  he  worked 
it  up  with  variations  and  added  the  orchestration.  Tak- 
ing the  renown  of  some  just  magistrate,  he  embroidered 
to  suit  his  own  and  his  audience's  taste.  The  supernat- 
ural went  in,  of  course,  in  quantity,  not  only  because  his 
audience  demanded  it,  but  because  for  audience  and 
storyteller  alike  it  was  part  of  the  very  stuff  of  reality. 
And  naturally  he  spun  out  his  stories.  Times  were 
not  always  good,  and  there  must  be  audiences  for  the 
next  night  and  the  next.  Thus,  perhaps,  was  the  serial 
story  begun,  for  it  was  a  common  practice  of  the  rascal 
to  interrupt  his  tale  at  its  most  harrowing  peak  and 
roll  the  drum  for  the  end  of  the  performance.  Those 
who  cared  to  hear  the  rest  of  it  might  come  back  an- 
other night.  At  times  the  story  was  interrupted  only 
for  a  few  minutes  while  the  tambourine  went  round. .  . . 
They  are  still  at  it.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  at  Po  Yun 
Kuan,  I  dug  up  a  second  fee  of  ten  coppers  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  a  thrilling  invention,  no  word  of  which 
I  had  understood. 
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As  early  as  the  eighth  century,  it  is  certain,  the  story- 
tellers were  writing  down  their  tales,  more  or  less  as 
they  recited  them,  and  always  in  the  virile  language  of 
the  people.  Their  manuscripts  served  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
fessional libretti  perhaps  for  the  up-and-coming  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  They  are  called  hua  pen  or  story- 
roots,  and  from  them  sprang  the  Chinese  prose  novel, 
by  all  odds  the  most  important  development  in  litera- 
ture during  the  Ming  period.  The  novels  were  not  only 
about  magistrates  and  murderers;  they  were  of  lovers, 
warriors,  bandits  and  heroes  of  every  sort.  But  among 
the  lesser  productions  of  that  prolific  period  were  many 
popular  classics  of  crime  and  solution,  among  them  prob- 
ably the  Pao  Kung  An.  Others  came  later  during  Man- 
chu  times,  when  Shih  Kung,  P'an  Kung,  and  other 
worthy  magistrates  took,  as  it  were,  to  print  and  stole 
a  little  of  old  Pao's  thunder.  By  such  of  the  masses  as 
were  able  to  read,  all  were  voraciously  devoured,  de- 
spite official  and  parental  condemnation. 

The  tales  of  Pao  Kung,  then,  are  tales  of  the  Sung 
dynasty;  but  they  were  written  probably  some  cen- 
turies later  from  the  compilations  of  old  storytellers. 
Old  Pao  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  of  his  race. 
His  entourage  or  corps  of  assistants,  according  to  the 
stories,  was  almost  as  formidable  as  himself.  There  were 
twelve  of  them  in  all— the  number  of  King  Arthur's 
knights  and  of  the  Disciples— all  notable  correctors  of 
destiny;  and  many  of  them  were  fellows  who,  in  their 
time,  had  been  out  upon  their  own.  Some  were  famous 
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swordsmen,  celebrated  for  their  feats  of  derring-do,  and 
others  were  notorious  bandits  converted  from  their  for- 
mer estate.  A  Robin  Hood  of  the  period,  merrily  plun- 
dering the  rich  and  helping  the  poor,  would  find  in  the 
great  corrector  a  leader  he  might  follow,  and  forthwith 
would  hasten  to  join  his  company.  A  notable  warrior 
would  offer  his  sword  and  his  experience.  In  the  situa- 
tion there  was  perhaps  something  of  the  relationship 
that  existed  between  Flambeau  and  Father  Brown. 

Not  a  few  of  the  scoundrels  brought  to  justice  by 
Pao  Kung  were  monks  and  Taoist  priests.  In  Sung  times 
the  native  clergy  was  not  greatly  popular  with  the 
people;  its  members  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  others 
who  were  forced  to  contribute  to  their  support.  Also, 
the  temples  and  monasteries  of  that  day  harbored  each 
its  quota  of  actual  criminals.  Unscrupulous  fellows- 
murderers  and  thieves— frequently  took  refuge  in  the 
holy  places  and  joined  the  brotherhoods,  and  there- 
after, until  they  were  caught  and  executed,  they  con- 
tinued to  practice  their  earlier  professions  in  the  shadow 
of  their  robes.  For  such  Pao  Kung  had  little  mercy. 

His  methods,  it  would  appear,  were  not  unlike  the 
methods  of  more  modern  detectives.  When  he  wanted  a 
confession  he  went  after  it  and  usually  got  it.  Under 
Chinese  law  a  criminal  had  to  confess  his  guilt;  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  investigation  might  prove  him 
guilty.  In  consequence  magistrates  made  every  effort 
to  obtain  confessions.  There  were  several  ways  of  doing 
this  in  Pao  Kung's  day.  There  was,  for  instance,  (i) 
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physical  torture,  involving  some  quite  horrific  practices; 
(2)  wheedling,  including  lying;  and  (3)  the  game  of 
playing  upon  a  prisoner's  superstition— that  is,  of 
threatening  him  with  the  infernal  tribunal.  Possibly  it 
was  from  this  last  circumstance  that  the  idea  grew  that 
old  Pao  himself  was  connected  with  the  lower  regions; 
he  is  believed  by  many  to  have  led  a  dual  existence  in 
his  time— as  magistrate  of  the  upper  world  in  daylight 
and  of  the  lower  world  by  night. 

However,  it  was  not  to  the  credit  of  a  magistrate  to 
have  a  victim  perish  under  torture,  without  confessing, 
and  so  the  practice  was  followed  with  a  certain  dis- 
crimination. Only  very  reckless  jurists  used  this  early 
"third  degree"  habitually.  And  it  was  recognized  that 
forced  confessions  were  not  infrequently  false.  Whee- 
dling (including  lying)  was  a  popular  artifice  that  often 
brought  results.  A  criminal  who  confessed  his  crime 
under  promise  of  leniency  or  release  and  then  was 
brought  to  punishment  or  execution,  probably  was  no 
worse  off  after  the  event  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he  taken  his  chances  under  torture,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  were  thus  betrayed.  But  in  the  philosophy  of 
China  one  does  not  bargain  honestly  with  a  rascal. 

No  doubt  Judge  Pao  was  as  humane  as  the  exigencies 
of  eleventh-century  existence  permitted,  but  some 
shocking  tales  are  told  of  the  old  gentleman. 

The  first  adventure  recorded  in  the  "Case-Book"  is 
amusing  and  fairly  typical.  A  certain  Hsu  Yen-chung, 
a  romantic  youth  of  eighteen,  is  deeply  enamored  of  the 
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lovely  Shu-mi,  aged  seventeen,  daughter  of  a  pork 
butcher,  who  lives  across  the  street.  She  reciprocates 
his  affection  and,  to  expedite  his  visits  to  her  chamber, 
after  night  has  fallen,  it  is  the  young  woman's  custom  to 
let  down  from  her  window  a  long  cloth,  stretched  over 
a  roller  in  the  room  above.  For  a  time  the  course  of  true 
love  runs  smoothly,  although  the  neighbors  are  all  aware 
of  what  is  going  on;  then,  one  night  when  Hsu  is  away 
at  a  wine  party,  a  strolling  priest  catches  sight  of  the 
dangling  cloth  and  endeavors  to  make  off  with  it.  One 
imagines  his  horror  and  surprise  as  he  is  swung  off  his 
feet  and  snatched  upward  into  darkness.  Once  in  the 
young  woman's  chamber,  however,  he  understands  the 
situation  and  strives  to  make  capital  of  it.  Shu-mi,  alarmed, 
offers  her  hairpins  as  a  bribe;  but  when  the  fellow  re- 
fuses to  leave  she  screams  for  help,  whereupon  he  kills 
her  and  escapes  with  her  jewels. 

Hsu,  as  the  story  proceeds,  is  accused  of  the  crime, 
and,  with  the  neighbors  testifying  to  his  clandestine 
visits,  Pao  Kung  condemns  the  young  man  to  death. 
Privately,  however,  he  instructs  his  investigators  to  look 
for  the  priest,  whom  Hsu  has  testified  to  having  seen 
near  the  house  on  previous  occasions.  The  tale  ends 
lamely  enough  with  the  discovery  and  confession  of  the 
villain  responsible— a  confession  brought  about  by  the 
mummery  of  three  members  of  the  magistrate's  staff 
of  assistants,  two  of  whom  pretend  to  be  devils  from 
the  nether  world  and  the  third  the  spirit  of  the  mur- 
dered Shu-mi.  As  a  moral  fillip,  Hsu  acknowledges  the 
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dead  girl  as  his  wife,  and  is  taken  under  the  magistrate's 
protection. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  cases  that  ever  came  to  Pao 
Kung's  attention  involved  an  exchange  of  personalities 
after  death.  The  spirit  of  a  murdered  man,  sent  back  to 
earth  by  an  infernal  judge,  had  somehow  entered  into 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  committed  suicide,  and 
the  woman's  soul  had  entered  the  body  of  the  man. 
The  story,  as  set  forth,  is  enacted  at  a  temple  whither 
Pao  Kung— guided  by  a  black  donkey  upon  which  the 
murdered  man  had  ridden— has  hastened  to  resolve  the 
difficulty.  For  a  time  the  mystery  is  fairly  baffling,  but 
after  the  magistrate  has  slept  upon  his  magic  pillow  and 
listened,  as  it  were,  to  an  underworld  report,  the  case 
is  plain  as  daylight.  By  means  of  a  magical  mirror,  in 
which  the  shuffled  identities  are  permitted  to  view  them- 
selves, the  wandering  souls  are  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  their  proper  habitations.  This  is  asserted  to  be  a  "very 
comic  play"  as  produced  upon  the  stage,  where  it  is 
known  as  The  Black  Donkey' 's  Plaint.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  prose  narrative  in  the  Ch'i  Hsia  Wu  1. 

Another  famous  story  upon  which,  also,  a  popular 
play  has  been  based,  involves  an  exchange  of  infants, 
not  souls,  and  its  complications  are  really  more  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  follow  than  was  the  case  for  old  Pao 
to  solve.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  the  story  of  a  blind  beggar- 
woman,  discovered  upon  the  highway,  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  Dowager  Empress  Li  and  who  is  ultimately  re- 
stored to  her  estate;  but  its  twistings  and  windings  be- 
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fore  that  happy  outcome  is  revealed  are  very  trouble- 
some indeed.  Pao  Kung,  for  calling  the  young  emperor 
an  unfilial  son,  is  actually  condemned  to  death.  He  is 
saved,  however,  by  the  emperor's  eunuch,  Ch'en  Lin, 
who  makes  a  statement  that  clears  up  everything  save 
only  the  reader's  understanding  of  what  has  occurred. 
But  the  tale  involves,  as  I  began  to  say,  an  exchange  of 
infants  at  birth,  the  supposed  death  by  murder  of  one 
and  the  hasty  substitution  of  another,  which  other  is 
the  very  one  supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  and  who 
is  in  point  of  fact  none  other  than  the  young  emperor 
himself.  That  is  as  close  as  I  can  come  to  it,  except  to 
explain  that,  during  the  earlier  excitement,  the  Dowager 
Empress  Li,  mother  of  the  emperor,  had  been  incarcer- 
ated and  had  escaped;  and  the  Dowager  Empress  Liu, 
by  whose  machinations  all  the  trouble  had  been  started, 
had  come  to  power  as  the  emperor's  mother,  which  she 
was  not.  It  is  a  frightful  tangle  all  round,  and  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  in  the  end  it  is  all  happily 
resolved.  A  wicked  eunuch— not  Ch'en  Lin— is  sliced 
into  pieces  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  the  Em- 
press Liu  commits  suicide.  Pao  Kung,  of  course,  far 
from  being  executed,  is  given  greater  honor  than  ever. 

Old  Pao  appears  in  other  popular  plays,  made  from 
his  reputed  adventures,  and  he  is  greeted  with  applause 
whenever  he  steps  upon  the  stage.  His  mask— on  the 
modern  stage  it  is  painted  on  the  face  instead  of  donned— 
is  black  with  white  lines  at  the  sides  of  the  nose  and 
across  the  temples,  and  a  white  crescent  moon  upon  the 
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forehead;  this  latter  indicating  his  ability  to  consult 
the  spirits  in  Hades.  There  are  dramas  that  reveal  him 
in  youth;  but  for  the  most  part  he  wears  a  black 
beard  and  is  obviously  an  elderly  person,  severe  but  not 
unkindly. 

In  the  Ch'i  Hsia  Wu  1,  already  referred  to,  are  many 
capital  stories  about  old  Pao.  Once,  we  are  told,  he 
found  a  man's  body  without  a  head  and  then  a  woman's 
head  without  a  body,  a  pretty  problem  that  he  promptly 
resolved  by  finding  elsewhere  a  man's  head  and  a  woman's 
body  to  match  the  original  exhibits.  But  in  this  volume 
he  does  not  often  work  alone;  he  is  the  central  figure, 
rather,  around  whom  other  heroes  congregate.  His  en- 
tourage is  active  and  much  of  the  spade  work,  so  to  call 
it,  is  done  by  his  assistants;  Pao  Kung  receives  the  ti- 
dings of  their  industry  and  renders  judgment.  A  majority 
of  the  Pao  Kung  stories,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
several  volumes— possibly  there  are  a  dozen— known 
generally  as  the  Pao  Kung  An.  These  are  enormously 
popular  and  amazingly  cheap.  All  down  the  years  they 
have  been  kept  in  print,  for  furtive  reading,  and  cur- 
rent editions— on  newsprint  paper  and  with  paper 
wrappers— may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as  ten  cents 
Mex. 

Another  volume  of  great  jollity  and  entertainment 
is  the  Wu  T'se  THen  Chih  An,  a  title  which  may  be 
loosely  translated  as  "Strange  Cases  in  the  Reign  of  Wu 
T'se  T'ien."  This  is  really  a  very  amusing  book  indeed, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  myself  prefer  it  to  the 
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"Cases  of  Pao  Kung."  The  Empress  Wu,  who  lived 
early  in  the  seventh  century,  was  by  all  accounts  a 
woman  of  great  sprightliness  and  wisdom,  at  once  a 
courtesan  of  considerable  attraction  and  a  law-giver  of 
sound  and  benevolent  judgment.  Her  reign  was  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and  during  its  fantastic  march  there  was 
much,  it  would  appear,  for  the  great  magistrate,  Di 
Jen-djieh,  to  whet  his  wits  upon. 

In  one  admirably  detailed  narrative,  a  murder  is  very 
neatly  solved.  A  man  is  dead  in  mysterious  circum- 
stances and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
His  widow,  however,  is  suspected  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  it  and,  although  she  laughs  at  the  investigators,  her 
rooms  are  searched  and  she  is  subjected  to  every  possible 
inquiry.  The  search  then  shifts  to  the  quarters  of  a  man 
who  is  suspected  of  being  her  lover.  Di  Jen-djieh  (pro- 
nounced Dee-ren-jee)  skilfully  effects  an  entrance  and, 
while  hiding  under  a  bed,  discovers  a  loose  board  in 
the  flooring.  Next  day  the  place  is  raided  and  the  board 
is  raised,  whereby  a  secret  passage  is  revealed,  leading 
underground  to  the  chamber  of  the  suspected  woman 
in  a  neighboring  establishment.  The  conspiracy  is  im- 
mediately apparent  and  a  confession  is  obtained  by  which 
the  lover  is  revealed  as  murderer.  At  the  behest  of  his 
inamorata  he  had  driven  a  nail  into  the  husband's  skull 
while  that  unfortunate  fellow  lay  in  a  drunken  stupor. 

There  is  also  a  snake  story  that  is  vaguely  reminiscent 
of  "The  Speckled  Band"— a  tale  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
that  was  to  be  written  some  centuries  later.  In  the  earlier 
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story,  a  number  of  persons  are  dead  by  poison  and,  as 
usual,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  murderer,  save  that  his 
poison  has  been  taken  in  a  pot  of  tea.  Di  Jen-djieh, 
however,  has  his  own  ideas  about  what  has  happened 
and  proceeds  to  re-enact  the  crime.  Taking  possession 
of  the  place,  he  sits  around  pontifically  and  orders  the 
kitchen-servant  to  boil  innumerable  kettles  of  water. 
Nothing  whatever  happens  for  a  time;  then,  as  one  be- 
gins to  fear  that  for  once  the  fathomer  is  doomed  to 
failure,  the  rising  steam  effects  its  purpose.  The  ugly 
thing  on  the  thatched  roof  again  thrusts  its  head  through 
the  aperture  noted  by  the  detective  and,  coiling  down- 
ward, again  releases  its  venom  into  the  water. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Di  Jen-djieh,  like  so  many 
of  his  descendants,  is  simply  an  inspired  guesser,  but  he 
is  an  engaging  fellow,  and  his  adventures  make  for  ex- 
cellent entertainment.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  there 
is  yet  another  hint  of  Sherlock  Holmes  in  the  story  just 
related:  at  one  point  in  the  investigation  the  suspected 
tea-water  is  tried  out  upon  a  dog  and  the  animal  dies. 
Readers  of  Dr.  Watson  will  recall  the  similar  incident 
in  A  Study  in  Scarlet. 

This  book,  although  written  around  the  adventures 
of  a  justice-doer  of  the  seventh  century,  is  probably 
completely  an  invention  of  the  Ch'ing  period,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  Manchus.  Di  Jen-djieh,  however,  really 
lived.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  person  in  his  day, 
and  I  have  turned  up  a  portrait  of  him  that  is  very  im- 
pressive indeed.  After  looking  at  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
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imagine  him  lying  under  a  bed.  My  portrait  of  old  Pao 
more  nearly  suggests  the  relentless  magistrate  of  one's 
imagination.  Both  prints  are  from  old  paintings  now  in 
the  Imperial  Palace  Museum,  in  Peking. 

Shih  Kung,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  later-day 
disciple  of  old  Pao,  is  another  magistrate  whose  exploits 
have  been  celebrated  in  a  series  of  "Cases";  his  book  is 
known  as  the  Shih  Kung  An.  He  was  a  judge  in  the 
time  of  K'ang  Hsi,  and  he  claims  our  sympathy  because 
he  was  a  cripple— that  is,  he  is  said  to  have  been  lame. 
He  was  known  as  Shih  Pu-chuan,  or  "Shih  the  Incom- 
plete." Some  admirable  tales  are  told  of  him.  There  is 
one  that  is  so  appalling  that  I  may  only  hint  at  its  ex- 
traordinary detail  and  its  equally  extraordinary  conclu- 
sion. It  is  called,  I  think,  "The  Virtuous  Woman's 
Reward."  The  lady  in  question  was  a  married  person, 
wife  of  a  citizen  who,  in  shocking  circumstances,  was 
injured  in  his  bed  and  ultimately  died.  The  solution  of 
this  mystery,  in  which  an  animal  unknown  to  science 
is  shown  to  have  been  the  fiend,  must  surely  have  been 
the  invention  of  an  interesting  mind. 

P'an  Kung,  also  a  magistrate  during  K'ang  Hsi's  color- 
ful reign,  performed  his  duties  without  fear  or  favor 
and  earned  great  fame  by  his  impartial  decisions.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  too  has  had  his  literary  apotheo- 
sis; the  fan  Kung  An  records  the  many  things  he  never 
did  in  a  series  of  capital  entertainments.  It  is  recorded 
of  his  actual  fame  that  the  emperor,  passing  through  his 
village  in  the  year  1688,  heard  the  story  of  his  career 
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and  gave  him  three  hundred  taels,  "to  keep  him  honest." 
Later  he  rose  to  high  position,  at  all  times  deserving  well 
of  his  countrymen. 

Less  fantastic  than  the  books  already  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  cases  reported  are  factual,  is  the  Lu-chow 
Kung  An,  a  work  produced  in  the  year  1729,  in  the 
reign  of  Yung  Cheng.  As  a  judge,  Lan  Lu-chow's  ca- 
pacity was  second  only  to  that  of  Pao  Kung,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  he  patterned  himself  after  the  old  Sung 
magistrate.  Born  in  1 680,  in  the  province  of  Fohkien,  he 
early  entered  official  life  and  ultimately  became  a  dis- 
trict judge  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  just  and 
stern  administration,  and  almost  equally  by  his  literary 
ability.  He  made  enemies,  however,  among  his  superior 
officers  and  in  the  end  was  impeached  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Subsequently  his  case  was  laid  before  the  em- 
peror, who  set  him  at  liberty  and  made  him  Prefect  at 
Canton,  at  the  same  time  bestowing  upon  him  some 
valuable  medicines,  an  autograph  copy  of  some  favorite 
verses,  a  sable  robe,  a  quantity  of  incense,  and  other 
marks  of  imperial  favor.  He  died,  however,  of  a  broken 
heart,  a  month  after  taking  over  his  post,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three. 

Lan  Lu-chow's  complete  works  were  published  after 
his  death  in  twenty  small  octavo  volumes;  they  include 
essays,  state  papers,  correspondence,  and  a  lengthy  dis- 
quisition on  the  education  of  women.  His  criminal  cases, 
only  twenty-four  in  all,  appear  to  have  been  published 
during  his  lifetime,  however.  The  date  I  have  assigned 
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to  the  published  work  (1729)  is  that  mentioned  in  the 
introduction,  written  by  a  friend.  .  .  .  "Such  is  my 
preface,"  writes  K'uang  Min-pen,  "written  in  this 
springtime  of  the  Chi-yu  year  of  Yung-Cheng,  at  Heng- 
shan,  by  me,  his  fellow-student,  K'uang  Min-pen;  and 
I  herewith  make  my  bow."  It  is  conceivable,  though, 
that  the  volume  was  not  issued  until  later. 

Other  volumes  have  celebrated  the  renown  of  honest 
magistrates  and  justice-doers,  among  them  the  famous 
Liao  T'sai,  known  to  the  Western  world  (in  Dr.  Giles's 
excellent  translation)  as  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese 
Studio;  and  in  the  great  adventure  and  historical  novels 
of  China  there  are  episodes  of  a  similar  temper.1  Here 
and  there,  also,  in  the  notebooks  of  old  scholars  one 
finds  the  records  of  criminal  actions  that  have  pleased 
them  or  retellings  of  old  tales  that  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  read.  In  an  arid  desert  of  meditations  and  classical 
allusions  it  is  a  delight  to  stumble  upon  these  evidences 
of  their  secret  minds. 

All  of  these  books  are  old.  The  situation  at  the  mo- 

1  Indeed,  a  quite  remarkable  detective  story  of  a  sort  is  told  about 
one  of  China's  classics,  the  Chin  P'mg  Mei,  a  notorious  work  of  por- 
nography. It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  its  unknown  author  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  put  to  death  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  powerful  official.  The  son  grew  up  hating  the  man  responsi- 
ble, planning  a  subtle  revenge.  Learning  at  length  that  the  fellow  was 
fond  of  pornographic  literature,  the  young  man  sat  down  and  wrote 
the  Chin  P'ing  Mei,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  When  all  was  ready  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  was  prepared  for  the  prospective  victim.  On 
each  leaf,  at  the  spot  where  a  reader  would  place  his  fingers  to  turn 
the  page,  after  first  wetting  them  with  his  tongue,  was  placed  an  in- 
genious poison.  A  third  person  presented  the  volume  to  the  doomed 
official  and  in  due  time  the  man  died  horribly  in  his  bed. 
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ment  is  another  matter.  Since  Western  literature  has 
made  its  way  into  China  there  have  been  detective 
stories  in  some  number,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
frankly  imitations  of  the  stories  most  popular  in  France 
and  England.  Mr.  Holmes  of  Baker  Street  began  to 
influence  native  writers  as  early  as  1896,  in  which  year— 
as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover— he  made  his 
initial  bow  to  Chinese  readers  in  a  translation  that  was 
serialized  in  a  Shanghai  newspaper.  His  adventures,  quite 
complete,  may  now  be  purchased  inexpensively  in  any 
bookshop.  His  name,  however,  by  a  curious  corruption 
of  sounds,  has  become  Fu-erh-mo-hsi.  What  Moriarty 
has  become,  I  have  at  this  writing  to  find  out. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  doubted  that  English  and 
American  readers,  accustomed  to  their  own  swiftly 
paced  tales  of  mystery  and  ratiocination,  would  find  in 
the  detective  stories  of  old  China— the  adventures  of 
Pao  Kung  and  Di  Jen-djieh  and  the  rest  of  the  fantastic 
company— more  than  an  academic  or  museum  interest. 
They  were  written  to  please  the  Chinese,  and  this  they 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  hugely.  One  wonders, 
however,  about  the  future  of  this  literature  in  this  land. 
For  certainly  the  material  of  a  great  detective  literature 
is  available  in  the  pages  of  Chinese  daily  life.  In  every 
newspaper  there  are  accounts  of  strange  misdeeds  and 
misdemeanors  committed  by  members  of  this  ingenious 
people.  The  stories  cry  for  a  master  hand  to  do  them 
justice.  But  the  Chinese  love  of  the  supernatural,  says 
Lin  Yutang,  has  invalidated  the  Chinese  mystery  story 
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and  makes  the  detective  story  (as  we  know  it)  im- 
possible. 

Possibly  it  is  so.  Yet  it  may  be  that  what  is  needed 
is  simply  a  man  of  genius  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
dispensation.  A  really  great  detective  novel  by  the  right 
man  might  exorcise  all  the  devils  and  ghosts  and  goblins 
of  China. 
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The  Dead  Marts  Chest 


A  STEVENSONIAN  RESEARCH 


On  an  autumnly  melancholy  morning— although  the 
month  was  only  August— with  a  brisk  rain  drumming 
against  the  window  and  a  snapping  fire  beside  his  table, 
an  invalid  Scottish  gentleman,  temporarily  resident  in 
Braemar,  set  pen  to  paper  and  brought  forth  the  opening 
stanza  of  an  immortal  ballad.  Possibly  it  had  been  in  his 
head  for  weeks;  it  is  certain  that  it  has  been  in  the  heads 
of  others  ever  since.  The  year  was  1 88 1,  and  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  gentleman  was  Stevenson— Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  stanza,  which  purported  to  reproduce 
the  opening  lines  of  a  sea  chanty,  sung  by  the  cutthroat 
followers  of  a  pirate  captain  long  deceased,  was  in  point 
of  fact  an  invention  of  the  invalid's.  Denied  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  be  a  pirate  himself,  by  reason  of  his  health, 
his  Scottish  conscience,  and  his  belated  nineteenth- 
century  birth,  young  Mr.  Stevenson  was  indulging  his 
fancy  for  lusty  melodrama  in  a  story  of  adventure 
written  ostensibly  to  please  his  stepson,  a  boy  just  out 
of  school.  In  reality,  and  in  spite  of  the  subsequent 
dedication,  the  book  was  being  written  almost  wholly 
to  please  himself.  The  jolly  stanza  occurred  rather 
promptly  in  the  narrative;  it  was  sung,  indeed,  on  the 
second  page  by  the  brown  old  seaman  with  the  saber 
cut. 

There  were  fifteen  men  on  the  Dead  Man's  Chest, 
it  will  be  remembered,  drink  and  the  devil  having  done 
for  the  rest.  That  was  all  we  really  knew  about  it  for 
some  time.  Schoolboys,  I  think,  were  vastly  puzzled  by 
the  predicament  of  those  fifteen  surviving  mariners, 
huddled  together— perhaps  seated  while  the  rum  went 
round— on  the  prostrate  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  dead 
man:  a  hellish  and  delicious  picture,  certainly,  but 
a  situation  calling  for  explanation.  Nor  was  under- 
standing greatly  clarified  by  the  more  adult  considera- 
tion that  the  chest  might  have  been,  after  all,  only  a 
seaman's  box  of  treasure.  After  a  time  the  fog  lifted,  and 
we  knew  it  was  an  island— an  island  shaped  perhaps  like 
the  body  of  a  man  stretched  flat  upon  the  water.  Rather 
larger,  however,  than  the  body  of  a  man.  More  like  a 
recumbent  giant,  with  blind  eyes  staring  upward  in  the 
sun  and  rain.  The  chest,  of  course,  would  be  a  sudden 
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lift  in  the  configuration— a  wooded  hill— at  the  proper 
distance  between  head  and  feet. 

Or  was  it  that  the  island  was  like  that  seaman's  box 
of  treasure— square,  or  perhaps  oblong,  and  flat  upon  the 
top?  A  curious,  desolate  sort  of  rock,  windswept  and 
bare  of  vegetation.  With  fifteen  pirates  clinging  to  its 
slippery  sides!  One  thing,  at  length,  was  clear:  the 
pirates  had  been  marooned  upon  the  island. 

The  year  was  1891  before  the  late  Young  E.  Allison, 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  elaborated  the  quatrain  and 
gave  a  waiting  world  the  whole  history  of  the  painful 
episode;  and  by  that  time  Treasure  Island  was  a  classic. 
It  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  the  step- 
son of  the  Scottish  invalid,  that  Stevenson  never  saw 
the  Kentuckian's  immortal  sequel.  But  it  is  all  right  now, 
since  Allison  too  has  gone  to  his  reward.  In  that  paradisal 
inn,  beloved  of  poets,  does  not  the  bottle  pass  between 
these  twain? 

So  much,  then,  for  the  Scottish  invalid  and  for  Cap'n 
Billy  Bones  his  song.  So  much  also  for  Young  E.  Allison 
and  his  Dead  Men's  Song,  known  in  its  later  printings 
as  Derelict.  Disputes  have  raged  around  the  work  of 
both  writers,  but  for  the  most  part  the  spray  has  settled, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  laurels.  A  more 
formidable  problem,  or  series  of  problems,  has  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  island  itself,  a  speck  upon  the  map 
somewhere  in  that  chain  of  islands  known  as  the  West 
Indies. 
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Tradition  has  long  established  the  spot,  with  apparent 
accuracy,  in  the  British  Virgin  group,  and,  surely  enough, 
it  is  possible  with  a  good  glass,  and  on  a  good  map,  to 
read  the  legend  Dead  Chest  Island.  "A  small  islet  of  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  group,  in  latitude  18.22  N.,  longi- 
tude 64.34  W.,"  begins  the  terse  description  of  the  har- 
bormaster of  St.  Thomas,  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
investigator.  "Half  mile  northeast  of  Peter  Island  and 
four  miles  southeast  of  Road  Harbor,  Tortola,  B.W.I. 
Not  inhabited.  Sparsely  covered  with  guinea  grass  and 
cactus.  Some  wild  goats  on  the  island,  and  birds  nest 
there  in  season.  Can  land  in  small  boat  on  the  beach  at 
western  part  of  island.  The  islet  is  about  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  in  diameter  and  200  feet  high.  Not  considered  of 
much  importance  by  the  natives.  Can  be  reached  by 
sailboat  from  Tortola."  An  official  description  of  the 
island  asserts  it  to  be  600  yards  long,  east  and  west,  300 
yards  wide,  and  200  feet  high. 

Lord  Frederic  Hamilton,  seeing  it  from  a  distance, 
some  thirty  years  ago  described  it  as  "a  curious,  un- 
inhabited rock  lying  amongst  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is 
quite  square  and  box-like  in  shape,"  he  added.  Mr.  A. 
Hyatt  Verrill  speaks  of  it  as  "a  speck  of  rock  and  sand," 
and  refers  to  the  "scanty  shade  of  the  twisted  sea-grape 
trees  above  the  surf."  A  fair  example  of  official  mention 
is  found  in  the  West  Indies  Pilot,  printed  for  the  Hy- 
drographic  Department  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in 
describing  Salt  Island  Passage  (Lat.  18.23  N.,  Long. 
64.32  W.): 
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"Salt  Island  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  passage  of 
that  name,  and  at  its  northern  part  is  380  feet  high.  The 
channel  between  it  and  Dead  Chest,  an  islet  200  feet 
high  to  the  westward,  is  1  Vi  miles  wide.  Blonde  Rock, 
a  small  head  with  two  fathoms  water,  lies  6  cables  east- 
ward of  Dead  Chest,  and  near  the  fairway;  by  keeping 
within  half  a  mile  of  Salt  Island  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
The  sea  is  generally  smooth  until  well  inside,  and  in 
light  winds  the  anchor  may  be  dropped  if  necessary, 
between  the  island  and  the  rock.  The  passage  between 
Dead  Chest  and  Peter  Island  is  only  a  third  of  a  mile 
wide,  but  with  a  good  commanding  breeze  it  may  be 
freely  taken  from  the  southward." 

Discussing  "numberless  dangers  for  the  sailor,"  an 
anonymous  writer  in  Letters  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
(London,  1843)  lists  "Salt  Island,  with  its  broken  back 
and  channel  that  opens  on  the  road  town  of  Tortola; 
Dead  Chest  lying  apart,  its  coffin-like  reef  stretching 
to  seaward;  then  Peter's  Key  and  roadstead."  And  Mr. 
Algernon  Aspinall,  author  of  the  Pocket  Guide  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  confidence  names  the  islet  "Dead- 
man's  Chest"  and  speaks  of  its  sentimental  Stevensonian 
interest.  For  adequate  description,  he  quotes  from 
Waller's  Voyage  in  the  West  Indies  (London,  1820); 
thus: 

"This  rock,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  a  flat 
surface,  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water;  but 
on  a  nearer  approach,  it  assumes  a  regular  shape,  which 
has  been  compared  by  one  of  the  Spanish  Fathers  who 
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first  visited  the  country,  to  a  table  with  a  coffin  lying 
upon  it;  whence  it  has  its  name,  in  Spanish  el  Casa  di 
Mnerti  (sic),  which  means  nothing  more  than  a  coffin, 
but,  literally  translated,  is  the  Deadman's  Chest,  its 
present  English  name." 

Still  further  on  the  subject,  I  have  indirectly  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Axel  Hoist  of  St.  Thomas,  an  island 
scholar  of  great  erudition: 

"Dead  Chest,  or  Dead  Man's  Chest,  as  I  heard  it  con- 
stantly called  when  first  I  heard  of  this  spot,  is  a  small 
island,  or  rather  a  large  tall  rock,  situated  in  the  island 
group  that  litters  the  sea  east  of  St.  Jan,  forming  a  kind 
of  chain  between  St.  Jan  and  Virgin  Gorda,  and  con- 
sisting of  Norman  Island,  Peter  Island,  Dead  Man's 
Chest,  Salt  Island,  Cooper's  Island,  Ginger  Island,  Drum 
Rock,  and  Broken  (or  Fallen)  Jerusalem.  It  is  directly 
outside  Road  Town,  Tortola,  and  belongs  to  Tortola. 
On  the  maps,  Dead  Chest  is  the  name  given  to  a  small 
island  in  whose  neighborhood  is  found  a  half -tide  rock 
called  Blonde  Rock;  but  when  I  first  heard  of  these 
rocks  and  islands,  the  big  rock  was  called  Blonde  (or 
Blunder)  Rock  and  the  name  Dead  Man's  Chest  (or 
Dead  Chest)  was  given  to  the  small,  half-submerged 
rock.  It  seems  that  cartographers  and  the  local  people 
have  not  agreed  to  begin  with;  but  in  the  long  run  the 
names  on  the  maps  will  be  sure  to  win  out." 

Speaking  of  Cooper's  Island,  Sir  Robert  Schombergk, 
writing  in  1837,  said:  "The  irregular  heights  of  the 
south  side  are  joined  with  those  of  the  north  side  by  a 
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small  tongue  of  earth.  The  latter  section  presents  a 
remarkable  play  on  nature  that  deserves  mention.  With- 
out the  least  effort  of  the  imagination,  you  can  see  a 
stretched-out  human  body,  covered  with  a  shroud,  and 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  position  of  the  head 
and  breast  denote  the  feminine  sex.  The  head  partly 
thrown  back,  the  breast  raised  high,  as  well  as  the 
mummy -like  posture  of  the  whole  giant  figure,  is  really 
surprising,  and  I  know  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
sight  caused  unpleasant  feelings  in  observers.  ...  It 
would  not  be  wrong  if  the  island  group  took  the  form 
of  this  island  for  its  coat  of  arms.  It  serves  the  little  town 
of  Tortola  as  a  perpetual  memento  mori.  The  charac- 
teristic form  does  not  change  if  one  views  it  from  the 
west.  In  fact,  it  is  most  deceiving  at  a  distance  of  about 
an  English  mile.  The  head  then  lies  east  and  the  feet 
northeast  of  the  observer.  .  .  .  The  little  island  Dead- 
chest,  just  north  of  Salt  Island,  achieved  its  name  be- 
cause of  a  similar  deception,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
striking."  x 

From  all  of  the  foregoing  it  may  appear  that  the  prin- 
cipal difference  of  opinion  has  been  about  a  single  word 
in  the  island's  name— a  circumstance  easily  enough  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  Mr.  Verrill  that  the  original 
name  was  Dead  Man's  Chest,  and  that  an  early  map- 
engraver  omitted  the  second  word  and  thereby  per- 
petuated an  error.  Mr.  Hoist's  inferential  suggestion  that 

1  Die  Jtingfrau-Inseln  in  Geologischer  iind  Klimatischer,  von  Robert 
H.  Schombergk.  Almanack  fur  das  Jakr  1837.  Stuttgart:  Hoffman'sche 
Berlags-Buchhandlung. 
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Blonde  Rock  may  once  have  been  the  original  of  the 
islet  now  known  as  Dead  Chest  Island  is  interesting  and 
conceivably  true;  but  it  should  be  said  that  the  idea 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  earlier  commentator— and 
Mr.  Hoist's  sources  of  information  would  seem  to  have 
been  local  (i.e.,  native)  and  contemporary.  It  is  Mr. 
Hoist's  further  notion  that  Waller,  a  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  whose  actual  visitation  of  the  island  he 
describes  occurred  in  1808,  confused  the  rock  known  as 
Dead  Chest  Island  with  some  other  small  island  of  the 
vicinity,  possibly  Cooper's  Island.  He  supports  this  view 
with  great  ingenuity.  Not  only,  he  says,  has  Cooper's 
Island  a  bad  name,  which  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
piracy,  but  its  shape  is  actually  that  of  a  great  shrouded 
corpse  stretched  flat  upon  the  sea,  a  circumstance  earlier 
noted  by  Sir  Robert  Schombergk. 

Waller,  however,  says  nothing  about  a  corpse;  he  is 
quite  definite  in  his  assertion  that  the  island  was  thought 
by  the  Spanish  Fathers— whomever  he  may  have  had 
in  mind  2— to  look  like  a  table  with  a  coffin  lying  on  it. 
In  point  of  fact,  one  suspects,  there  are  innumerable 
small  islands  in  the  West  Indies  (as  elsewhere)  whose 
outlines  toward  evening,  or  on  a  misty  morning,  suggest 
a  body  or  a  bier.  Dead  Chest  Island  itself— for  all  of 
legend  and  tradition— as  sketched  in  the  margin  of  a 
recent  British  Admiralty  chart  of  the  islands  is  not  at 

2  Columbus  discovered  and  named  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  a  group)  on 
his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  just  before  reaching  and  naming  San  Juan 
Bautista,  now  Puerto  Rico.  He  did  not  name  the  individual  islets— not  at 
that  time,  anyway. 
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all  unlike  the  half -submerged  torso  of  a  giant  stretched 
hugely  along  the  channel.  Until  we  shall  unearth  the 
actual  records  of  the  man  who  named  it— do  they  exist, 
perhaps  in  some  old  Spanish  museum?— there  can  be  no 
final  solution  of  this  problem  of  its  shape. 

Where  Stevenson  got  the  name  is  well  known.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  asserted  that  it  "came  out  of"  Kings- 
ley's  At  Last:  a  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies,  which  the 
English  novelist  and  clergyman  published  in  1871. 
Kingsley  mentions  the  Chest  only  in  passing,  as  one  of 
a  group  of  islets  to  which  the  English  buccaneers  3  had 
given  some  very  unpoetic  names.  And  he  calls  it  Dead 
Man's  Chest.  He  was  writing,  none  the  less,  of  Dead 
Chest  Island.  Stevenson  never  saw  the  island,  and  did 
not  need  to.  The  name  was  sufficient  for  his  needs;  it  is 
not  to  be  confused,  of  course,  with  Treasure  Island 
itself,  a  name  born  of  his  own  inimitable  fancy. 

But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Axel  Hoist  that  Waller  did  not 
land  on  Dead  Chest  Island.  He  landed  on  Dead  Man's 
Chest,  I  venture  to  suppose;  and  that  is  quite  another 
matter.  I  proceed  to  the  elucidation. 

John  Augustine  Waller,  sometime  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  published  his  account  of  his  wanderings 
in  1820.  It  is  a  quaint  old  journal  that  he  kept,  to  modern 
eyes,  and  since  much  has  been  said  about  it  in  these 
pages,  and  must  continue  to  be  said,  it  should  be  named 
in  full:  A  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  containing  various 

3  Probably  incorrect.  It  is  more  likely  that  most  of  them  were  named 
by  early  Spaniards;  some,  possibly,  by  early  Dutchmen. 
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observations  made  during  a  reside?ice  in  Barbadoes,  and 
several  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  njoith  some  notices  and 
illustrations  relative  to  the  city  of  Paramarabo,  in  Suri- 
nam (London:  Sir  Richard  Phillips  and  Company,  1820). 
The  actual  voyage  occurred  a  number  of  years  before. 
Happily,  the  passages  in  the  journal  relating  to  Dead 
Man's  Chest  are  fairly  long— much  longer  than  the  para- 
graph quoted  by  Mr.  Aspinall— and  read  with  care  they 
tell  an  interesting  story  of  cartographical  confusion. 
With  his  gossip  of  privateers,  smugglers,  night  hazards, 
and  perilous  coasts,  in  a  day  not  long  after  that  about 
which  Stevenson  wrote,  Waller  might  have  outfitted 
the  novelist  with  material  for  another  tale  of  piracy  as 
delightful  as  the  first.  And,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cover among  the  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sloop  Nimrod, 
upon  which  Waller  sailed,  an  earlier  Stevenson  engaged 
upon  an  enterprise  that  would  have  pleased  the  Scottish 
invalid  even  more  hugely  than  the  profession  that  he 
loved  and  served. 

The  year  is  1808  and  spring  is  closing  in  upon  sum- 
mer as  the  pertinent  passage  begins: 

"Saturday,  30th.— About  10  a.m.  again  gained  sight 
of  the  sloop  about  three  miles  to  windward,  and  went 
in  chase.  She  stood  close  in  shore,  and  we  pursued  her 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  not  without  hazard,  as  the 
coast  was  unknown  to  us;  but  her  appearance  was  al- 
together so  suspicious  that  we  did  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  of  her  being  a  prize,  and  we  began  to  fancy 
her  freighted  with  dollars.  After  a  chase  of  a  little  more 
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than  two  hours  we  were  within  gun  shot  and  gave  a 
hint,  by  means  of  one  of  our  bow-chasers,  that  we 
wished  her  to  heave-to. 

"Our  intentions  were  understood,  for  we  saw  him 
instantly  back  his  topsail,  and  lie-to.  We  were  not,  how- 
ever, satisfied  to  stand  so  close  in  as  was  necessary  to 
board  him;  but  by  another  shot,  sent  just  ahead  of  him, 
intimated  that  we  wished  him  to  come  out.  He  instantly 
complied;  and  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  discov- 
ered that  he  had  hoisted  English  colours.  We  neverthe- 
less boarded,  hoping  that  she  might  prove  a  smuggler." 

Dr.  Waller's  alternate  use  of  the  feminine  and  mas- 
culine pronouns  is  explained  by  the  apparent  workings 
of  his  mind.  When  he  is  thinking  of  the  ship  it  is  she 
and  her;  when  he  is  thinking  of  the  ship's  captain  it  is 
him  and  his. 

"The  master,  with  all  his  officers  and  papers,  were  sent 
on  board  the  Nimrod,  and  the  vessel  searched.  By  her 
papers,  it  appeared  that  she  was  a  privateer,  cleared  out 
from  Tortola,  to  carry  one  gun  and  ten  men,  but  had 
on  board  four  guns  and  thirty-one  men;  on  which  ac- 
count we  thought  proper  to  detain  her  and  take  her 
down  with  us  to  the  commodore  (Cherub),  who  had 
appointed  the  rendezvous  at  Cape  Roxo. 

"The  privateer  was  likewise  bound  for  the  same  sta- 
tion, but  we  nevertheless  took  her  in  tow.  We  learned 
from  the  master  of  this  vessel  that  they  were  in  search 
of  two  Spanish  feluccas,  of  which  they  had  received 
information,  and  that  they  had  already  chased  one;  that 
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he  expected  to  find  one  or  both  of  them  in  Ponce-bay,  a 
small  harbour  to  leeward. 

"After  having  towed  the  sloop  for  several  hours,  some 
of  the  officers  proposed  to  the  captain  to  send  in  boats 
at  night  to  Ponce-bay,  and  cut  out  whatever  they  might 
find.  This  proposal  was  immediately  acceded  to,  and  a 
boat  was  dispatched  to  the  sloop  in  tow,  for  a  pilot.  We 
soon  found  one  very  willing  and  eager  to  undertake 
the  task;  he  informed  us  that  we  were  certain  of  finding 
small  vessels  always  in  the  bay,  and  appeared  very  con- 
fident that  one  or  both  of  the  feluccas  were  there  at  that 
moment. 

"We  therefore  made  all  sail  towards  the  Dead-man's 
Chest,  a  rock  so  called  from  its  singular  shape,  which 
lies  about  three  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and  nearly 
abreast  of  the  bay  where  we  wished  to  go.  This  rock 
when  seen  from  a  distance  appears  a  flat  surface,  almost 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  on  nearer  ap- 
proach it  assumes  a  regular  shape,  which  has  been  com- 
pared by  one  of  the  Spanish  fathers  who  first  visited 
the  country,  to  a  table  with  a  coffin  lying  upon  it;  whence 
it  has  its  name,  in  Spanish,  el  Casa  di  Mnerti  (sic),  which 
means  nothing  more  than  a  coffin,  but  literally  translated 
is  the  Dead  Man's  Chest,  its  present  English  name." 

Waller's  Spanish  is  a  bit  weak.  The  name  of  the 
island  was— and  is— el  Caja  de  Mnertos,  or  the  Box  of 
the  Dead. 

"The  idea  is  gloomy  (he  continues),  but  the  resem- 
blance appeared  to  me  very  striking.  We  passed  within 
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half  a  cable's  length  of  its  southern  extremity,  and  came 
to  anchor  very  near  it  on  its  western  side,  just  after 
sunset.  .  .  . 

"At  sunrise  we  had  the  most  delightful  prospect 
imaginable:  the  ship  lying  close  to  the  Dead-chest,  which 
had  assumed  a  less  sombrous  appearance  than  that  of  a 
coffin.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  beautiful  hill,  covered  with 
wood  to  its  top;  abounds  with  wild  goats,  which  we 
could  see  from  the  ship,  climbing  the  precipices,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  tropical  birds. 

"On  the  other  side  we  were  gratified  with  a  view  of 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Porto  Rico,  peep- 
ing above  the  clouds,  whilst  their  umbrageous  sloping 
sides,  looking  towards  the  rising  sun,  presented  an  end- 
less variety  of  the  most  animated  scenery.  We  could 
not  but  regret  that  so  large  and  fine  an  island  should  be 
so  badly  cultivated  and  inhabited;  for  scarcely  one-third 
part  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  either  one  or  the  other." 

El  Caja  de  Muertos,  the  Box  of  the  Dead— that  is  to 
say,  the  Dead  Man's  Chest— stands  today  exactly  where 
it  stood  in  Waller's  time,  just  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico,  about  ten  kilometers  from  the  town  of 
Ponce.  Its  ancient  Indian  name  was  Yautia,  but  in  Span- 
ish times  it  became— even  upon  the  maps— Caja  de 
Muertos*  After  long  search  I  have  found  an  English 

4  Sometimes  Casa  de  Muertos,  which  is  House  of  the  Dead.  The 
plural  muertos,  strictly  speaking,  is  "dead  men"  not  "dead  man,"  but  in 
the  idiomatic  phrase  under  discussion  the  clear  reference  is  to  a  coffin. 
In  the  singular,  the  locution  would  refer  to  the  coffin  of  some  particular 
person. 
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map  of  1787  upon  which  the  name  appears  in  full  trans- 
lation, without  mention  of  its  Spanish  equivalent;  a  map 
upon  which  Dead  Chest,  in  the  British  Virgin  group, 
is  merely  a  speck  without  a  name.5  Today  the  Dead 
Man's  Chest  is  simply  Muertos  Island,  to  be  found  on 
any  map  at  the  indicated  spot.  It  is  an  American  posses- 
sion, taken  over  with  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  to  which 
it  belongs. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Waller  calls  it,  interchangeably, 
Dead-man's  Chest  and  the  Dead-chest.  The  conclusion 
is  inescapable  that  there  was  at  that  time  another  island 
with  a  similar  name,  and  that  the  other  island  was  Dead 
Chest,  the  tidal  rock  outside  of  Road  Town,  Tortola. 
Waller  confused  them,  as  others  had  done  before  him, 
as  others  have  done  since,  thinking  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  He  had  heard  both  names,  but  supposed  them 
to  apply  to  a  single  island.  It  is  likely  enough  that  in 
his  voyagings  he  actually  saw  the  other  rock,  without 
realizing  that  it  had  a  name.  Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  was  Muertos  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico, 
that  confronted  him  that  brilliant  morning  in  the  early 
months  of  1808.  It  was  Muertos  Island  upon  which  he 
landed,  a  few  days  later,  to  give  us  a  more  intimate 
view  of  its  attractions. 

The  narrative  continues: 

5  In  Jeffrey's  West  India  Atlas  of  1775  the  Puerto  Rican  islet  is  called 
Casa  de  Muertos  and  the  Tortola  outpost  is  called  the  Dead  Chest.  In 
the  same  atlas  dated  1794,  the  one  is  "Casa  de  Muertos  or  Deadmarts 
Chest"  and  the  other  retains  its  name  of  Dead  Chest— a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, I  think. 
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"Friday,  1 3th.— At  4  p.m.  came  to  anchor  close  to  the 
Dead-chest,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  We  had  stood  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  beach 
before  we  let  go  the  anchor.  Went  ashore  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  found  the  whole  island  covered  with  an  al- 
most impenetrable  thicket:  a  lofty  and  beautiful  hill  rose 
on  the  weather-side  of  the  island,  which  we  felt  a  great 
desire  to  explore,  as  we  knew  it  to  abound  in  goats,  and 
fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  our  excursion.  Saw  a  num- 
ber of  shells  on  the  shore,  but  none  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

"Saturday,  14th.— Landed  again  on  the  Dead-chest  at 
daylight,  and  supposing  the  foot  of  the  mountain  not  to 
be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  we  resolved  on  going 
through  the  thicket.  There  were  three  of  us  in  com- 
pany, Capt.  Bourchier,  Mr.  Clarence,  the  purser,  and 
myself;  and  taking  two  men,  with  hatchets  and  cutlasses, 
we  began  to  cut  our  way  through  the  thicket.  We  soon 
found  that  we  had  not  very  accurately  estimated  the 
difficulties  attending  our  enterprise;  after  cutting  the 
bushes  and  pushing  through  them,  at  the  expense  of  our 
skin,  for  above  an  hour,  we  found  ourselves  apparently 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  mountain.  This  not  a  little  dis- 
heartened us,  as  we  were  excessively  fatigued  by  the 
exertion  we  had  undergone;  having  to  carry  heavy 
muskets  and  cartridge  boxes,  and  to  exert  ourselves  very 
much  in  cutting  a  way  and  pushing  through  the  bushes. 

"We  nevertheless  continued  our  exertions,  and  pres- 
ently had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  surge  beating  upon 
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the  rocks,  which  appeared  to  be  almost  under  our  feet. 
This  sound  was  tremendous,  but  it  afforded  us  no  small 
satisfaction,  as  we  found  we  were  near  the  sea  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island;  so  collecting  all  our  strength, 
we  cut  our  way  through  to  it. 

"We  found  now  a  very  good  path  along  the  sea  side 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  Capt.  Bourchier  was  so 
fatigued  that  he  resolved  to  go  no  further.  I  was  no  less 
fatigued,  but  anxious  to  see  the  top  of  the  mountain.  I 
prevailed  on  the  purser  to  accompany  me,  and  to  attempt 
the  ascent.  We  selected  the  bed  of  a  torrent  as  the  most 
proper  place,  and  began  to  ascend  over  large  masses  of 
rock  which  lay  loose  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and 
threatened  to  roll  down  with  us  if  we  ventured  upon 
them.  However,  we  arrived  without  accident  to  an 
eminence  about  half-way  up  the  mountain;  and,  as  our 
difficulties  increased,  I  could  not  prevail  on  the  purser 
to  proceed  any  further,  and  indeed  so  great  was  our 
fatigue  that  I  do  not  believe  we  could  possibly  have 
accomplished  our  purpose. 

"A  headache,  too,  which  now  began  to  grow  violent 
upon  me,  made  me  decide  on  returning:  on  our  way 
back,  however,  we  did  not  return  through  the  woods, 
as  we  had  come,  but  went  round  the  beach— a  much 
easier  march,  though  somewhat  farther.  On  coming  to 
the  place  where  we  landed,  we  found  the  captain  bath- 
ing, and  accompanied  him  to  a  small  detached  island, 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  Dead-chest,  and  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  rest  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  covered  with 
water. 

"This  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  green  field;  on  land- 
ing, we  found  it  covered  with  samphire,  and  abounding 
in  a  great  variety  of  birds:  among  others,  we  observed 
a  great  number  of  pelicans,  and  shot  at  some  of  them 
flying,  but  without  success,  as  we  had  only  musket 
balls." 

Less  spirited  than  Waller's  record  is  that  of  another 
British  officer  who  visited  the  island  a  few  years  later. 
After  an  account  of  an  accident  by  which  his  ship  was 
run  aground  upon  a  shoal  off  Cape  Roxo,  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Puerto  Rico,  he  asserts:  "A  few 
days  after,  the  boats  being  sent  into  the  harbour  of 
Dead  Man's  Chest,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  three  small  schooners;  and 
on  the  i  ith  of  August  a  similar  enterprise  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  a  fine  armed  schooner,  the  Los  S — , 
having  on  board  a  valuable  cargo  of  dry  goods."  6 

In  1872,  a  Spanish  engineer,  Felix  Vidal  D'Orz, 
undertook  a  geographic  survey  of  Muertos  for  the  then 
Spanish  government  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  document— 
his  report— survives  in  the  archives  of  that  island,  and  a 
copy  has  been  placed  at  my  disposal.  Senor  D'Orz  began 
his  report  by  asserting  that  the  islet  previously  called 
Yautia  undoubtedly  owed  its  present  name  to  its  un- 

*  Service  Afloat,  comprising  the  Personal  Narrative  of  a  British  Naval 
Officer  during  the  late  war.  Philadelphia:  Edward  C.  Meilke,  1833. 
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usual  Conn,  tbat  of  a  casket,  the  resemblance  to  which 
was  narted  when  one  looked  upon  it  from  a  <S*a*nrr>-t 

Sctzzzi:  :—'■'  :ie  r-in  zzzrie.-z  ::  :  ;  zzze  :z:zzzi:zz  Hzs  ie- 
izzzpzzn  ::  the  danism v-four  years  after  the  fatigue 

::  Q::-  E:_;—  izzi  Dr.  Waller,  beats  ozzz  most 

::"  zzze  zi?ezzi:zz5  ::  zzze  ezzzzzeriiz  5zzrre:i  ::'  ne  V.-;- 
Tie  zeizzzzi.  ::  irreir=,  "ere  ictzziL-v  i_z;zr:5::: 

Tirdilv  "ere  ins  z~zzze  ::  zzze  zzze  zr_  rz  zzze~~r.  ;z. 
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zzzizzzzz  ::  zzze  .ereii  ::  zzze  Pzzez-z:  Aizizz  ifle-  zzzir  I 
zi~i  5eeiL  Aczizzzzziz:  z:  Lzzzi  Sizzziez  Frisziezi  izz 
zi.izzi  mien:  ::  u:  inz.ezzz.  Muertos  vris  mnfty 
riled  -The  R:zi "  zzzzzzl  zzze  zer—g  :.f  zzze  liii  zezz- 
rzzzy.  izzi  —is  Lz  zzlv  z'lzzzizzs  is  zzze  liir  ::" z  izrzze  -  -.— ei 

dets  of  the  z-ezz-rzizziz'zziez'  of  Sef.:z  Fzzizzen.  Don 

'  :se  '  -izzzi  Sizzzzzez  v  Est  Izz.  crzzzzzzizzier  :z  zzze  Szmzziszz 
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visits  he  was  captured  bv  the  Spanish  naval  force  in 
those  waters.  He  was  executed  at  the  Morro  grounds  on 
the  14th  of  Februarv,  1832.  After  the  death  of  the 
pirate  chieftain,  some  of  his  confreres  returned  to  '"The 
Rock"  in  search  of  treasure  which  they  suspected  he 
had  buried  there.  Thev  found  the  metal  box,  and  fought 
for  its  possession  until  only  one  of  them  remained  alive. 
The  survivor  opened  the  box  and  was  so  frightened  by 
a  sight  of  its  contents  that  he  left  the  spot  in  haste  and 
fell  over  a  cliff  to  his  death.  A  detachment  of  Spanish 
marines  took  possession  of  the  vessel  used  bv  the  pirates 
and  removed  the  bodv  of  the  voung  woman  to  San 
Juan,  where  it  was  again  buried.  The  wooden  coffin. 
however,  was  left  on  the  island,  where  it  was  seen  bv 
visitors;  and  about  this  time,  according  to  Sefior  Fras- 
queri,  the  islet  began  to  be  called  Caja  de  Muertos  or 
the  Box  of  the  Dead.  ...  It  is  an  engaging  tale,  and  much 
of  it  mav  be  true;  but  I  reject  it  as  the  origin  of  the 
island's  name.  Muertos  was  called  the  Dead  Man's  Chest 
(which  also  is  Box  of  the  Dead) .  as  I  have  shown,  manv 
years  before  Almeida  kidnapped  the  maiden  from  St. 
Thomas. 

At  present  writing  the  little  island  is  said  to  be  un- 
inhabited, save  bv  a  lighthouse  keeper  and  his  familv, 
and  a  cottageful  of  fishermen  and  wood-cutters.  For  a 
time  it  was  leased  bv  Governor  Henrv  (in  1899)  t0  a 
citizen  of  Ponce  for  the  exploitation  of  calcareous  phos- 
phates. The  citizen  of  Ponce  paid  one  hundred  dollars 
annuallv  in  rent  and  twenty-five  cents  for  even*  ton  of 
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phosphates  exported  from  the  island.  It  is  an  obscure 
spot,  Caja  de  Muertos,  and  obviously  little  regarded, 
although  not  difficult  of  access  once  the  traveler  has 
reached  the  town  of  Ponce.  A  school  teacher  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  taught  in  Puerto  Rico  (in  Ponce,  as  it 
happens)  in  the  days  after  the  Spanish  War,  assures  me 
that  there  is  a  splendid  beach.  In  her  time,  the  American 
residents  of  Ponce  used  to  voyage  there  to  spend  an 
afternoon  splashing  in  the  surf. 

Well,  it  is  all  a  far  cry  from  Waller  and  from  Steven- 
son. A  far  cry  indeed,  my  hearties.  Yet  time  was  when 
the  beach  of  Dead  Man's  Chest  was  the  careening  place 
of  pirate  brigs  and  schooners.  Time  was  when  its  har- 
bor was  a  rendezvous  for  half  the  scoundrels  in  the 
Caribbean.  Time  was,  we  have  been  told,  when  there 
were  fifteen  men  on  the  Dead  Man's  Chest,  whatever 
they  were  doing  there— and  it  was  nothing  reputable. 

With  such  a  background,  the  American  Government 
might  make  a  profitable  resort  out  of  its  Puerto  Rican 
islet;  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  This  present  advertisement  of  its  existence  is  for 
the  benefit  of  romantic  adventurers  of  an  older  school, 
who  may  care  to  try  a  torrid  holiday  on  the  trail  of 
Long  John  Silver. 
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The  Singular  Adventures  of  Martha  Hudson 


Mrs.  Hudson,  the  landlady  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  was  a  long- 
suffering  woman. 


THE  DYING   DETECTIVE 


It  rained  in  London  through  the  night  of  March  3, 
1 881;  by  the  morning  of  the  fourth  the  streets  were 
sloppy  and  depressing.  Some  fog  was  abroad,  and  "a 
dun-colored  veil  hung  over  the  house-tops,  looking  like 
the  reflection  of  the  mud-colored  streets  beneath."  An 
Acherontic  sort  of  morning,  all  in  all,  and  to  Mrs. 
Hudson,  standing  at  her  window,  at  No.  221-B  Baker 
Street,  it  may  well  have  seemed  that  something  harrow- 
ing and  revelatory  was  about  to  happen— or  indeed  was 
in  the  act  of  happening  all  round  her.  That  disturbing 
consciousness  of  singular  events  in  prospect  and  prox- 
imity! For  some  weeks  now  she  had  been  mildly  won- 
dering about  her  curious  lodgers,  in  particular  the  tall 
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one,  with  the  thin  hawksbill  of  a  nose  and  eyes  set  close 
together  in  a  high-domed  head. 

Conceivably,  she  only  shrugged— observing  that  the 
day  was  cloudy— and  turned  her  attention  to  something 
in  the  oven.  But  if  the  mood  of  doubt  existed  it  must 
have  deepened  by  the  morning  of  the  fifth.  By  that  time 
the  impending  drama  had  begun  to  run  its  course.  Used 
as  she  was  becoming  to  the  nondescript  individuals  who 
visited  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  she  had  not  until  that 
morning  set  eyes  upon  the  Baker  Street  division  of  the 
detective  police  force,  and  the  sudden  intrusion  of  a 
half  dozen  disreputable  street  Arabs  must  have  given 
the  good  woman  pause.  Their  pattering  footsteps  on  the 
stairs  were  accompanied  by  audible  expression  of  her 
disgust.  What  thoughts,  one  wonders,  did  she  at  that 
moment  think  about  her  principal  lodger? 

Thereafter  came  Gregson,  of  the  Yard,  taking  the 
long  flight  three  steps  at  a  time,  after  almost  pulling  out 
the  doorbell,  and  on  his  heels  the  sallow,  rat-faced  Les- 
trade,  his  garments  untidy  and  disarranged.  And  then, 
immediately,  the  significant  request  of  Dr.  Watson  for 
the  sick  terrier.  To  Martha  Hudson,  below  stairs,  it 
must  have  seemed  that  odd  events  were  transpiring  in 
the  chamber  overhead.  One  fancies  her,  at  that  moment, 
plump  and  puzzled,  standing  beside  the  stair-foot.  Her 
dark  brows  are  met  in  a  frown,  as  she  cocks  her  best 
ear  upward.  She  is  bending  forward,  her  hands  upon 
her  hips.  Does  she  catch  a  fragment  of  the  conversation? 
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Perhaps  the  strident  voice  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  pausing 
in  his  eternal  tramping  up  and  down  the  room? 

"There  will  be  no  more  murders!" 

Then,  as  she  waits  and  listens,  again  the  doorbell 
rings.  It  is  young  Wiggins,  the  leader  of  the  ragged 
urchins,  come  with  the  missing  cabman.  Each  in  his 
turn  mounts  upward,  and  the  door  of  destiny  closes 
behind  them.  At  the  stair-foot  Martha  Hudson  sniffs 
and  turns  away,  then  stops,  appalled. 

A  crash  has  sounded  from  the  room  above  that  seems 
to  shake  the  building.  Feet  pound  upon  the  floor  and 
cries  of  fury  filter  through  the  ceiling.  A  desperate 
struggle  is  in  progress,  marked  by  every  evidence  of 
violence.  And  Martha  Hudson,  cowering  against  her 
door-frame,  listens  to  the  deadly  scuffle  with  consterna- 
tion and  dismay.  Her  blood  has  turned  to  water,  and 
she  is  weak  with  terror;  yet  in  her  bewildered  mind 
she  checks  the  values  of  furnishings  now  crashing  to 
the  floor  against  the  possibilities  of  their  replacement  by 
the  villains  responsible. 

Ought  she  to  send  for  the  police?  Yet  Gregson  and 
Lestrade  were  of  the  police,  as  possibly  she  may  have 
known.  One  views  her  there,  upon  that  morning- 
frightened,  indignant,  with  heaving  bosom  and  dis- 
ordered mind,  waiting  the  final,  unpredictable  catastro- 
phe. An  obscure,  heroic  figure  on  the  outer  rim  of 
terrifying  drama.  Good  soul,  her  direst  secret  fears  at 
length  have  been  realized.  She  had  always  known,  one 
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thinks,  that  something  terrible  would  happen  with  that 
man  in  the  house.  And  mingled  perhaps  with  her  alarm 
there  is  a  little  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  fearful  triumph, 
that  her  predictions  have  been  fulfilled. 

In  some  such  fashion,  at  any  rate,  must  Mrs.  Hudson, 
housekeeper  to  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson,  have 
come  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  her  principal  lodger's 
profession.  There  is  no  record  that  she  was  ever  told, 
and,  if  she  was,  she  can  have  had— until  that  terrific 
episode— no  notion  of  what  the  simple  words  portended. 
Watson  himself  had  been  told  only  the  day  before.  One 
hopes  that  Holmes,  on  his  way  downstairs  with  the 
prisoner  a  little  later,  stopped  long  enough  to  allay  her 
natural  fears,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  did,  since  he  and 
Watson  were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  premises. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Holmes  made  good  the 
damage  wrought  by  Jefferson  Hope. 

In  this  first  instance  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
detective's  employment,  as  it  touched  her  own  exist- 
ence, Mrs.  Hudson  may  well  have  sensed  a  chapter  of 
adventures  that  would  have  frightened  an  ordinary 
woman  into  another  line  of  business.  It  is  perhaps  a  per- 
missible deduction  that  already  she  had  been  for  some 
years  letting  out  her  rooms  to  curious  customers,  and 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Lon- 
don landlady.  However  that  may  be,  it  has  long  been 
certain  that  she  was  not  an  ordinary  woman.  A  young 
widow,  one  imagines  her  to  have  been,  who  took  up 
commercial  housekeeping  when  the  experiment  of  mar- 
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riage  was  in  some  way  tragically  ended.  But  no  whisper 
of  her  life  before  that  day  in  1881,  when  Holmes  first 
called  upon  her,  has  ever  been  revealed.  The  notion 
persists  that  she  had  been  unhappy;  she  kept  so  very 
still  about  it  all. 

That  first  occasion  taught  her,  we  may  suppose,  what 
she  might  expect  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Yet  some  time 
was  to  elapse,  one  thinks,  before  he  actually  ventured 
upon  revolver  practice  in  his  living  room— decorating 
the  wall  with  "a  patriotic  V.R.  done  in  bullet-pocks"— 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  diversion  was  not  too  fre- 
quent. A  certain  rapport  would  seem  to  be  indicated, 
as  between  the  two,  before  such  queerish  pastimes  could 
be  tolerated— an  understanding  based  on  faith  and 
works;  at  least,  a  feeling  of  certainty  on  the  part  of 
Martha  Hudson  that  her  curious  lodger  was  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  a  new  wall,  if  necessary.  Other  and 
various  scenes  of  violence  and  disorder  must  have  oc- 
curred to  prepare  her  for  that  first  patriotic  fusillade; 
yet  even  so  it  must  have  come  upon  her  with  a  sense 
of  shock.  Loud  voices,  heavy  falls,  the  crash  of  glass 
and  table  furnishings,  even  the  noisome  odors  of  ex- 
periments usually  conducted  in  a  laboratory— such  mat- 
ters may  become  in  time  part  of  the  casual  daily  routine 
of  existence;  but  shooting  is  always  a  little  dangerous 
and  startling. 

One  faintly  wonders  about  the  living-room  wall. 
That  it  was  a  substantial  piece  of  building  is  rather  cer- 
tain: solid  beams  of  oak,  perhaps,  under  a  paper  about 
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whose  pattern,  save  for  Holmes's  shooting,  Watson  has 
chosen  to  be  reticent.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that 
Holmes— a  man  of  an  original  turn  of  mind— confined 
himself  to  a  single  set  of  initials,  however  appropriate. 
There  were  other  monograms,  no  doubt,  which  Wat- 
son simply  failed  to  mention.  Mrs.  Hudson,  we  may  be 
sure,  mentioned  them  on  numerous  occasions  before 
the  rattle  of  her  lodger's  patriotic  gunfire  became 
familiar. 

But  in  time  she  probably  told  herself— and  others— 
that  nothing  now  that  Mr.  Holmes  could  do  would 
ever  surprise  her.  After  the  first  episode  of  the  Boxer 
cartridges  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  prepared 
for  anything.  And  one  fancies  that  she  came  in  time  to 
like  the  perilous  uncertainty  of  her  position.  There  are 
persons  who  live  with  equanimity  upon  the  slopes  of  a 
volcano,  enjoying  the  threat  of  danger  that  hangs  over 
them.  After  an  eruption  they  return  and  build  their 
homes  anew,  upon  the  very  spot  from  which  they  were 
dislodged.  So,  possibly,  it  was  with  Mrs.  Hudson.  And, 
too,  she  was  a  part  of  that  never-ending  operation 
against  the  forces  of  evil— a  reflection  in  which,  as  an 
honest  woman,  she  must  have  found  some  satisfaction. 
Even  some  pride. 

One  does  not  minimize  the  genuine  affection  she  came 
in  time  to  have  for  Holmes  and  Watson;  an  affection 
shared,  as  she  may  have  suspected,  by  some  millions 
of  the  doctor's  readers,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  happy  to  change  places  with  her.  And  if  her  or- 
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derly  soul  was  dismayed  by  cigars  in  the  coal-scuttle 
and  tobacco  in  the  toe-end  of  a  Persian  slipper,  her  pro- 
tests in  time,  we  may  be  certain,  became  mere  humorous 
sallies  which  were  responded  to  in  kind.  The  sight  of 
the  detective's  unanswered  correspondence,  transfixed 
by  a  jack-knife  in  the  center  of  his  wooden  mantelpiece, 
may  have  distressed  her  in  the  early  days  of  his  proba- 
tion, but  such  vagaries— after  a  year  or  two— probably 
troubled  her  less  than  they  troubled  Watson,  who  had 
to  live  with  them. 

Her  habits,  at  the  beginning  of  the  relationship,  were 
probably  more  or  less  fixed.  They  changed,  perhaps, 
or  were  adapted  to  her  lodgers',  as  the  years  wore  on. 
Apparently  she  went  to  bed  about  eleven,  an  hour  after 
the  maid.  Waiting  for  Holmes  to  return  from  his  pur- 
suit of  the  mysterious  old  crone,  in  the  course  of  the 
Lauriston  Gardens  investigation,  Watson  heard  her 
"stately  tread"  as  it  passed  the  living-room  door.  And 
presumably  she  rose  early  enough  to  satisfy  Holmes 
and  the  doctor,  who  were  not  notoriously  early  risers. 
For  all  of  them,  it  is  clear,  7:15  was  a  bit  unearthly,  on 
a  cold  spring  morning.  It  was  at  that  hour,  early  in 
April,  1883,  that  Watson  blinked  up  at  Holmes  from 
his  warm  island  of  bedclothing  and  learned  that  Miss 
Helen  Stoner  had  arrived  from  Stoke  Moran,  on  the 
western  border  of  Surrey. 

Holmes  obviously  felt  that  an  apology  was  in  order. 
"Very  sorry  to  knock  you  up,  Watson,"  he  said,  "but 
it's  the  common  lot  this  morning.  Mrs.  Hudson  has 
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been  knocked  up,  she  retorted  upon  me,  and  I  on  you." 
But  Mrs.  Hudson  had  been  affable  enough;  she  had 
hurried  down  to  light  the  fire  and  boil  a  pot  of  coffee. 
Watson,  good  fellow,  was  inclined  to  be  a  trifle  curt 
until  he  had  his  coffee,  a  circumstance  that  possibly  she 
remembered. 

During  the  evenings  she  was  visited  by  her  cronies. 
How  numerous  these  were  we  cannot  be  certain,  but 
they  were  numerous  enough  for  a  ring  at  the  doorbell, 
on  a  stormy  night,  to  suggest  one  such— rather  than  a 
client— to  Sherlock  Holmes.  His  conjecture  that  John 
Openshaw,  whose  ring  had  interrupted  an  evening  of 
cross-indexing,  was  "likely  to  be  some  crony  of  the 
landlady's,"  was  not,  of  course,  borne  out  by  fact;  but 
it  was  a  significant  remark.  No  landlady  is  without  her 
cronies,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  landlady  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  had  cronies  by  the  score.  Her  tales 
of  her  astonishing  lodger  and  his  companion  must  have 
made  good  telling  for  the  shivering,  envious  women 
who  sipped  at  tea  or  coffee  with  Mrs.  Hudson— did  they 
call  her  'Udson?— of  No.  221-B  Baker  Street.  Watson 
himself,  one  ventures,  told  no  more  harrowing  stories 
of  prowess  and  of  peril  than  Martha  Hudson  to  her 
satellites. 

Her  staff,  during  the  early  days,  was  not  a  large  one. 
There  was  a  servant— alternatively  called  "the  maid"— 
and  just  possibly  a  page  in  buttons;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  page  was  taken  on  a  little  later.  His  first  recorded 
appearance,  viewing  the  narratives  in  their  chronologi- 
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cal  order,  is  in  Watson's  account  of  The  Yellow  Face, 
an  episode  dated  in  the  month  of  April,  1882.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  employed  some  months  after  the 
advent  of  the  detective  and  the  doctor,  at  a  time  when 
the  increasing  number  of  visitors,  calling  upon  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  too  frequently  snatched  the  maid  and 
Mrs.  Hudson  from  their  necessary  household  duties. 
Just  conceivably  he  was  a  bit  of  swank  on  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Hudson,  who  may  well  have  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  she  could  afford  a  page,  like  other  and  more 
prosperous  landladies.  However  that  may  be,  he  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  a  later  page,  called  Billy,  for  whom 
Holmes  entertained  a  considerable  affection. 

The  establishment,  then,  was  relatively  small,  and  in 
all  charity  one  cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Hudson  or  her 
maid  to  have  been  overworked.  There  were  no  other 
lodgers,  we  may  be  sure,  at  any  time.  Had  there  been 
others,  Holmes  would  surely  have  complained  of  them 
(or  they  of  him),  and  we  should  have  some  record  of 
them  in  Watson's  pages.  Holmes  and  Watson  them- 
selves, of  course,  made  work  enough,  but  Mrs.  Hudson's 
labors  cannot  at  any  time  have  been  excessive.  The 
famous  living  room,  after  all,  was  somewhat  sacrosanct. 
From  time  to  time,  no  doubt,  the  maid  was  allowed  to 
enter— possibly  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Hudson 
—for  an  imperative  cleansing,  but  this  would  be  only 
when  the  sternest  necessity  demanded  it.  Watson,  in  all 
likelihood,  was  agreeable  enough  to  intrusion,  but 
Holmes  would  not  have  cared  to  have  domestics  mess- 
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ing  up  his  household  gods.  That  the  chamber  was  per- 
ennially untidy  is  one  of  the  soundest  of  our  certainties. 
One  fancies  Watson  as  making  shift  to  keep  the  place 
in  order,  but  there  is  a  clear  record  of  his  despair.  The 
principal  duties  of  the  maid,  then,  upstairs,  it  may  be 
ventured,  was  making  up  the  beds. 

Throughout  all  of  the  Watsonian  text  there  is  the 
distinct  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Hudson  did  the  cooking. 
Holmes  bragged  a  little,  in  The  Sign  of  Four,  about  his 
"merits  as  a  housekeeper";  but  it  was  Mrs.  Hudson,  one 
feels  certain,  who  cooked  the  oysters  and  the  grouse. 
They  were  to  be  "ready  in  half  an  hour."  Holmes 
merely  ordered  them  from  the  shop— presumably  while 
wearing  a  disguise  described  by  Watson  as  suggesting 
"a  respectable  master  mariner  who  had  fallen  into  years 
and  poverty."  And  it  was  quite  certainly  Mrs.  Hudson 
who  prepared  the  woodcock,  during  the  excitements  of 
the  detective's  search  for  the  Blue  Carbuncle.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  that  curious  adventure,  it  will 
be  remembered,  Holmes  thought  of  asking  her  to  ex- 
amine the  bird's  crop.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  after  Wat- 
son had  left  his  companion  for  a  wife,  but  there  is  small 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Hudson  gave  over  the  task 
of  cooking  after  the  doctor's  departure.  Holmes  dined 
at  seven,  in  those  days,  he  told  his  friend,  when  inviting 
him  to  return;  although  in  point  of  fact  it  was  con- 
siderably later  before  they  actually  got  around  to  wood- 
cock. 

This  admirable  bird,  incidentally,  would  appear  to 
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have  been  a  favorite  with  Holmes.  Among  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  "epicurean  little  cold  supper"  arranged 
by  him  for  Lord  St.  Simon  and  the  Moultons,  some 
years  earlier,  were  a  "couple  of  brace  of  cold  woodcock, 
a  pheasant,  a  pdte-de-fois-gras  pie,  with  a  group  of 
ancient  and  cobwebby  bottles."  Mrs.  Hudson  had  no 
hand  in  that  proceeding,  however;  the  dishes  were  from 
a  confectioner's.  They  arrived  during  the  detective's  ab- 
sence, greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Watson.  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  Mrs.  Hudson  was  away  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  this  event;  but  a  more  likely 
explanation  is  that  Holmes— often  a  singularly  thought- 
ful man— did  not  care  to  burden  her  with  such  an  exten- 
sive and  luxurious  repast.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  he 
did  not  believe  her  quite  up  to  such  a  spread:  a  supper  for 
a  noble  bachelor  is,  after  all,  a  supper  for  a  noble  bach- 
elor. Sherlock  Holmes  had  his  own  idea  of  Mrs.  Hud- 
son's abilities  in  a  culinary  way.  In  the  final  episode  of 
The  Naval  Treaty  she  rose  to  an  occasion  and  produced, 
in  addition  to  ham  and  eggs,  a  dish  of  curried  chicken 
for  Percy  Phelps's  breakfast.  "Her  cuisine  is  a  little 
limited,"  the  detective  testified  on  that  occasion;  "but 
she  has  as  good  an  idea  of  breakfast  as  a  Scotchwoman." 
On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Hudson  was 
at  her  best  where  a  breakfast  was  concerned;  her  staples 
were  ham  and  eggs,  with  toast  and  coffee.  These  she 
prepared  entirely  to  the  liking  of  her  lodgers,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  she  was  capable  of  rising  to  an  occasion. 
When  something  more  elaborate  than  curried  chicken 
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seemed  to  be  in  order,  Holmes  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands  and  some  confectioner  was  benefited. 
Nevertheless,  she  could  prepare  the  traditional  roast  of 
beef,  and  did  occasionally  prepare  it;  it  stood,  when 
cold,  upon  the  collaborators'  sideboard  until,  presuma- 
bly, they  indicated  that  they  were  through  with  it. 
Fortunately  for  Holmes,  there  was  a  cold  joint  on  hand 
during  his  investigation  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Beryl  Coronet.  It  saved  him  from  going  hungry 
throughout  an  arduous  afternoon  and  evening. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Holmes  and  Watson 
frequently  dined  out.  In  particular  was  this  likely  to  be 
the  case  after  some  rather  special  triumph;  and  the 
strong  probability  is  that  Mrs.  Hudson  prepared  no 
dinners  without  previous  orders.  If  Holmes  planned  to 
dine  at  home,  one  evening,  no  doubt  when  possible  he 
told  her  of  his  intention.  When  he  failed  to  leave  in- 
structions, he  took  pot  luck  from  the  sideboard  or 
hunted  up  a  restaurant.  "Dinner  for  two  as  soon  as 
possible,"  was  his  order  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
venture of  The  Mazarin  Stone;  but  it  was  probably 
something  from  the  sideboard. 

Tea  was,  from  time  to  time,  a  pleasant  possibility  in 
the  day's  events,  but  for  the  most  part  the  two  men 
were  well  occupied  from  breakfast  through  to  dinner, 
and  even  later.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Mrs.  Hudson 
the  arrangement,  all  in  all,  may  not  have  been  the  best 
imaginable,  but,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  only 
arrangement  possible. 
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Complicating  even  the  simple  routine  of  breakfast 
was  the  fact  that  Holmes  rose  fairly  late,  save  where 
he  was  roused  untimely,  while  Watson  rose  conspicu- 
ously later.  Frequently  as  we  see  the  friends  together 
at  the  breakfast  table— a  pleasant  tryst,  and  a  favorite 
scene  with  most  of  the  doctor's  readers— it  was  actually 
not  often  that  they  entirely  synchronized.  Often  Wat- 
son came  down  to  find  Holmes  gone  about  his  business, 
and  at  best  it  was  his  habit  to  enter  the  scene  to  the  last 
rattle  of  his  companion's  coffee  cup.  Triumphant  indeed 
must  have  been  an  occasion  when  Watson  finished  be- 
fore Holmes;  one  such  is  recorded  in  the  opening  lines 
of  The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  Sherlock  Holmes,  as 
we  behold  him,  is  still  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  while 
Watson  stands  upon  the  hearth-rug,  examining  the 
handsome  stick  left  by  Dr.  James  Mortimer  the  night 
before.  Obviously  he  has  already  finished,  and  in  the 
warm  glow  of  comfortable  satiety  he  dares  to  venture 
some  pregnant  observations  of  his  own. 

But  the  whole  business  of  breakfast  must  often  have 
been  a  little  trying  for  Mrs.  Hudson. 

Years  later,  the  faintest  possible  clue  emerges  from 
Watson's  text  to  indicate  a  change  in  the  Baker  Street 
domestic  staff.  In  the  opening  scene  of  Thor  Bridge, 
dated  by  inference  in  the  early  days  of  October,  1900, 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  suggest  to  Sherlock  Holmes  a 
certain  division  of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  new  cook. 
A  new  cook— the  words  are  clearly  printed  in  the  rec- 
ord. But  a  new  cook  suggests  an  old  cook,  now  vanished 
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from  the  scene.  And  the  original  cook  was  certainly 
Mrs.  Hudson.  It  is  a  disturbing  hint,  and  it  is  obvious 
only  that  somewhere  along  the  years  a  cook  was  taken 
into  the  household,  who  was  in  turn  supplanted  by 
another.  The  probability  is  that  the  first  one  appeared 
at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Hudson  believed  herself  to  be 
becoming  prosperous.  Somewhere  along  in  1888,  per- 
haps? By  that  time— we  have  Watson's  word  for  it— 
Holmes's  payments  to  his  landlady  had  become  quite 
"princely." 

There  is  much  for  which  we  must  always  be  grateful 
to  Watson.  He  told  what  seemed  to  him  important. 
But  it  never  crossed  his  mind  that  we  should  ever  care 
to  know  the  exits  and  entrances  of  Baker  Street  domes- 
tics. Yet  as  more  and  more  the  interest  of  the  world 
centers  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  every 
item  of  his  association  becomes  enchanting.  It  is  possible 
to  regret  the  doctor's  reticence  about  the  humbler  lives 
that  toiled  obscurely  in  the  echo  of  that  sonorous  repu- 
tation. 

About  the  page,  for  instance.  He  had  his  uses.  He 
held  the  door  for  those  who  had  business  with  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  for  those  with  whom  Holmes 
had  business.  He  held  the  door  for  clients  entering  and 
prisoners  departing.  It  was  an  exciting  enough  existence 
for  a  lad.  Two  pages,  at  least,  are  indicated  during  the 
public  career  of  the  detective,  and  the  last  and  best  of 
them  was  Billy.  His  first  appearance,  unless  Watson  is 
confused,  was  some  time  prior  to  the  adventure  called 
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The  Valley  of  Fear,  in  which  episode,  as  recorded,  he 
is  already  on  the  job.  It  was  Billy,  we  are  told,  who 
showed  Inspector  MacDonald  into  the  collaborators' 
living  room.  That  was  in  January,  1887,  and,  as  late  as 
the  summer  of  1903— a  long  stretch— he  was  still  appar- 
ently upon  the  premises.  In  that  year  and  season  he 
greeted  Watson,  in  the  opening  scenes  of  The  Mazarin 
Stone,  and  made  a  significant  remark.  Watson,  noting 
the  dummy  of  the  detective  in  the  window,  observed, 
according  to  the  record:  "We  used  something  of  the 
sort  once  before"— an  obvious  reference  to  the  adven- 
ture of  The  Empty  House,  which  occurred  in  April, 
1894.  And  Billy  replied  that  that  had  been  before  his 
time. 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  Watson  ivas  confused 
when  he  recorded  the  circumstances  of  MacDonald's 
arrival  in  1887.  In  this  matter  we  may  safely  trust  to 
Billy,  who  would  have  a  clearer  memory  of  his  employ- 
ment than  would  the  doctor.  Unless,  indeed,  the  earlier 
page  was  also  called  Billy;  in  which  case  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  problem  can  be  settled  without  greater 
confusion  than  already  exists.  In  The  Noble  Bachelor, 
however,  one  of  Holmes's  cases  that  followed  The 
Valley  of  Fear  by  only  a  few  months,  it  was  "our  page- 
boy," in  Watson's  words,  who  threw  open  the  door  to 
announce  Lord  Robert  St.  Simon;  there  was  no  mention 
of  any  Billy.  Nor  was  there  in  the  earlier  record  of  The 
Yellow  Face,  an  odd  mystery  that  came  to  Holmes  in 
the  spring  of  1882.  But  it  was  clearly  Billy  who,  on 
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October  4,  1900,  ushered  Mr.  Marlow  Bates  into  the 
presence. 

«  The  actual  change  of  pages  took  place,  one  fancies, 
some  time  after  the  adventure  of  Shoscombe  Old  Place, 
which  occurred  in  the  early  summer  of  1897;  in  Wat- 
son's account  of  that  curious  episode  the  page-boy  is 
still  nameless.  The  final  proof  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
doctor's  record  of  1903,  at  which  time  Billy  was  still 
"the  young  but  very  wise  and  tactful  page,  who  had 
helped  a  little  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion which  surrounded  the  saturnine  figure  of  the  great 
detective."  In  spite  of  the  "third  person"  form  of  narra- 
tive, the  quoted  words  are  too  clearly  Watson's  own  for 
any  doubt  to  exist  about  their  authorship.  It  is  notorious 
that  by  January,  1903,  he  had  remarried,  and  the  com- 
placent utterance  is  precisely  what  he  would  have 
thought  about  the  predicament  of  Holmes,  after  a  few 
months  of  separation. 

But  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  page  upon  the  prem- 
ises, it  was  Mrs.  Hudson  herself  who  frequently 
announced  the  detective's  visitors.  There  must  have 
been  some  system  about  the  matter,  a  private  one  that 
functioned  consistently  but  without  conscious  thought, 
perhaps,  in  her  interesting  mind.  Class  consciousness, 
one  thinks,  had  some  bearing  on  the  matter.  Martha 
Hudson,  a  loyal  and  devoted  servant  of  an  indubitably 
higher  type,  was  unquestionably  a  bit  of  a  snob.  Her  ex- 
clamations of  disgust,  twice  recorded,  at  the  boisterous 
entrance  of  the  ragged  urchins  led  by  Wiggins,  are 
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sufficient  in  themselves  to  urge  the  point;  but  it  is  her 
conduct  in  the  instances  of  distinguished  visitors  that 
betrays  her.  These  she  ushered  up  the  stairs  herself,  and 
bowed  them  through  the  door.  The  case  of  Lady  Hilda 
Trelawney  Hope  is  typical;  her  card  preceded  her, 
majestically,  upon  the  brass  salver.  And  immediately 
before  the  Lady  Hilda  there  had  been  the  illustrious 
Lord  Bellinger  himself— "twice  Premier  of  Britain." 
Such  things  were  always  happening.  Watson  would 
have  been  "guilty  of  an  indiscretion"  if  he  had  even 
hinted  at  the  identity  of  some  of  the  illustrious  clients 
who  crossed  the  humble  threshold  in  Baker  Street,  dur- 
ing the  one  year  1895.  There  is  small  question  that  Mrs. 
Hudson  handled  all  such  in  person. 

If  the  King  of  Bohemia  appears  to  be  an  instance  to 
the  contrary— he  climbed  the  steps  in  solitary  splendor 
and  rapped  authoritatively  on  the  door— it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that,  for  all  the  richness  of  his  attire,  he  was 
a  rather  terrifying  figure,  even  for  fin-de-siecle  London, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  snapped  on  his  black  vizard 
mask  a  little  earlier  than  Watson  thought.  The  doctor's 
deduction  that  he  had  adjusted  it  outside  the  living- 
room  door,  because  "his  hand  was  still  raised  to  it  as  he 
entered,"  is  plausible  and  ingenious,  but  not  necessarily 
the  fact.  He  may  simply  have  been  testing  it  for  security 
at  that  highly  secret  moment.  To  Airs.  Hudson  he  may 
well  have  seemed  some  wild  bandit  from  the  Balkans. 

As  summing  up  this  amusing  situation  in  the  house- 
hold, it  may  be  suggested  that  where  visitors  or  clients 
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were  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  her  personal 
attendance,  Mrs.  Hudson  personally  attended.  For  the 
rest,  with  exceptions,  a  humbler  servant  was  quite  good 
enough.  Many,  indeed,  had  no  attendance  at  all,  after 
the  outer  door  had  been  successfully  negotiated;  they 
climbed  the  seventeen  steps  alone,  and  knocked  with 
their  own  knuckles.  Where  a  visitor  was  familiar  this 
was,  of  course,  the  rule.  Hopkins,  for  instance,  was 
allowed  to  go  straight  up,  at  any  hour;  as  was  the  portly 
Mycroft,  although  he  did  not  often  attend  upon  his 
brother.  In  exceptional  instances  visitors  were  even 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  in  the  absence  of  its  tenants— 
a  reckless  business  at  best;  but  it  is  likely  that  by  the 
case  of  Dr.  Percy  Trevelyan  Mrs.  Hudson's  uncanny 
shrewdness  in  such  decisions  is  attested.  A  "pale,  taper- 
faced  man  with  sandy  whiskers,"  a  haggard  expression, 
and  an  unhealthy  complexion,  there  can  have  been  little 
enough  about  Trevelyan's  outward  appearance  to 
recommend  him.  Holmes  himself  perhaps  was  hardly 
more  apt  at  rapid  diagnosis  of  a  stranger  than  Mrs. 
Hudson  on  her  outer  threshold.  What  he  caught  by  ob- 
servation and  deduction  may  have  been  little  more,  in 
substance,  than  that  revealed  to  her  by  intuition.  It  is 
proverbial  that  landladies  are  that  way. 

As  somewhat  qualifying  this  view  of  Aiartha  Hudson 
—this  suggestion  of  a  certain  snobbishness,  which  in  no 
wise  detracted  from  her  fundamental  kindliness  and 
amiability— it  may  be  ventured  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  curiosity;  that  is,  she  was  a  woman.  There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  she  was  a  witness  to  some  strange,  impulsive 
entrances  and  some  remarkable  exits.  That  her  extraordi- 
nary lodgers  fascinated  her,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
long  association  to  its  end,  is  certain.  It  follows  that 
where  curiosity  struggled  with  decorum,  she  would 
frequently  indulge  her  curiosity.  One  fancies  that  she 
appeared  at  times  with  visitors  of  less  importance  than 
impatience,  for  no  reason  other  than  that  their  behavior 
roused  her  interest.  Did  she  ever  listen  outside  the  door? 
The  suspicion  is  uncharitable  and  unworthy,  and  proba- 
bly entirely  justified.  Just  for  an  instant  perhaps— a  mo- 
ment—after the  barrier  had  been  closed,  to  catch  the 
opening  lines  of  the  drama?  Perhaps  to  verify  her  own 
conjecture  that  this  was  a  saddening  case  of  lovers 
parted?  And  this  natural  curiosity  would  mildly  operate 
with  reference  to  the  living  room.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  her  duties  ended,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
threshold,  would  make  her  the  more  eager  to  cross  over. 
The  room  itself  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  chaotically 
filled  as  it  was  with  the  detective's  souvenirs  of  crime 
and  comfort.  For  one  reason  and  another,  then,  one 
thinks  that  Mrs.  Hudson  liked  occasionally  to  get  past 
the  door,  just  to  see  what  was  going  on.  And  while 
direct  evidence  is  lacking,  one  thinks  that  she  was  not 
above  a  little  innocent  eavesdropping. 

They  were  all  busy  enough,  heaven  knows— maid, 
page  and  landlady— showing  people  up,  or  simply  an- 
swering the  doorbell.  The  doctor's  narratives  are  filled 
with  the  tramp  of  feet  upon  the  stairs.  And  it  is  certain 
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that  the  bell  rang  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning  and  afternoon.  When  Watson,  waiting  in  the 
rooms  for  his  friend's  return  from  an  investigation,  tells 
us  that  "every  time  a  knock  came  to  the  door"  he 
imagined  it  to  be  Holmes  returning,  he  tells  us  also,  by 
inference,  that  there  were  many  knocks.  Letters  and 
cablegrams  and  newspapers  were  constantly  arriving, 
particularly  newspapers;  one  gathers  that  every  new 
edition  found  its  way  into  the  consulting  room.  And 
coffee  went  up  the  stairs  at  almost  mathematical  inter- 
vals. No  wonder  there  was  a  page-boy  and  a  maid,  and 
even  so  it  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Hudson  kept  her  flesh 
down  somewhat,  with  her  constant  climbing.  "From  the 
years  1894  to  1901  inclusive,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  was 
a  very  busy  man,"  reports  the  doctor,  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  his  account  of  The  Solitary  Cyclist;  but 
almost  equally  busy,  we  may  be  sure,  was  Mrs.  Hudson 
and  her  little  staff  of  servants. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  she  went  to  bed  about  eleven, 
and  she  was  quite  definitely  between  the  blankets  on 
that  stormy  night  in  late  November,  1894,  when  Hop- 
kins's cabwheel  grated  against  the  curb.  It  was  Watson 
who  had  to  let  the  inspector  in.  "Run  down,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  open  the  door,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  on 
that  occasion,  "for  all  virtuous  folk  have  been  long  in 
bed."  That  was  the  night  they  put  up  Hopkins  on  the 
sofa,  in  preparation  for  an  early  start,  next  morning, 
for  Yoxley  Old  Place.  There  was  a  train  at  six  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Chatham,  and  the  humane  Holmes  did 
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not  rouse  his  slumbering  landlady.  They  had  coffee 
brewed  on  the  detective's  spirit-lamp. 

In  Watson's  sprightly  narrative  called  The  Dying 
Detective  we  have  perhaps  our  clearest  view  of  Mrs. 
Hudson,  as  she  existed  for  the  doctor.  She  was,  he  tells 
us  in  his  first  sentence,  "a  long-suffering  woman.  Not 
only,"  he  continues,  "was  her  first-floor  flat  invaded  at 
all  hours  by  throngs  of  singular  and  often  undesirable 
characters,  but  her  remarkable  lodger  showed  an  eccen- 
tricity and  irregularity  in  his  life  which  must  have  sorely 
tried  her  patience.  His  incredible  untidiness,  his  addic- 
tion to  music  at  strange  hours,  his  occasional  revolver 
practice  within  doors,  his  weird  and  often  malodorous 
scientific  experiments,  and  the  atmosphere  of  violence 
and  danger  which  hung  around  him  made  him  the  very 
worst  tenant  in  London." 

One  can  hardly  question  the  characterization  either 
of  Holmes  or  Mrs.  Hudson. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  proceeds  the  doctor,  as  if  it 
explained  everything,  "his  payments  were  princely.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  house  might  have  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  which  Holmes  paid  for  his  rooms 
during  the  years  that  I  was  with  him." 

That  is  an  assertion  that  opens  up  a  subject  with 
which  we  have  no  immediate  concern— the  matter  of 
Holmes's  profits.  As  it  relates  to  the  rental  paid  by  the 
detective,  it  is  possibly  more  extravagant  than  signifi- 
cant. The  impecunious  Watson  was  no  judge  of  what 
was  princely.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Holmes  paid  his 
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landlady  a  decent  sum  of  money,  perhaps  monthly,  per- 
haps semi-monthly,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  Watson 
thought  the  sum  excessive.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  the  circumstance  had  some  relation  to  the  detec- 
tive's continued  tenancy  of  the  rooms,  and  to  Mrs. 
Hudson's  regard  for  him.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  whole 
story,  as  Watson  presently  admits:  "The  landlady  stood 
in  the  deepest  awe  of  him,"  he  tells  us,  "and  never  dared 
to  interfere  with  him,  however  outrageous  his  proceed- 
ings might  seem";  but,  "she  was  fond  of  him,  too,"  he 
confesses,  "for  he  had  a  remarkable  gentleness  and 
courtesy  in  his  dealings  with  women." 

And  a  little  later:  "Knowing  how  genuine  was  her 
regard  for  him,  I  listened  earnestly  to  her  story  when 
she  came  to  my  rooms  in  the  second  year  of  my  married 
life  and  told  me  of  the  sad  condition  to  which  my  poor 
friend  was  reduced." 

Whatever  Mrs.  Hudson's  awe  of  Sherlock  Holmes, 
and  no  doubt  it  continued  throughout  the  years,  her 
sincere  affection  for  him  cannot  be  questioned.  She 
believed  him  to  be  dying,  when  she  rushed  off  to 
Watson  on  that  November  day  in  1888.  For  three  days 
she  had  seen  him  sinking,  while  he  refused  to  allow  her 
to  call  in  a  doctor,  and  her  agitation  was  profound. 
Watson  was  horrified,  and  they  drove  back  together 
to  the  rooms  in  Baker  Street,  Mrs.  Hudson  explaining 
all  the  way.  "You  know  how  masterful  he  is,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  dare  to  disobey  him."  Yet,  "with  your  leave 
or  without  it,  Mr.  Holmes,"  she  had  told  him  at  last, 
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"I  am  going  for  a  doctor  this  very  hour."  It  was  not 
alone  concern  for  a  profitable  lodger  that  dictated  her 
decision.  When  Watson  emerged  from  the  sick-room 
she  "was  waiting,  trembling  and  weeping,  in  the  pas- 
sage." It  is  certain  that  she  had  been  there  throughout 
the  entire  scene  within. 

More  than  a  year  before,  her  affectionate  concern  for 
Holmes  had  been  evident.  During  the  excitements  of 
the  search  for  the  Andaman  Islander,  she  had  been 
worried  about  the  detective's  health,  and  had  even  ven- 
tured—with a  doctor  in  the  house— to  prescribe  "a  cool- 
ing medicine." 

She  would  appear  always  to  have  been  in  excellent 
health  herself.  Possibly  Watson  looked  after  any  small 
disorders  that  afflicted  her  while  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  but  a  landlady  with  a  cooling  medicine  in  her 
cupboard  would  have  her  own  ways  of  looking  after 
her  health.  What  she  thought  of  Holmes's  drug  habits, 
until  he  abandoned  them,  is  nowhere  revealed,  and  the 
strong  probability  is  that  she  never  suspected  them. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Holmes— in  1888— failed  to  take 
her  into  his  confidence  in  the  little  comedy  of  The 
Dying  Detective;  in  such  dangerous  matters  he  played 
a  lone  hand,  and  very  properly  so.  In  smaller  deceptions 
he  made  flattering  use  of  her,  as  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
adventure  recorded  as  The  Naval  Treaty,  when  she 
conspired  with  him  to  serve  up  the  missing  papers  under 
a  breakfast  cover.  This  innocent  hoax  tickled  her 
immensely,  one  likes  to  think.  To  have  a  hand  in  any 
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of  her  favorite  lodger's  enterprises  must  always  have 
pleased  her.  Her  sense  of  humor  is  not  anywhere  re- 
vealed as  notable,  however,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  did 
not  often  rise  above  complicity  in  some  such  trickery 
as  the  episode  of  the  naval  papers.  Doubtless  there  were 
a  number  of  little  pleasantries  about  the  Persian  slipper 
and  the  coal-scuttle,  and  doubtless  they  became  a  bit 
familiar  with  repetition. 

But  the  actual  adventures  of  Mrs.  Hudson  were  for  a 
number  of  years  merely  emotional  states  of  heart  and 
mind  occasioned  by  the  rumblings  of  the  volcano  on 
whose  slopes  she  lived.  They  were  lightning  flashes  on 
a  horizon  that  was  sometimes  far  off  and  sometimes  close 
at  hand.  They  were  sounds  and  apprehensions  from  the 
living  room  above;  swift  pictures  of  detective-inspectors 
arriving  in  haste  and  prisoners  departing  under  duress; 
sinister  figures  on  the  doorstep.  They  were,  in  brief, 
the  emanations  from  that  atmosphere  of  violence  and 
danger  which  made  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  in  Watson's 
considered  phrase,  "the  very  worst  tenant  in  London." 
They  were  also,  of  course,  the  adventures  in  anticipa- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  innocent  bystander,  who— after 
all— is  quite  likely  to  be  hurt  in  any  disturbance  of  which 
he  makes  himself  a  part.  Mrs.  Hudson's  adventures,  in 
the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  possibly  began 
with  the  determination  of  Professor  Moriarty  to  dis- 
courage the  attentions  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes. 

"No  great  harm  was  done"  the  rooms  in  Baker  Street, 
we  arc  told,  by  the  fire  started  there  by  Moriarty 's 
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agents,  on  a  night  in  April,  1891,  but  the  shock  to  Mrs. 
Hudson  must  have  been  considerable.  We  have  no  re- 
port of  the  actual  damage  done,  other  than  Holmes's 
laconic  comment.  The  newspapers  of  the  following  day 
carried  an  account  of  the  outrage,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  Holmes  derived  his  own  information.  He 
was  not  in  the  rooms  when  they  were  fired,  and  Watson 
was  at  that  time  married  and  gone  domestic  ways. 
Unless  she  had  a  crony  in,  Mrs.  Hudson  was  alone  with 
her  miniature  staff  of  servants,  and  as  such  enterprises 
as  arson  are  carried  out  at  secret  hours,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  were  all  in  bed.  A  pretty  disturbance  they 
must  have  had,  and  Mrs.  Hudson  undoubtedly  sat  up 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Thereafter  came  the  tidings  of  Holmes's  death  in 
Switzerland. 

"It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to 
write  these  last  words  in  which  I  shall  ever  record  the 
singular  gifts  by  which  my  friend  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes 
was  distinguished,"  wrote  Watson,  in  beginning  his 
account  of  The  Final  Problem.  His  heart,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  no  heavier  than  that  of  Martha  Hudson.  Only 
Mycroft,  of  the  intimate  circle,  knew  that  Holmes  sur- 
vived, and  what  sentimental  tale  he  told  his  brother's 
sorrowing  housekeeper,  to  account  for  keeping  up  the 
rooms  in  Baker  Street,  we  may  only  surmise.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  admirable  creature  would  have 
kept  them  up  herself,  merely  for  auld  lang  syne.  One 
can  imagine  the  tales  with  which  she  edified  her  cronies, 
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during  the  three  years  of  the  detective's  absence.  And 
her  melancholy  perambulations  of  the  famous  living 
room,  now  at  last  wide  open— like  a  museum— for  her 
inspection. 

But  if  she  mourned  for  Holmes  after  the  tidings  of 
his  death,  the  shock  of  his  return  produced  an  emotional 
disturbance  even  more  intense;  it  threw  her  into  violent 
hysterics.  Small  wonder,  of  course:  Watson  himself,  a 
little  later,  fainted  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life. 
Resurrection  must  always,  one  fancies,  occasion  dra- 
matics more  spectacular  than  the  more  familiar  phe- 
nomenon of  death.  But  she  recovered  from  her  shock 
when  she  realized  that  Holmes  had  need  of  her,  and 
the  adventure  which  followed  was  one  of  the  high  spots 
of  Martha  Hudson's  life  of  service. 

Holmes's  plans  had  been  quickly  made.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  the  gang,  whose  leader  lay  dead  beneath 
the  Reichenbach,  knew  that  he  had  returned.  Unknown 
to  Mrs.  Hudson,  although  probably  suspected  by  brother 
Mycroft,  they  had  watched  the  rooms  with  unceasing 
hatred,  after  his  disappearance,  knowing  that  some  day 
he  would  return.  Incidentally,  it  is  obvious  that  more  of 
them  escaped  the  police  net  than  Scotland  Yard  ad- 
mitted in  its  telegram  to  Holmes  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  capture  of  the  desperate  Col.  Sebastian  Moran, 
Moriarty's  underling,  Mrs.  Hudson  played  her  part 
with  intelligence  and  courage.  Eight  times  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  while  Holmes  and  Watson  waited  in  the 
empty  house  across  the  way,  the  silhouetted  shadow  of 
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the  detective's  bust  changed  its  shape  upon  the  blind, 
as  Martha  Hudson,  on  her  hands  and  knees,  operated 
the  facsimile  in  the  lighted  living  room.  Then  the  Colo- 
nel's bullet  shattered  the  window-glass,  passed  accurately 
through  the  waxen  skull,  and  flattened  against  the  op- 
posite wall.  Mrs.  Hudson  picked  it  from  the  carpet  as 
coolly  as  she  would  have  lifted  a  penny. 

Holmes  was  obliged  to  her  for  her  assistance,  and 
told  her  so— a  trifle  abruptly,  it  would  appear  from 
Watson's  record  of  the  scene;  but  it  was  sufficient  for 
Mrs.  Hudson.  A  laconic  word  of  praise  from  Sherlock 
Holmes  went  a  long  way  with  those  who  served  him. 
She  was  a  bit  distressed,  however,  by  the  ruin  wrought 
by  the  Colonel's  marksmanship.  "I'm  afraid  it  has 
spoiled  your  beautiful  bust,"  she  told  the  detective,  a 
little  later,  handing  him  the  bullet. 

The  place  had  been  put  in  order  during  Holmes's 
absence;  his  supposed  death  had  furnished  an  opportu- 
nity for  straightening-up,  that  Mrs.  Hudson,  for  all  her 
grief,  had  not  failed  to  remark.  "Our  old  chambers," 
wrote  Watson,  in  The  Empty  House,  "had  been  left 
unchanged,  through  the  supervision  of  Mycroft  Holmes 
and  the  immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Hudson.  As  I  entered 
I  saw,  it  is  true,  an  unwonted  tidiness,  but  the  old  land- 
marks were  all  in  their  places.  There  were  the  chemical 
corner  and  the  acid-stained  deal-top  table.  There  upon 
a  shelf  was  the  row  of  formidable  scrap-books  and 
books  of  reference  which  many  of  our  fellow-citizens 
would  have  been  so  glad  to  burn.  The  diagrams,  the 
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violin-case,  and  the  pipe-rack— even  the  Persian  slipper 
which  contained  the  tobacco— all  met  my  eye  as  I 
glanced  round  me." 

A  happy  homecoming,  one  must  believe,  for  all  of 
them.  Thereafter,  too,  the  relationship  must  have  been 
somewhat  closer.  Holmes  was  never  at  any  time  demon- 
strative, even  in  his  relations  with  Watson,  and  Mrs. 
Hudson  was  clearly  a  woman  who  knew  her  place  and 
was  careful  to  occupy  it.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  a  new  warmth  entered  the  situation  after 
the  detective's  return  from  the  dead.  Holmes's  prover- 
bial distrust  of  the  sex  was  surely  qualified,  after  the 
adventure  of  The  Empty  House,  by  a  distinguished 
exception  made  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Hudson.  Later  events, 
indeed,  were  to  prove  that  he  did  hold  both  her  courage 
and  intelligence  in  the  highest  respect;  so  much  so  that 
in  an  hour  of  his  own  and  his  country's  need,  it  was  of 
Martha  Hudson  that  he  thought  and  to  Martha  Hudson 
that  he  turned  for  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  connections  had  been  restored. 
In  Baker  Street,  again,  all  was  as  it  had  been  and  as  it 
ever  shall  be.  Watson,  whose  wife  had  died  in  the  de- 
tective's absence,  was  back  once  more  in  his  old  room, 
and  events  were  shaping  toward  the  adventures  of  The 
Second  Stain  and  The  Golden  Pince-Nez:  episodes 
dated  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  memorable  year  1894. 

The  years  that  followed  were  to  bring  to  Holmes, 
and  vicariously  to  A4rs.  Hudson,  some  of  the  most  sur- 
prising of  his  many  experiences.  Patrick  Cairns,  the 
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murderer  of  "Black  Peter"  Carey,  was  to  be  captured 
in  the  rooms  in  Baker  Street,  after  a  struggle  that,  to 
Mrs.  Hudson,  must  have  been  reminiscent  of  that  which 
preceded  the  taking  of  Jefferson  Hope.  The  wild-eyed 
and  unhappy  John  Hector  McFarlane  was  to  clatter 
up  the  stairs  with  every  evidence  of  madness;  the  portly 
Mycroft  was  to  drive  through  yellow  fog  to  his  brother's 
doorstep,  with  tidings  of  sensational  import;  and  Dr. 
Thorneycroft  Huxtable,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was  to  crash 
prostrate  and  insensible  upon  the  bearskin  rug.  Illustrious 
clients  in  number  were  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
consulting  room,  and  Holmes  was  to  refuse  a  knight- 
hood for  services  that  never  have  been  revealed.  Watson, 
good  fellow,  was  to  take  another  wife,  though  whose 
he  took  is  still  a  matter  much  debated.  Throughout  all 
these  scenes  of  triumph  and  disorder  moved  Martha 
Hudson  on  her  daily  round.  Her  figure,  we  may  assume, 
grew  thicker  as  the  years  went  past,  and  possibly  she 
climbed  the  stairs  less  often  than  had  been  her  practice 
in  earlier  days.  A  hired  cook,  as  we  have  seen,  had  for 
some  years  relieved  her  of  the  task  of  cooking.  There 
was,  one  thinks,  more  leisure  on  her  hands.  It  would  be 
satisfying  to  know  what  use  she  made  of  it. 

It  has  always  been  a  minor  mystery  what  relaxations 
she  favored  in  her  spare  time,  assuming  that  she  had 
time  to  spare.  There  were  her  cronies,  to  be  sure;  but 
cinemas  had  not  yet  been  invented.  One  fancies  that 
she  took  to  "patience,"  and  later  on— as  we  shall  see— to 
knitting.  When  Holmes  played  upon  his  violin,  we  may 
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be  sure  she  sat  and  listened,  rapt  by  the  strains  that  also 
soothed  and  charmed  the  sentimental  doctor.  Madame 
Tussaud's  was  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  likely  that  its 
Chamber  of  Horrors  displayed  a  murderer  or  two  of 
Holmes's  plucking.  One  sees  her  there  on  rainy  after- 
noons, perhaps  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

What  she  thought  of  Watson's  marriages  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  record.  That  she  was  fond  of  Mary 
Morstan  can  easily  be  imagined;  and  it  may  be  that  she 
wondered  why  the  doctor,  after  his  wife's  death,  did 
not  at  once  return  to  Baker  Street.  She  was  not  the  sort, 
however,  to  venture  comment  on  a  delicate  subject. 
Whomever  Watson  married,  in  1902  or  1903,  we  may 
be  certain  that  she  offered  her  congratulations  with 
good  humor  and  sincerity.  But  Holmes's  refusal  of  a 
knighthood  must  have  tried  her  patience  sorely. 

In  the  matter  of  Sherlock  Holmes's  disguises,  over 
the  years  of  the  relationship,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  passed  between  them.  There  was  a  streak 
of  mischief  in  the  detective;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  he  tried  them  out  upon  her,  with  amusing 
results.  She  had  sharp  eyes,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  he  passed  their  scrutiny  unrecognized,  he  was  content 
that  others  too  would  be  deluded.  It  is  notorious  that 
he  fooled  Watson  and  Athelney  Jones  without  half 
trying,  but  in  Mrs.  Hudson  he  must  have  recognized 
an  intelligence  of  a  different  order.  It  is  likely  that 
sometimes  she  dismayed  him.  Like  the  landlady  in  Aris- 
tophanes, she  may  have  asked,  upon  occasion:    "Did 
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you  expect  I  would  not  know  you  again  because  you 
had  buskins  on?"  Or  words  to  that  effect.  With  his 
more  usual  mummery  she  was,  of  course,  familiar,  and 
the  spectacle  of  an  asthmatic  seafaring  gentleman  creep- 
ing up  the  stairs,  believing  himself  unknown,  just  con- 
ceivably may  have  caused  her  to  stand  below  and  giggle. 

Once  in  the  early  days  Holmes  called  her  Turner- 
Mrs.  Turner.  So  Watson,  at  any  rate,  sets  forth  in  A 
Scandal  in  Bohemia.  "When  Mrs.  Turner  has  brought 
in  the  tray  I  will  make  it  clear  to  you,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, as  alleged  by  Watson;  meaning  that  he  would  make 
clear  what  service  he  demanded  of  the  doctor.  The 
remark  has  been  anything  but  clear  to  students  of  the 
record.  That  Holmes  actually  made  it  may  be  doubted; 
it  is  too  obviously  the  sort  of  error  Watson  would 
commit  in  the  throes  of  composition.  No  doubt,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  a  patient  named  Turner  was  wait- 
ing in  his  consulting  room— was  in  some  fashion,  any- 
way, upon  his  mind.  The  story  was  written  by  the 
doctor  in  1891,1  after  the  supposed  death  of  Holmes  in 
Switzerland,  about  an  adventure  dated  in  1888;  that  is, 
it  was  written  during  the  early  weeks  of  his  mourning 
for  his  friend,  at  a  time  when  he  was  distraught.  It  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  Watson  forgot 
the  name  of  his  old  landlady,  but  it  is  a  bit  to  his  dis- 
credit, one  thinks,  that  not  once  during  the  three  years 
of  Holmes's  absence  did  he  call  upon  her. 

So  they  lived  in  Baker  Street,  and  so  always  shall 

1It  appeared  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  July,  1891. 
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they  live;  the  detective  and  the  doctor  and,  below  stairs, 
the  humble  and  loyal  housekeeper  whose  happiness  it 
was  to  serve  them.  The  actual  term  of  the  detective's 
tenancy  was  from  February,  1881,2  until  late  in  1903— 
more  probably  until  the  early  months  of  1904.  The 
date  of  Holmes's  retirement  from  practice  is  not  set 
forth  by  Watson;  but  in  September,  1903,  he  was  still 
actively  engaged  on  the  extraordinary  adventure  of  The 
Creeping  Man,  and  by  December,  1904,3  he  had  defi- 
nitely retired  to  bee-keeping  on  the  Sussex  Downs.  The 
hegira  from  London  occurred  some  time  in  the  months 
between,  and  the  probabilities  are  perhaps  in  favor  of 
a  removal  during  the  spring  months  of  the  latter  year. 
Thus  ended  the  long  Baker  Street  career  of  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  consulting  specialist  in  crime,  and, 
with  it,  one  thinks,  Mrs.  Hudson's  tenancy  of  the  prem- 
ises made  famous  by  her  remarkable  lodger.  Whether 
she  owned  the  building  or  merely  herself  rented  it  from 
another,  is  not  clear;  but— although  it  is  nowhere  ex- 
plicitly asserted— there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
she  retired  with  Holmes  to  Sussex;  if  not  at  once,  then 
later.  Writing,  in  his  retirement,  of  the  curious  mystery 
of  The  Lion's  Mane,  it  is  Holmes  himself  who  furnishes 
the  clue.  "My  house  is  lonely,"  he  tells  us.  "I,  my  old 
housekeeper,  and  my  bees  have  the  estate  all  to  our- 
selves." This  was  in  1926,  in  which  year  the  detective 

2  The  Study  in  Scarlet  was  called  to  his  attention  on  March  4th;  dur- 
ing the  'first  week  or  so'  there  had  been  no  callers. 

8  Sec  The  Adventure  of  the  Second  Stain,  which  was  published  in 
the  Strand  Magazine  of  December,  1904. 
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published  the  reminiscence.4  He  was  writing,  however, 
of  an  adventure  that  occurred  in  1907,  and  even  then 
Mrs.  Hudson  was  with  him.  It  was  she  who  first  heard 
of  the  curious  incident  of  Fitzroy  McPherson's  dog, 
and  mentioned  it  to  Holmes— although  he  did  not  en- 
courage gossip  of  the  countryside. 

Thereafter  the  record  of  her  service  is  a  blank  until 
the  second  day  of  August,  19 14— "the  most  terrible 
August  in  the  history  of  the  world."  On  that  evening 
two  famous  Germans  stood  upon  the  terrace  of  a  house 
near  Harwich.  "Only  one  window  showed  a  light  be- 
hind them;  in  it  there  stood  a  lamp,  and  beside  it,  seated 
at  a  table,  was  a  dear  old  ruddy-faced  woman  in  a  coun- 
try cap.  She  was  bending  over  her  knitting  and  stopping 
occasionally  to  stroke  a  large  black  cat  upon  a  stool 
beside  her."  With  her  self-absorption  and  "general  air 
of  comfortable  somnolence,"  thought  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans, she  might  have  personified  Britannia  herself. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Von  Herling,  the  secretary 
of  legation;  and  Von  Bork  replied:  "That  is  Martha, 
the  only  servant  I  have  left." 

She  looked  with  apprehension  at  the  figure  on  the 
sofa,  a  little  later,  when  Von  Bork  lay  trussed  and  help- 
less, and  seemed  distressed  that  it  was  she  who  had 
brought  him  to  that  pass.  "According  to  his  lights,"  she 
said,  he  had  been  a  kindly  master.  For  two  years  she 
had  served  him  faithfully,  by  Holmes's  order,  and  at 
length  she  had  betrayed  him— the  master  spy  of  Ger- 

4  In  the  Strand  Magazine  of  December,  1926. 
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many.  The  dousing  of  her  lamp  had  been  the  signal  for 
the  detective's  entrance.  It  was  Martha  Hudson's  last 
adventure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  research  to  dis- 
cover. In  all  things  she  had  played  her  part  to  admira- 
tion, Holmes  told  the  doctor  when  he  came  upon  the 
scene:  "I  got  her  the  situation  when  first  I  took  the 
matter  up."  Once  more  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a 
woman's  wit  had  saved  a  mighty  nation  from  disaster. 

She  was  to  report  to  Holmes  upon  the  morrow,  at 
Claridge's  Hotel,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  returned,  in  time,  to  their  cottage  on  the  Sussex 
Downs.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which,  with  Sherlock 
Holmes,  she  now  passes  her  declining  years,  and  they 
are  eighty,  each  of  them,  if  they  are  a  day.5  Mrs.  Hud- 
son, in  all  likelihood,  is  even  older.  Certainly  she  was  no 
younger  than  Holmes  when  he  became  her  lodger.  Her 
"stately  tread,"  in  1 88 1,  would  suggest  at  least  a  woman 
in  her  prime.  Is  it  possible  that  she  is  verging  on  her 
first  century? 

But  it  is  proverbial  that  landladies  never  die. 

"My  villa,"  wrote  Holmes,  in  1926,  "is  situated  upon 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Downs,  commanding  a  great 
view  of  the  Channel.  At  this  point  the  coast-line  is  en- 
tirely of  chalk  cliffs,  which  can  only  be  descended  by  a 
single,  long,  tortuous  path,  which  is  steep  and  slippery. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  path  lie  a  hundred  yards  of  peb- 
bles and  shingle,  even  when  the  tide  is  at  full.  Here  and 
there,  however,  there  are  curves  and  hollows  which 

5  Sherlock  Holmes  is  believed  to  have  been  born  in  1854. 
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make  splendid  swimming-pools  filled  afresh  with  each 
flow."  It  is  a  description  richly  rilled  with  pictorial 
suggestion,  and  the  possibilities  turn  one  a  little  giddy. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  break  their  necks. 

In  the  evenings,  if  he  still  lives,  Harold  Stackhurst 
sometimes  drops  in  for  a  chat  and,  probably,  a  cup  of 
Mrs.  Hudson's  tea.  We  may  imagine  that  the  conversa- 
tion runs  a  bit  to  bees  and  rheumatism,  then  swings  to 
days  and  nights  in  Baker  Street.  Lucky  Harold  Stack- 
hurst! Only  occasionally  does  Watson  visit  them,  which 
is  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  record.  But  Holmes,  pre- 
sumably, still  adds  a  chapter,  now  and  then,  to  that 
textbook  which  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  declining 
years— which  was  to  "focus  the  whole  art  of  detection" 
into  a  single  volume.  The  long  winter  evenings,  when 
the  bees  and  Mrs.  Hudson  have  been  sent  to  bed,  should 
be  an  admirable  time  for  literary  composition. 
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Now  and  then  in  the  questing  career  of  every  book- 
lover  there  comes  to  hand,  in  some  old  shop  or  attic,  a 
disreputable-looking  pamphlet  that  upon  inspection 
turns  out  to  be  pure  treasure-trove.  Few  items  of  Amer- 
icana (or,  for  that  matter,  gymnasticana)  have  given 
me  the  pleasure  that,  over  the  years,  I  have  had  from 
a  slight  document,  priced  originally  at  ten  cents,  the 
contents  of  which  I  now  propose  to  reveal.  And  few 
men,  I  venture  to  think,  can  boast  an  adventure  in  their 
lives  comparable  with  the  astounding  experience  of 
Harry  Colcord,  whose  modest  life-story  (modestly  told, 
at  any  rate)  packs  a  collection  of  thrills  of  a  potency 
that  few  fiction  writers  have  been  able  to  achieve.  It 
was  his  unliterary  but  dramatic  account  of  a  few  days 
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out  of  his  living  that  led  me  to  the  whole  story  of  the 
most  fascinating  showman  in  the  history  of  man's  re- 
sounding folly.  Collectors  of  circus  literature— a  sizable 
division  of  the  collecting  fraternity— may  know  the 
curious  little  item,  or  may  shortly  be  scrambling  to 
obtain  it;  but  my  immediate  intention  is  merely  to  cele- 
brate what  seems  to  me  the  most  incredible  adventure 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  the  unknown  Lindbergh  winged  his  memora- 
ble way  across  the  Atlantic  into  immortality,  his  solo 
flight  was  hailed  as  the  most  thrilling  feat  of  our  time. 
Overnight  was  born  a  hero  for  the  masses.  Better  still, 
a  hero  with  no  taint  of  commercialism,  no  flavor  of  the 
charlatan.  Yet  it  was  a  day,  as  it  is  still  a  day,  of  vulgar 
enough  sensational  achievement;  when,  for  the  most  part, 
a  citizenry  was  content  to  gather  in  a  street  below  a 
tall  building  and  watch  a  flagpole  sitter  munch  his  mid- 
day meal. 

For  the  public  must  have  its  heroes,  however  fleet- 
ing their  tenure  of  office.  Somebody  to  look  up  to: 
hence,  perhaps,  the  flagpole  sitter,  if  you  do  not  find 
the  notion  too  facetious.  When  there  are  no  flagpole 
sitters  available  there  are  tennis  champions  and  film  stars 
and  Channel  swimmers— somebody  to  occupy  the  head- 
lines and  sweeten  the  breakfast  coffee.  That  in  a  major- 
ity of  instances  they  serve  no  useful  purpose  is,  possi- 
bly, beside  the  point.  As  between  Lindbergh  and  the 
then  current  flagpole  sitter  there  was,  to  be  sure,  a  vast 
gulf  that  one  likes  to  think  the  populace  appreciated; 
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but  the  suspicion  persists  that  it  is  recklessness  and 
glamor  that  make  the  hero,  quite  as  surely  as  ideals  or 
the  dubious  altruism  of  calisthenic  achievement.  There 
was  color  in  the  flight  of  Lindbergh— and  poetry— and 
a  high  daring  that  captured  the  imagination,  but  there 
was  also  a  considerable  novelty. 

In  our  grandfathers'  day  it  was  much  the  same.  There 
were  no  flagpole  sitters  in  those  jolly  times,  if  one  re- 
members history;  but  Mr.  Poe's  balloon  hoax  had  cap- 
tured the  credulous  fancy,  avid  for  the  newest  sensa- 
tion, and  no  doubt  there  were  other  matters  of  curious 
concern  and  interest.  Among  other  things,  there  was 
this  performance  that  I  have  called  the  most  thrilling  feat 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  certainly  it  was  an  aston- 
ishing affair.  For  part  of  the  story  I  have  gone  to  old 
newspaper  files,  where  the  name  of  the  principal  figure 
of  the  tale  was  once  spread  in  bold  capitals  followed  by 
exclamation  points. 

Jean  Francois  Gravelet  (or  Gravelette)  is  the  hero 
whose  adventures  I  propose  to  follow,  but  he  was 
known  chiefly  by  another  name.  Who  now,  unless  it  be 
those  ageing  inhabitants  who  were  boys  and  girls  in 
1859,  recalls  the  exploits  of  the  mighty  Blondin,  Mon- 
arch of  the  Cable? 

It  is  Niagara  with  which  his  name  is  most  intimately 
associated,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  on  the  day  of 
Blondin's  most  notorious  feat  all  roads  led  to  the  giant 
cataract.1  Certainly  few  persons  able  to  read  or  pos- 
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sessed  of  hearing  could  have  been  unaware  of  the  spec- 
tacle that  was  to  go  forward  there.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  it.  And  no  doubt  those  citizens  of  the  world 
who  were  unable  to  attend  were  there  in  spirit  and 
anxiety.  It  was  estimated,  after  the  event,  that  some 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  had  managed  to  crowd 
the  available  space  with  their  corporeal  bodies. 

They  had  come  to  see  Blondin,  the  Prince  of  Manila, 
as  he  sometimes  called  himself,  stroll  across  the  boiling 
caldron  of  Niagara  on  a  bridge  of  rope.  Bridge,  of 
course,  is  figurative:  it  was  a  single  hempen  cable  that 
stretched  from  shore  to  shore.  Its  elevation  above  the 
water  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  at  one  side;  at  the 
other  one  hundred  and  seventy.  The  chasm  bridged  was 
eleven  hundred  feet— a  dizzy  span.  At  one  end— the 
starting  point— lay  the  United  States  of  America;  at  the 
other— the  finish— lay  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Between 
and  beneath  lay  the  seething  river,  and  all  around  and 
about  rose  endlessly  the  clouds  and  pillars  of  damp  vapor 
from  the  cataract. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  brilliant  and  perilous  undertaking 
that  Monsieur  Blondin  purposed,  and  one  calculated  to 
chill  the  blood  even  of  Her  Majesty's  grenadiers,  sta- 
tioned that  day  upon  the  farther  bank  of  the  stream. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before  within  the 
memory  of  man.  The  fame  of  Monsieur  Blondin,  the 
French  ropewalker,  was  considerable;  but  even  the  rich 
imagination  of  Monsieur  Blondin  had  not  previously 
risen  to  such  heights.  Upon  a  slender  rope— almost  as 
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narrow  as  that  pathway  upon  which  Mohammed  makes 
his  followers  cross  to  Paradise— Blondin  proposed  to 
journey  from  frontier  to  frontier,  for  the  greater  glory 
of  France  and  the  considerable  enhancement  of  his  purse 
and  prestige. 

A  tremendous  spectacle  indeed!  And  its  dangers  no 
less  than  its  novelty  may  be  assumed  to  have  attracted 
its  audience.  Such  normal  and  accustomed  hazards  as 
the  uncertainty  of  fastenings  and  the  inexperience  of 
assistants  were,  in  this  instance,  rendered  tenfold  more 
formidable  by  the  circumstance  that  no  human  hand 
could  extend  the  slightest  aid  in  case  of  accident.  A  mis- 
step would  be  followed  by  certain  death  for  the  per- 
former. 

An  audience  in  every  way  fitting  graced  the  scene. 
Canadian  steamers  arrived  at  frequent  intervals  with  ex- 
cursionists from  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  and  the  trains 
from  Buffalo  and  other  parts  of  America  rolled  in  with 
eager  and  morbid  curiosity  seekers  dripping  from  their 
steps.  Canada's  most  famous  figures  were  on  hand  to 
witness  the  anticipated  catastrophe.  The  United  States 
sent  a  motley  of  judges,  clergymen,  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  social  lights.  Educators  and  generals  jostled 
newspaper  editors  for  position.  Housetops,  windows, 
scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  other  eligible 
points  of  vantage  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Neigh- 
boring bridges  were  densely  packed.  The  inclosures  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  exhibited  a  maelstrom  of  moving, 
excited  faces.  It  was  an  incredible  scene,  and  it  is  certain 
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that  large  sums  of  money  were  wagered  on  the  coming 
event. 

The  arrangements  had  been  made  only  after  consid- 
erable difficulty.  In  the  winter  of  1858,  Blondin  had 
selected  the  spot  at  which  he  wished  to  cross.  His  idea 
was  to  stretch  his  rope  from  Goat  Island  over  the  top 
of  Terrapin  Tower  to  Table  Rock  on  the  Canadian 
shore.  Permission  was  promptly  denied  him  by  the  land- 
owners on  either  side.  In  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  set- 
tle upon  a  site  farther  down  the  river,  and  the  rope 
actually  was  stretched  from  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
Clifton  House  to  a  spot  on  the  other  bank,  called 
White's  Pleasure  Ground.  In  the  spring  of  1859  the 
final  plans  had  been  drawn. 

This,  according  to  one  of  the  historians  of  the  event, 
was  the  way  the  rope  was  hung:  First,  a  smaller  cable 
was  conveyed  across  the  river,  a  thicker  one  attached, 
and  to  this  again  was  attached  the  cable  proper— a  three- 
inch  rope  of  fine  and  tested  hemp.  This  was  in  two  sec- 
tions of  a  thousand  feet  each,  united  by  a  long  splice. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Canadian  cliff  it  was  twined  about 
three  axletrees  placed  one  behind  another  in  holes  drilled 
for  them  in  the  solid  rock.  It  was  made  as  taut  as  possi- 
ble by  a  windlass  worked  by  horses  on  the  American 
shore,  some  two  thousand  feet  distant.  The  rope  hung 
high  at  either  end,  however,  and  was  sagged  about  fifty 
feet  in  the  center  by  its  own  weight. 

To  reduce  the  swaying  of  the  slender  bridge,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  on  guy  lines,  and  a  car  was  rigged— 
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running  under  the  rope— by  means  of  which  the  ends  of 
other  cords  were  carried  out  and  attached  to  the  main 
cable  at  intervals  of  twenty  feet.  These  were  then  made 
taut  along  the  banks,  and  each  guy  was  weighted  with 
a  heavy  bag  of  salt  to  keep  it  from  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  performer's  balancing  pole.  In  the  center  of  the  rope 
was  a  space  of  forty  feet  without  guys. 

"And  now  the  Niagara  River  was  spanned  as  with  a 
huge  spider's  web,"  wrote  the  late  Jarvis  Blume,  once 
a  Chicago  justice  of  the  peace.  "Whenever  the  wind 
blew  down  the  stream  the  whole  fabric,  guy  lines  and 
all,  would  vibrate  or  sway  about  fifty  feet.  A  truly  un- 
inviting bridge  indeed!" 

This  was  the  bridge  which  Blondin  proposed  to  cross 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  the  moment  was 
at  length  at  hand.  The  little  man  who  had  literally 
dreamed  his  great  adventure  in  a  heavy  sleep,  after  a 
public  dinner  in  his  honor  some  months  before,  now 
faced  the  reality  of  his  dream. 

He  was  no  novice.  He  had  walked  many  ropes  be- 
fore, in  perilous  places  and  at  perilous  heights.  It  was  no 
artificial  courage  that  Blondin  possessed,  born  of  mere 
skill  and  vanity.  The  son  of  one  of  Napoleon's  own 
heroes,  he  had  inherited  many  of  his  father's  qualities. 
On  the  voyage  to  America  he  had  sprung  overboard  to 
rescue  a  drowning  man.  As  performers  go,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  rather  modest  than  otherwise.  In  spite  of  his 
reckless  daring,  he  is  known  to  have  been  not  a  little 
cautious  where  caution  seemed  to  be  required.  He  knew 
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his  ability  to  a  hair's  breadth,  and  was  careful  not  to 
venture  beyond  it. 

The  Niagara  adventure  was  to  be  his  piece  de  resis- 
tance, the  crowning  feat  of  his  career.  He  was  then  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  slight,  agile,  but  withal  nobly 
whiskered  and  mustachioed  as  befitted  the  leading  acro- 
bat of  his  day.  He  had  no  nerves  to  speak  of.  His  co- 
ordination was  excellent.  If  he  entertained  qualms,  he 
did  not  display  them;  and  probably  he  had  none. 

His  audience  was  waiting. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  torn  with  shouts  and  cheers. 
Blondin  had  appeared  at  the  American  end  of  the  rope 
and  was  making  his  preparations.  A  small  man,  this  hero 
in  fleshings,  hardly  larger  than  a  boy,  his  weight  per- 
haps ten  stone.  Every  eye  was  on  him.  Every  lip  de- 
bated his  chances  of  success.  Tall  hats  came  off  in  au- 
tomatic anxiety  and  were  jammed  back  upon  their 
owners'  heads.  Crinolines  rustled.  The  shrill  voices  of 
children  rose  above  the  murmur  that  had  succeeded  the 
first  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  Again  the  cheers  rang  out, 
to  be  renewed  at  intervals  until  the  moment  of  his  first 
forward  step  upon  the  cable. 

Blondin  was  inspecting  some  of  the  guys.  Now  he 
was  talking  with  those  about  him.  He  was  making  ready 
to  step  off.  He  was  picking  up  his  balance  pole— a  fifty- 
pound  burden— and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  rope.  And 
now  he  was  launched  in  space  and  had  begun  his  jour- 
ney toward  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada:  a 
breathless  moment. 
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Without  hesitation,  the  performer  proceeded  briskly, 
almost  casually,  to  the  center  of  the  cable.  There  he 
seated  himself  with  great  composure  and  glanced  com- 
placently about  him  at  the  thronging  shores.  He  did 
not  look  down,  it  was  reported;  that  was  something 
he  had  trained  himself  never  to  do.  After  a  few  seconds 
he  rose  upright,  strolled  forward  again  for  some  feet, 
and  again  stopped.  This  time  he  stretched  himself  at  full 
length  upon  the  rope,  lying  upon  his  back,  his  balance 
pole  horizontally  across  his  chest.  Another  moment  of 
suspense;  then  a  feat  of  appalling  rashness.  He  turned 
a  back  somersault  upon  the  rope,  came  upright  upon 
his  feet,  and  walking  rapidly  to  his  landing  stage,  arrived 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  no  more  than  alighted  from  a  bus. 

The  entire  journey,  with  its  stop-overs,  had  occupied 
about  five  minutes. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  deafening  shouts  on  either  bank 
of  the  river,  a  Canadian  band  could  be  heard  playing 
the  Marseillaise. 

Thereafter  there  was  an  interval  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  the  performer  reappeared 
at  the  Canadian  end  of  the  rope  with  a  camera  and 
tripod  on  his  back.  That,  too,  was  a  novelty  in  those 
days. 

Advancing  upon  the  cable  to  a  point  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  shore,  he  lashed  his  balance  pole  to  the 
rope,  unstrapped  his  burden,  adjusted  it  in  front  of  him, 
and  took  a  picture  of  the  crowded  shore  line.  This 
achieved,  he  shouldered  his  machine,  unlashed  his  bal- 
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ance  pole,  and  returned  whence  he  had  come,  quickly 
to  reappear  again  with  another  and  heavier  burden. 

"What  under  the  sun?"  asked  the  gaping  people. 

In  no  time  at  all,  the  little  man  was  seen  coming 
toward  America  with  a  lumbering  chair.  When  about 
a  third  of  the  distance  had  been  covered,  he  placed  his 
chair  upon  the  rope,  seated  himself,  and,  crossing  his 
legs,  gazed  around  him  with  magnificent  unconcern.  A 
moment  later  he  had  adjusted  two  legs  of  the  chair  upon 
the  rope  and  again  seated  himself.  Coming  closer  to  the 
American  shore,  he  readjusted  his  chair  and  stood  up- 
right on  it.  At  this  point  women  began  to  faint. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Monsieur  Blondin,  still  bland 
and  smiling,  came  ashore  at  his  original  point  of  depar- 
ture, and  was  seen  to  be  in  no  wise  fatigued  by  his 
adventure.  The  entire  performance  had  occupied  per- 
haps an  hour. 

What  the  spectators  thought  and  said  may  be  im- 
agined—or perhaps  it  is  beyond  conjecture,  since  idiom 
changes  rapidly  within  as  short  a  period  as  seventy-five 
years.  What  the  newspapers  in  England  said  was,  in 
our  own  idiom,  plenty.  Metropolitan  editors  printed  the 
tale,  as  they  would  then  have  printed  any  good  fable, 
and  pooh-poohed  it  editorially  and  in  private.  In  time 
there  crossed  the  Atlantic  an  apparently  well-authenti- 
cated story  contradicting  the  whole  episode.  There  was, 
it  appeared,  no  such  person  as  Monsieur  Blondin  at  all. 
He  was  as  much  a  myth  as  the  great  sea  serpent  or,  said 
the  English,  the  Cock  Lane  ghost.  Niagara  had  not  been 
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crossed,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to  cross  it. 

This  piece  of  iconoclasm  was  later  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  work  of  certain  hotel  keepers  at  summer 
resorts,  who,  playing  to  thinning  houses,  as  it  were,  by 
reason  of  the  counterattractions  of  Niagara,  had  re- 
solved to  denounce  the  performance  as  a  hoax. 

Corroborative  evidence  from  thousands  who  had 
witnessed  the  performance  confirmed  the  most  colorful 
newspaper  reports,  however,  and  to  make  certainty  cer- 
tain, Blondin  announced  that  he  would  cross  the  Falls 
again.  He  was  not  at  all  loath  to  do  this.  It  was,  indeed, 
part  of  his  plan  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  his  exhibi- 
tions by  new  and  constantly  more  daring  feats  of  in- 
trepidity. 

Therefore,  on  July  4th  of  the  same  year,  he  again 
walked  across  the  river  on  his  rope,  this  time  blind- 
folded and  in  a  heavy  sack  made  of  blankets.  Later  he 
crossed  trundling  a  wheelbarrow,  with  which  he  per- 
formed a  number  of  hair-raising  tricks,  and  twice  there- 
after he  crossed  again,  the  latter  occasion  marking  the 
high  spot  of  his  sensational  career. 


For  some  time  it  had  been  in  Blondin's  head  to  carry 
a  man  upon  his  back  across  the  swaying  Niagara  cable. 
The  jealousy  of  a  pupil  and  imitator,  a  fellow  country- 
man, one  Delave,  now  threatened  to  anticipate  him. 
Delave,  burning  to   distinguish  himself,   proposed  to 
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stretch  a  rope  across  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester— 
a  shorter  distance  than  at  Niagara— and  to  cross  that 
rope  carrying,  pickaback,  any  citizen  who  cared  to 
volunteer  for  the  journey. 

It  was  an  annoying  situation  and  Blondin  had  to  meet 
it  quickly.  He  moved  swiftly,  and  on  the  heels  of 
Delave's  announcement  came  his  master's  offer  in  the 
press.  Blondin  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any  man 
who  would  volunteer  to  cross  Niagara  on  his  back. 

At  once  a  number  of  ambitious  citizens,  thirsting  for 
distinction,  visited  Niagara  intending  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices; but  after  being  shown  the  swaying  rope  across 
the  rushing  flood,  they  thoughtfully  retired  and  were 
not  again  in  evidence. 

There  was  in  Blondin's  train,  however,  a  young  man 
named  Colcord— Harry  Colcord.  Young  Mr.  Colcord 
had  been  with  Blondin  for  some  time.  He  had  voyaged 
on  Blondin's  back  across  a  number  of  ropes— although 
never  across  any  such  pit  or  gorge  as  Niagara.  In 
circuses  and  opera  houses  of  the  day,  he  had  been  Blon- 
din's favorite  burden— a  reliable  fellow,  thirty-one  years 
old  and  weighing  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pounds.  He  had  been  toughened  and  hardened  by  four 
years  of  life  upon  a  whaler;  and  for  his  services  in  risk- 
ing his  life  on  Blondin's  shoulders  he  received  the  not- 
exorbitant  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Blondin,  failing  to  lure  a  rider  outside  the  profession, 
made  his  proposition  to  Colcord;  and  Colcord,  after 
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witnessing  Blondin's  success  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  a 
chair,  agreed  to  test  his  luck.  Both  knew  that  consider- 
able money  had  been  and  was  being  wagered  on  the 
possible  failure  and  death  of  the  ropewalker,  before  he 
should  have  finished  with  his  chapter  of  adventures,  but 
it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  either  that  a  clique, 
facing  a  heavy  loss,  might  attempt  to  make  failure 
certain. 

Announcement  was  made  that  Blondin  would  carry 
Colcord  upon  his  back  across  the  Niagara  rope,  and  a 
day  was  set.2 

If  the  crowds  that  had  thronged  to  Niagara  before 
had  been  large,  they  were  now  stupendous.  White,  the 
keeper  of  the  opportune  pleasure  ground,  grinned  ju- 
bilantly as  he  gathered  in  the  rain  of  box-office  quar- 
ters, and  on  all  sides  the  concessionaires  were  happy. 
Skepticism,  however,  ran  high.  Would  Colcord  really 
allow  the  Frenchman  to  carry  him  across  the  maelstrom 
on  his  back?  Would  Blondin  at  the  last  minute  refuse  to 
take  the  daring  rider?  Was  there  actually  a  bona-fide 
intention  on  the  part  of  either  to  attempt  the  outrageous 
feat? 

John  Travis,  a  famous  pistol  shot,  wrote  to  Colcord 
to  inquire.  He  was  assured  that  the  attempt  would  be 
made  and  that  it  would  be  successful.  Mr.  Travis,  there- 
upon, took  counsel  of  himself  and  saw  no  reason  why 
the  event  should  not  be  utilized  for  his  own  professional 

2  August  19,  1859. 
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exploitation.  Blondin  had  no  monopoly  of  ideas:  a  man 
of  ideas,  also,  was  John  Travis. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  specta- 
tors were  massed  on  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Niagara,  and 
near  at  hand,  on  the  appointed  day.  Nations  had  gone 
forth  to  war  with  fewer  soldiers  in  the  field.  Railways, 
hotels  and  steamship  companies  plied  their  golden  trade. 
Again  from  all  points  of  the  compass  the  movement  of 
humanity  seemed  to  be  toward  Niagara.  The  great  cata- 
ract itself  had  witnessed  no  such  spectacle  in  all  the 
years  that  had  passed  since  the  first  Indian  paused  in  awe 
beside  its  fearful  smother.  It  has  seen  nothing  like  it 
since. 

The  hour  fixed  for  departure  was  two  in  the  after- 
noon. As  it  approached,  the  murmur  of  the  multitude 
died  away.  A  hush  fell  across  the  scene— such  a  hush  as 
falls  in  a  death  chamber  before  an  execution.  As  the 
clocks  struck  the  hour,  the  two  adventurers  appeared 
at  the  Canadian  end  of  the  rope  and  made  their  final 
preparations  for  the  crossing. 

Certainly  there  was  something  of  the  poet  in  Blondin. 
A  mountebank,  perhaps,  but  almost  a  divine  one.  It  was 
a  prodigious  thing  that  he  had  planned,  and  unerringly 
he  chose  the  proper  stage.  The  dark  background  of 
somber  pines  and  roaring  water  was  as  perfect  and  fan- 
tastic a  mise  en  scene  as  a  painting  by  John  Marin.  The 
whole  episode  somehow  lifted  itself  out  of  the  common- 
place category  of  circus  sensation  and  became  a  work 
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of  art.  One  likes  to  think  that  in  the  soul  of  Blondin, 
an  authentic  artist,  there  was  as  urgent  a  desire  to  tri- 
umph over  natural  law  as  to  thrill  a  gaping  concourse; 
that  quite  wittingly  his  effort  was  to  accomplish  a  mas- 
terpiece that  would  be  perhaps  as  great  a  shock  to 
Nature  as  to  man.  It  may  be  that  it  was  so. 

He  wore  his  professional  tights,  however.  Colcord, 
clad  in  a  dark  dress  suit  of  the  gargon  type,  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  a  social  event  or  to  a  funeral. 

Then  Blondin  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  Col- 
cord climbed  upon  his  back.  A  practiced  man-back 
rider,  the  American  sustained  his  main  weight  evenly  by 
placing  his  hands  on  the  acrobat's  shoulders  and  resting 
his  feet  in  stirrups  that  hung  at  either  side  of  Blondin's 
flanks.  An  assistant  handed  Blondin  his  balancing  pole 
and  the  little  Frenchman  swung  it  to  a  horizontal  line 
and  stepped  upon  the  cable.  The  crossing  of  Niagara 
had  begun. 

At  first  their  progress  was  slow.  Carefully,  a  few 
inches  at  a  time,  Blondin  felt  his  way.  Then  his  stride 
lengthened,  and  steadily,  foot  by  foot,  he  advanced 
upon  the  rope.  Out  over  the  pines  on  the  shore  below 
moved  the  incongruous  pair,  then  over  the  rapid,  lash- 
ing stream.  Onward  and  outward,  while  the  cable 
swayed  lightly  beneath  their  cautious  tread  and  the  ends 
of  the  balancing  pole  moved  gently  up  and  down;  a 
fifty-pound  pole  upon  the  dexterity  of  whose  handling 
depended  almost  utterly  their  lives.  Far  below  them 
danced  the  venturesome  little  steamer  called  Maid  of  the 
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Mist,  from  whose  decks  looked  upward  a  score  and 
more  of  bubble  faces,  unseen  by  the  two  upon  the  rope. 
John  Travis,  the  pistol  shot,  was  there,  awaiting  his  cue. 

After  a  time  they  halted.  Blondin,  tired  by  his  bur- 
den, required  a  rest.  Colcord,  with  infinite  caution, 
slipped  from  his  stirrups  and  stood  behind  the  gymnast 
on  the  cable,  supporting  himself  with  a  hand  at  either 
side  of  Blondin's  body.  The  balancing  pole  moved 
lightly  and  did  the  rest.  Then  Colcord  climbed  back 
into  his  stirrups  and  they  again  moved  forward.  To  the 
people  on  either  shore  they  were  now  the  merest  mario- 
nettes. The  rope  beneath  them  was  invisible.  They 
seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air— a  miraculous  spec- 
tacle. 

Another  halt  was  called.  John  Travis's  time  had  come. 
Blondin,  smiling,  held  a  hat  at  arm's  length  from  his 
body.  A  puff  of  smoke  arose  from  the  Maid  of  the  Mist 
beneath.  The  sharpshooter  had  fired  at  the  extended 
hat.  But  Blondin  shook  his  head,  examining  the  hat.  An- 
other shot,  but  still  the  acrobat  shook  his  head,  and  for 
a  third  time  the  arm  was  extended.  At  the  third  shot,  the 
Frenchman  waved  the  hat  above  him.  The  shot  had 
been  true!  "Hurrah!"  cried  the  crowd.  Hurrah  for 
Blondin,  and  hurrah  for  John  Travis,  that  enterprising 
marksman.  Hurrah,  hurrah! 

Again  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  again  and  yet 
again  Blondin  was  forced  to  rest  himself.  And  at  every 
pause  Colcord  climbed  down  and  stood  behind  his 
mount  upon  the  rope— an  appalling  exercise. 
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"And  now,"  writes  Jarvis  Blume,  "the  passage  is  half 
accomplished.  The  middle  of  the  rope  is  reached,  when 
at  once  it  begins  to  sway  frightfully.  The  ends  of  the 
balancing  pole  move  rapidly,  frantic  as  the  arms  of  a 
windmill  in  a  whirlwind.  Blondin  breaks  into  a  run; 
then  comes  to  a  halt;  there  is  a  sudden  jerk  and  swaying; 
then,  recovering  himself,  he  runs  again,  and " 

A  dreadful  thing  had  happened. 

But  the  rest  of  the  story  belongs  to  Colcord,  the 
young  man  from  Attica,  New  York,  who  participated 
in  the  horror  of  that  crossing. 

"Blondin,"  said  Harry  Colcord,  "was  not  confident 
of  the  success  of  the  undertaking  himself.  He  had  been 
across  a  few  times,  but  without  me  on  his  back,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  effect  the  additional  weight  might 
have  upon  the  rope.  His  earnest  advice  to  me  before 
starting  was:  'Harry,  be  sure  and  let  yourself  rest  all 
the  time  like  a  dead  weight  on  my  back.  If  I  should 
sway  or  stumble,  on  no  account  attempt  to  balance 
yourself.' 

"I  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  My  first  thrill 
occurred  as  we  started.  Over  the  pine  trees,  whose  sharp 
tops  bristled  far  below  us  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
river,  it  seemed  far  more  terrifying  than  out  over  the 
water.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  we  began  to 
descend  the  rope,  which  from  its  weight  had  a  depres- 
sion of  fifty  feet  in  the  center;  but  it  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  Blondin's  advice 
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implicitly.  I  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  man  be- 
neath me  and  I  believed  he  would  get  us  both  across  all 
right.  So  on  we  went,  though  from  the  first  our  progress 
seemed  to  me  dreadfully  slow. 

"The  most  serious  risk  and  ordeal  seemed  to  be  getting 
on  and  off  his  back.  Just  think  of  the  situation— getting 
down  off  a  man's  back,  feeling  with  your  foot  for  a  taut, 
vibrating  rope,  then  standing  on  the  same  while  it  swung 
to  and  fro  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  air,  and  holding 
onto  a  man  in  front  of  you  clad  in  slippery  tights,  when 
the  least  false  move  or  loss  of  presence  of  mind  might 
plunge  you  both  into  eternity— and  then  climbing  again 
upon  his  back!  This  had  to  be  repeated  seven  times. 

"The  sight  of  the  rapidly  flowing,  seething,  tumultu- 
ous current  beneath  us  gave  me  a  peculiar  sensation.  It 
was  that  we  were  moving  at  a  great  rate  up  the  river 
and  making  but  little  progress  to  the  opposite  bank. 
From  the  immense  depth,  the  roar  of  the  water  rose  like 
the  united  voices  of  a  thousand  demons. 

"The  guy  lines,  placed  twenty  feet  apart,  kept  the 
rope  comparatively  steady  till  we  reached  the  space  of 
forty  feet  in  the  center  where  there  were  no  guy  lines. 
We  had  made  about  ten  feet  of  this  forty  when  sud- 
denly Blondin  tottered  and  swayed  in  an  effort  to  walk 
straight,  his  pole  going  furiously  up  and  down.  He  had 
lost  his  balance  and  was  unable  to  regain  it! 

"In  that  awful  moment  his  advice  most  forcibly  im- 
pressed itself  on  me,  and  I  strictly  followed  it,  resting 
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passively,  numbly,  like  a  dead  weight  on  his  shoulders, 
to  stay  or  fall  with  him  as  might  happen.  Discipline 
rose  superior  to  instinct. 

"Unable  to  regain  his  balance,  he  ran  along  the  rope, 
the  impetus  keeping  us  up,  the  pole  thrashing  madly 
up  and  down,  for  thirty  feet,  when  we  reached  the  first 
guy  line  on  the  opposite  side.  On  this  line  he  stepped, 
when  it  immediately  broke,  and  the  main  rope,  pulled 
by  the  corresponding  guy  line,  was  jerked  sidewards. 
This  was  the  most  critical  moment  of  all.  With  his 
wonderful  agility,  he  recovered  himself  just  in  time  and 
won  equilibrium  enough  to  run  to  the  next  brace  of  guy 
lines,  twenty  feet  away,  where  he  halted. 

"  'Get  off,  quick,'  he  said,  and  I  obeyed. 

"He  was  like  a  marble  statue.  Every  muscle  was  tense 
and  rigid.  Large  beads  of  perspiration  trickled  from  him. 
It  was  then  I  most  admired  his  wonderful  grit  and  cool- 
ness. Neither  by  voice  nor  sign  did  he  manifest  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  dastardly  attempt  had  just 
been  made  to  kill  us,  probably  by  some  unscrupulous 
and  murderous  gambler  or  gamblers,  who  adopted  this 
method  of  trying  to  save  their  miserable  stakes. 

"Again  I  got  on  his  back,  and  by  and  by  we  toiled 
up  the  incline  of  the  rope  toward  the  American  shore, 
confronting  a  great  sea  of  staring  faces,  fixed  and  in- 
tense with  interest,  alarm,  fear.  Some  people  shaded 
their  eyes,  as  if  yet  dreading  to  see  us  fall;  some  held 
their  arms  extended,  as  if  to  grasp  us  and  keep  us  from 
falling;  some  excited  men  had  tears  streaming  down 
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their  cheeks.  A  band  was  trying  to  play,  but  the 
wrought-up   musicians   could   evoke   only   discordant 


notes." 


3 

Blondin's  official  biographer,  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  has 
nothing  to  say  of  this  alleged  attempt  upon  the  adven- 
turers' lives— indeed,  Colcord  is  not  even  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  biography 3— and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
one  supposes,  that  Harry  was  spinning  his  yarn  many 
years  after  the  adventure.  But  it  is  a  vivid  story  the 
American  tells,4  and  quite  possibly  something  of  the 
sort  occurred.  How  the  guy  line  was  weakened  by  the 
would-be  murderers,  however,  Colcord  fails  to  conjec- 
ture. Linnaeus  Banks,  in  his  role  of  admiring  Boswell, 
merely  asserts  that,  now  and  then,  as  Blondin  carried  his 
living  freight  along  the  rope,  he  made  a  feint  of  slipping 
"which,  as  often  as  it  was  repeated,  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  veins  of  many  whose  nerves  were 
not  of  the  strongest." 

With  reference  to  the  surprising  feat  of  John  Travis, 
Colcord  asserted  that  the  public  had  simply  been  gulled. 
Sensible  people  might  have  known,  he  said,  that  a  ball 
from  a  pistol  of  the  period  could  not  have  carried  to 
such  a  height,  and  that,  if  it  could,  Travis  would  not 
have  ventured  to  fire  it  from  the  unsteady  deck  of  the 
little  steamer.  "Neither  Blondin  nor  myself  would  have 

3  Blondin:  His  Life  and  Performances,  London,  1862. 

4  Across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  Man's  Back,  by  Jarvis  Blume,  Chicago 
(ca.  1900). 
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agreed  to  stand  for  any  such  fool  shooting."  There  was 
no  ball  in  Travis's  pistol,  it  appears,  but  Blondin,  with  a 
small  iron  instrument,  punched  a  nice,  convincing  bullet 
hole  in  the  hat,  which  later  was  sold  to  an  enthusiast  for 
fifty  dollars. 

Thus  did  Harry  Colcord  ride  man-back  across  the 
Niagara  River,  and  for  a  little  time  the  slender  Ameri- 
can was  as  great  a  hero  as  the  wiry  Frenchman.  It  was 
Blondin,  however,  who  received  a  medal  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Niagara— which  he  later  lost. 

Somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the  perilous  crossing  upon 
those  who  witnessed  it  is  described  by  Colcord  in  his 
reminiscence.  Curiously  characteristic  is  the  anecdote 
furnished  him  by  Paxon,  of  the  Buffalo  Express. 
Throughout  the  crossing,  the  journalist  sat  in  a  small 
boat  with  several  ladies.  These  latter  were  pale  with 
apprehension,  and  one  in  particular  seemed  at  intervals 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  hysterics.  Yet  when  the  adven- 
turers stood  at  length  in  safety  on  their  landing  stage, 
the  nervous  one  was  heard  to  exclaim:  "Pshaw!  Let 
us  go.  It's  all  a  humbug  and  a  fraud!" 

A  second  time  that  autumn  Blondin  carried  Colcord 
across  the  river  on  his  back,  and  again  in  September  of 
i860— the  fourteenth  day— the  crossing  was  repeated  in 
the  presence  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  bril- 
liant following.  The  rope  for  this  latter  journey  had 
been  removed  to  a  spot  farther  down  the  river,  over  the 
famous  whirlpool,  and  newspaper  accounts  of  the  ad- 
venture featured  the  emotions  of  the  young  man  who 
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was  later  to  be  Edward  VII  of  England.  "Great  Emo- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  cried  the  more  conserva- 
tive headlines,  and  the  yellow  journals  of  the  day 
shrieked:  "The  Prince  of  Wales  Faints!" 

Edward  did  not  faint,  but  he  was  genuinely  moved. 
Before  the  crossing  he  shook  the  hands  of  the  perform- 
ers and  said  earnestly  to  Blondin,  "For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  do  anything  extraordinary  because  I  am  here." 
Blondin  replied:  "Your  Royal  Highness,  I'll  carry  your- 
self across,  if  you  wish!" 

The  passage  was  made  without  incident  and  was  Col- 
cord's  last  experience  with  the  famous  gymnast.  The 
same  day,  with  immense  pain  to  all  beholders,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Prince's  injunction  against  "anything  ex- 
traordinary," Blondin  crossed  the  cable,  for  the  first  time, 
on  stilts.  He  did  not  carry  Harry  Colcord— that  thank- 
ful young  man  watched  the  rash  performance  from  the 
sidelines.  "Thank  God  it  is  all  over!"  said  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  the  acrobat  stepped  safely  ashore. 

As  for  Colcord,  whose  courage  one  thinks  to  have 
been  quite  the  equal  of  Blondin's,  his  final  testimony  is 
this: 

"Although  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
thing  occurred,  the  thought  of  it  haunts  me  as  closely 
as  if  it  happened  yesterday.  Often  in  my  dreams  it  all 
comes  back  to  me.  Again  I  sway  from  side  to  side  and 
lay  myself  like  a  dead  weight  as  Blondin  goes  onward 
step  by  step,  the  rope  swinging  and  his  balancing  pole 
oscillating.  Again  I  see  the  shores  black  with  people,  and 
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look  down  upon  the  swirling  river,  far  below,  until  we 
seem  to  be  rushing  upstream.  Again  I  descend  from  his 
back  and  stand  on  the  taut,  vibrating  rope,  so  near  to 
Death  that  his  skeleton  head  seems  grinning  at  my 
shoulder.  And  again  I  feel  Blondin  stumble  and  sway 
as  the  ruffians  try  to  upset  us— and  he  breaks  into  a 
wild  run  for  life— and  I  jump  up  in  nervous  terror  and 
spring,  coldly  perspiring,  from  my  couch.  It  is  like  liv- 
ing the  horror  over  and  over  again." 

It  is  a  good  and  well-told  tale  that  Harry  tells,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  remark  said  to  have  been  addressed 
to  him  by  Blondin  during  the  first  crossing  of  the  cable. 
Linnaeus  Banks  records  the  incident— a  masterpiece  of 
grim  humor.  He  refers  to  it  as  "Blondin's  memorable 
caution  to  the  nervous  man  whom  he  was  carrying  on 
his  back  across  Niagara  Falls:  'I  must  request  you  to  sit 
quiet,'  said  M.  Blondin,  'or  I  shall  have  to  put  you 
down.'  "  Perhaps  it  never  was  said.  Colcord's  own 
account  leaves  no  place  for  it  in  the  episode.  But  who 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  the  American  if  he  was 
nervous? 

Soon  after  that  last  ride,  Colcord  and  Blondin  parted 
and  went  their  separate  ways— Colcord  to  begin  the 
study  of  portrait  painting,  a  less  reckless  and  exciting 
means  of  livelihood;  Blondin  to  astonish  Europe  with  his 
daring,  until,  tricked  and  robbed  by  those  he  trusted- 
according  to  Jarvis  Blume— he  died  in  poverty  about 
the  end  of  the  century  he  had  adorned. 
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But  even  before  that  pitiful  final  chapter,  at  the  height 
of  his  success  in  Europe,  when  he  was  still  the  idol  of 
the  small  boys  of  the  world,  Blondin's  life  had,  for  the 
thoughtful,  taken  on  a  certain  pathos.  It  must  have.  He 
had  climaxed  a  brilliant  career  at  Niagara,  with  incred- 
ible success,  yet  he  was  still  a  young  man,  with  years 
of  life  and  achievement  ahead  of  him.  What  was  there 
left  for  him  to  do?  He  could  not  go  on  forever  crossing 
a  cable  at  Niagara.  He  could  not  readily  carry  the 
cataract  about  with  him,  a  portable  property.  His  im- 
agination had  o'erleaped  itself  too  early.  After  Niagara, 
it  had  to  be  content  with  less  romantic  flights,  with 
sensations  more  nearly  after  the  fashion  of  the  tradi- 
tional mountebank. 

Yet  how  he  worked  it!  He  sought  out  perilous  local- 
ities as  theaters  for  his  exploits  until  the  novelty  of 
it  waned.  He  wore  extraordinary  costumes  and  sur- 
rounded his  clever  legs  with  difficulties.  He  walked  his 
rope  with  bushel  baskets  upon  his  feet  and  chains  upon 
his  neck  and  ankles.  He  stood  upon  his  head  in  the 
middle  of  his  rope  while  fireworks  exploded  about  him. 
He  danced  upon  the  cable,  played  a  fiddle  upon  it  while 
bounding  in  the  air,  cooked  an  omelet  on  a  portable 
stove  skillfully  adjusted  to  the  rope,  wheeled  his  daugh- 
ter across  in  a  wheelbarrow.  At  the  Liverpool  Zoological 
Gardens,  he  substituted  a  lion  for  his  daughter,  but  de- 
clined to  consider  the  proposal  of  a  Staffordshire  publi- 
can that  he  walk  upon  an  iron  coil,  at  an  altitude  of 
fifty  feet,  over  a  succession  of  forty  blast  furnaces. 
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But  Niagara,  in  time,  was  years  away  in  the  famous 
Frenchman's  past,  and  that,  perhaps,  was  the  tragedy  of 
his  declining  years. 

A  prodigious  fellow,  one  supposes;  combining  some- 
what of  the  hero  quality  of  his  Napoleonic  father  with 
the  hard  commercial  sense  of  his  peasant  mother.  Yet  he 
was  an  artist,  too,  in  his  fashion,  and,  like  other  artists, 
required  a  manager  to  handle  his  finances.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  great  artist,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  consistently 
great.  An  egotist  also,  one  supposes,  yet  withal  a  mod- 
est and  inoffensive  one,  we  are  told.  Altogether,  no 
doubt,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  genius,  and  certainly  he  stood 
at  the  very  top  of  his  profession— no  light  achievement, 
whatever  one's  profession  may  be. 

Most  of  all,  he  was  a  precocious  child.  At  five,  he  had 
witnessed  the  exploits  of  a  company  of  traveling  acro- 
bats and  equestrians,  and  had  been  particularly  attracted 
by  the  showy  appearance  of  a  young  man  in  a  blue 
tunic,  in  gay  fleshings  and  spangles,  who  exhibited  great 
deftness  and  ability  upon  a  rope.  At  the  expense  of 
bruised  flesh  and  aching  bones,  he  had  imitated  that 
young  man  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  career. 
In  spite  of  his  beard  and  mustachios,  it  was  a  little 
French  boy,  barely  five,  who  dressed  up  and  carried 
Harry  Colcord  across  the  gorge  at  Niagara,  while  all 
the  world  wondered. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Eunuch 


SOME    NOTES    ON    AN    OLD    CHINESE    CUSTOM 


Time  was,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  when  I  did 
not  know  a  eunuch  from  a  unicorn.  I  had  read  about 
the  creatures,  to  be  sure,  in  books  of  great  innocence, 
such  as  the  expurgated  Arabian  Nights,  but  I  was  youth- 
fully ignorant  of  their  raison  d'etre  and  concerned  only 
with  their  notable  villainies.  The  fairy  tales  of  the  East 
were  filled  with  their  machinations.  That  they  were 
officers  or  stewards  of  the  imperial  palace  was  clear 
enough  even  to  my  infant  understanding,  and,  since  the 
fellows  were  invariably  rascals,  I  put  them  down  as 
sinister  rogues  who  would  bear  a  little  watching.  After 
the  caliphs  and  the  viziers,  however,  I  liked  the  eunuchs 
best.  Even  when  I  had  learned  the  sorry  truth  about 
them,  the  notion  somehow  persisted  that  they  were  al- 
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most  mythological  monsters  of  the  days  of  legend.  Cer- 
tainly I  believed  them  to  be  extinct,  gone  with  the  roc, 
the  dodo  and  the  wind. 

Sir  Richard  Burton's  three-page  footnote  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  tremendous  edition  of  the  Nights  (for  por- 
nographic grown-ups),  may  have  added  to  my  infor- 
mation, but  I  will  confess  that  eunuchs  were  still  just 
figures  in  the  fantastic  tapestry  of  Oriental  fiction  when 
I  went  out  to  China,  in  1935,  and  met  one  of  the  crea- 
tures on  a  street  corner  in  Peking. 

It  was  like  meeting  old  Haroun  al  Raschid  himself. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  my  guide,  a  young  American  woman 
engaged  in  social  service  work,  "a  few  of  them  survive. 
You  must  remember  that  the  empire  did  not  fall  until 
191 2;  and  this  is  still  a  medieval  country.  Funny  old 
boy,  isn't  he?  He's  probably  in  from  the  hills  for  the 
day,  to  visit  friends." 

Quite  suddenly  the  whole  subject  became  as  fascinat- 
ing as  a  detective  story.  I  hurried  to  the  libraries  and 
the  bookshops,  and  ultimately,  of  course,  I  hurried  to 
the  hills.  For  a  time,  at  least,  I  must  have  been  a  leading 
authority  on  one  of  the  most  repulsive  and  absorbing 
chapters  of  Chinese  history.  And  I  am  afraid  my  foot- 
note to  this  queerish  subject  is  even  longer  than  Sir 
Richard  Burton's. 


It  is  all  of  five  hundred  years  now  since  Yung  Lo,  the 
great  Ming  emperor  of  China,  departing  from  his  capi- 
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tal  on  a  hunting  expedition,  informed  his  favorite  gen- 
eral, Kang  Ping,  that  he  was  leaving  him  in  charge  of 
the  palace.  The  general  was  touched  by  the  evidence  of 
royal  confidence.  But  he  was  worried,  also,  for  he  knew 
the  jealousy  of  the  ministers  who,  in  the  emperor's  ab- 
sence, would  spy  upon  his  actions.  It  could  be  predicted 
that  they  would  seek  to  injure  him  by  reporting  some 
imaginary  irregularity  with  the  palace  ladies.  With  ap- 
palling fortitude  he  took  steps  to  circumvent  them. 

His  apprehensions  were  well-founded.  No  sooner  had 
Yung  Lo  returned  to  Peking  than  one  of  the  ministers 
smirked  into  the  presence  and  brought  the  expected 
accusation.  In  reply,  Kang  Ping  explained  what  he  had 
done  and  offered  proof  of  his  incredible  alibi. 

"If  Your  Majesty  will  look  into  the  hollow  of  the 
saddle  on  which  you  rode  away,"  he  said,  "you  will  see 
that  I  speak  the  truth." 

In  all  history,  perhaps,  no  more  dramatic  evidence  of 
innocence  has  been  offered,  and,  for  his  extraordinary 
loyalty,  Kang  Ping  was  instantly  made  chief  eunuch 
of  the  palace.  When  he  died  he  was  deified  by  his  em- 
peror and  buried  beneath  a  green  hill  in  the  grounds  of 
a  temple  erected  in  his  honor. 

Thus  is  the  story  told  in  Chinese  chronicle  (and  even 
in  some  of  the  guide-books),  and  Kang  Ping  is  still  the 
patron  saint  of  China's  eunuchs— such  of  them  as  sur- 
vive, at  any  rate,  in  a  land  that  no  longer  has  a  place  for 
them  in  its  councils  or  its  bedchambers.  The  temple  still 
stands,  about  an  hour  outside  the  walls  of  Peking,  near 
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the  village  of  Hsia  Chuang  and  not  far  from  the  Pa  Pao 
Shan  golf  course.  It  is  a  refuge  for  old  eunuchs,  about  a 
dozen  of  whom  were  in  evidence  the  day  I  called— to 
satisfy  my  morbid  curiosity  about  these  strange  semi- 
men  of  the  Orient,  who  have  played  so  large  a  part  in 
history  and  who  are  still  so  sinister  in  fiction. 

Heaven  knows  these  were  not  sinister.  They  were  as 
amiable  as  kittens  and  almost  as  lively,  although  the 
oldest  among  them  was  eighty-three  and  the  youngest 
sixty -four.  But  they  had  been  unimportant  in  their  day 
at  court,  and  such  tales  as  they  had  to  tell  were  hardly 
worth  the  telling.  They  had  been  under-gardeners  and 
stable  hands  and  scullery  maids.  Only  one  had  been 
actually  employed  in  a  harem;  he  had  waited  upon  the 
chief  concubine  of  a  princeling,  and  had  about  him  an 
air  of  sad  dignity  faintly  suggestive  of  somnambulism. 
The  conversation  over  tea  was  largely  of  horses  and  of 
dogs,  and  of  greater  eunuchs  long  dead  or  long  retired 
to  luxury  in  their  ancestral  homes  on  the  borders  of 
Shantung  and  Chihli. 

It  had  been  my  notion,  based  no  doubt  on  the  Arabian 
Nights,  that  eunuchs  were  all  fat  and  oily,  and  I  believe 
that  some,  indeed,  are  stricken  that  way;  but  these  were 
lean  and  even  lank.  Their  work  in  the  fields  had  made 
them  strong  and  active.  Only  in  their  hairless  faces,  and 
a  curious  thickness  of  the  hips,  did  one  sense  the  effemi- 
nacy ascribed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  predicament. 
Their  faces  were  as  much  the  faces  of  old  women  as  old 
men.  Planes  had  been  subtly  altered  by  the  mutation, 
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resulting— in  old  age— in  lantern  jowls.  Their  voices,  too, 
were  somewhat  less  feminine  than  I  had  thought  to  find. 
They  were  boyish  and  a  trifle  shrill,  but  more  false,  it 
seemed  to  me,  than  actually  falsetto.  Nor  did  I  find  any 
of  the  old  cringing  and  servility  which,  under  the  em- 
pire, is  asserted  to  have  marked  their  appearance.  These, 
at  least,  were  fellows  of  a  certain  spirit  and  address,  a 
change  for  which  one  supposes  their  new  life  to  be 
responsible. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  eunuchs,  having  about  them, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  an  indescribable  je-ne-sais- 
qnoi  that  branded  them  as  members  of  neither  one  sex 
nor  the  other. 

The  youngest  inmate  had  long  black  hair  that  rested 
on  his  shoulders,  thick  and  coarse  as  that  of  an  Indian; 
while  several  who  were  years  older  showed  little  gray 
upon  their  heads.  The  oldest  of  them  all  was  quite  white 
and  partly  bald,  and  his  resemblance  to  a  famous  non- 
agenarian financier  was  so  remarkable  as  to  be  startling. 
I  almost  expected  him  to  hand  me  a  dime.  But  it  was  I 
who  paid  the  dime— ten  cents,  at  any  rate,  in  local 
currency,  to  every  eunuch  for  the  privilege  of  photo- 
graphing him.  Times  were  hard,  their  spokesman  said, 
and  crops  were  none  too  good;  the  sum  was  not  exces- 
sive. Later,  they  found  my  cigarettes  to  their  liking, 
and  I  praised  their  tea. 

Kang  T'ieh,  as  their  patron  is  generally  called— that 
is,  the  "Steel  Duke"— is  buried  in  an  untidy  garden  be- 
hind the  final  courtyard,  without  swank  or  ostentation. 
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Some  trees  push  upward,  like  funeral  plumes,  from  the 
summit  of  the  little  hill  and  there  are  two  stone  tablets 
at  its  foot.  But  the  show  place  of  the  temple  is  the  an- 
cestral hall.  There,  in  a  gloomy  niche,  robed  in  yellow 
silk  and  guarded  by  bronze  warriors  with  spears,  sits 
the  hero  himself,  life  size  and  strangely  majestic— very 
much,  one  fancies,  as  he  looked  in  life;  at  least  as  he 
looked  in  death,  for  the  face  is  painted  in  corpselike 
hues  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  great  bronze  simu- 
lacrum is  realistic  and  oddly  awe-inspiring.  On  either 
side  are  ancient  portraits  of  the  eunuch  general,  and  the 
side  walls  are  painted  to  the  rafters  with  stirring  scenes 
from  his  remarkable  life.  One  looked  in  vain,  however, 
for  that  most  stirring  scene  of  all,  which  raised  the 
temple  in  his  honor. 

In  the  front  courts  are  stone  tablets  inscribed  by 
various  monarchs  in  celebration  of  this  oddest  of  all 
saints,  and  a  great  grove  of  pines  leads,  cloister-like,  to 
the  old  marble  gates,  now  stained  and  shabby  with  the 
years. 

No  less  than  seventeen  acres  of  land  comprise  the 
temple  premises,  much  of  which  area  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Grains  and  vegetables  are  harvested  for  the  Peking 
market,  and  a  quantity  of  tobacco  of  no  particular  merit 
is  raised  for  local  consumption.  The  tobacco  crop  was 
drying  on  a  line  the  day  that  I  was  there.  All  the  eunuchs 
work  on  the  premises,  some  in  the  fields  and  some 
around  the  kitchens  and  the  stables,  and  several  make  a 
daily  circuit  of  the  grounds  to  guard  against  intruders, 
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for  the  various  halls  that  make  up  the  temple  proper 
hold  many  precious  relics. 

Other  workers  are  employed  upon  the  lands  and  live 
within  the  walls— brisk  young  lads  of  another  day  and 
of  another  temper,  who  perform  the  heavier  tasks— and 
there  is  a  "manager,"  a  dapper  little  man  of  Israelitish 
aspect,  whose  plump  elegance  suggests  that  he,  at  least, 
is  making  a  very  decent  living  out  of  these  ageing  sur- 
vivors of  a  dying  race.  Small  evidence  of  elegance  sur- 
vives among  the  eunuchs  themselves,  however;  they  are 
quite  frankly  poor.  One  ancient,  to  be  sure,  was  garbed 
in  velvet  pants  or  overalls,  worn  like  a  cowboy's 
"chaps"— pathetic  relics  of  a  time  when  he  swaggered 
in  a  city  of  vermilion  palaces,  by  lakes  of  lotus-bloom;  it 
is  difficult  at  night,  they  say,  to  pry  him  out  of  them— 
but  for  the  most  part  the  eunuch  garb  at  Kang  T'ieh 
Mu  is  only  coolie  cloth. 

A  mile  away  from  the  temple  is  the  "Eunuchs'  Ceme- 
tery," an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  allotted  by  Yung  Lo 
for  the  purpose  that  it  still  serves.  Here  are  the  graves 
of  seventeen  hundred  eunuchs,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
with  a  stone  monolith  in  front  of  every  mound,  in- 
scribed with  particulars  about  the  individual  beneath. 
All  are  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing  dynasties,  and  the  finest 
is  that  of  Li  Lien-ying,  the  favorite  of  the  late  Dowager- 
Empress,  who  died  in  191 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  It 
must  once  have  been  a  lovely  spot,  as  such  places  go; 
but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  desecrated  by  Marshal  Feng 
Yu-hsiang,    the    "Christian    General,"    whose    soldiers 
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threw  down  many  of  the  tombstones,  shattered  the 
marble  carvings,  and  cut  down  most  of  the  old 
cypresses. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  sentimental  or  romantic  about 
eunuchs,  however  oddly  appealing  may  be  the  group  at 
Kang  T'ieh  Mu— less  than  thirty,  I  believe,  in  all— for, 
by  and  large,  they  are  a  sorry  enough  crew.  After  look- 
ing into  their  history,  in  old  records  sometimes  difficult 
of  access,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  been  as  vicious  and  unscrupulous  an  influence, 
down  the  years,  as  any  other  herd  of  jackals  one  can 
mention. 

Precisely  whose  idea  they  were,  in  the  first  place,  ap- 
pears to  be  uncertain;  but  their  origins  are  probably  as 
old  as  Eastern  despotism  itself.  The  Persians  are  by 
some  asserted  to  have  founded  the  ingenious  practice  of 
rendering  a  man  null  and  void  and  then  employing  him 
among  women,  and,  wherever  the  credit  is  to  be 
awarded,  it  was  a  practice  that  obviously  arose  out  of 
some  early  potentate's  distrust  of  the  members  of  his 
harem.  It  is  the  sheerest  sophistry  to  assert— as  has  been 
claimed— that  eunuchs  were  kept  only  to  mark  the  rank 
of  their  owner  and  add  dignity  to  his  establishment. 

Apparently  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Chinese 
history  or  legend— frequently  the  same  thing— before 
the  Chou  dynasty,  which  began  in  1 1  z  i  b.c.  At  that 
time,  it  is  asserted,  one  Chou  Kung,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  first  monarch  of  that  dispensation,  framed  a  code 
of  laws  for  China  for  the  violation  of  which  he  pro- 
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vided  five  modes  of  punishment,  one  of  them  castration. 
The  criminals  thus  mutilated  were  forced  to  serve  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  historical  pre- 
sumption is  that  they  gave  such  satisfaction  that  the  de- 
mand for  their  services  was  greater  than  the  supply  of 
criminals  destined  for  expurgation.  In  the  circumstances, 
other  means  were  resorted  to  to  obtain  them.  Boys  of 
tender  age  were  bought  or  were  donated  by  ambitious 
relations— perhaps  otherwise  procured— and  denatured 
to  fill  the  palace  posts,  until  what  had  begun  as  a  punish- 
ment only  became  by  custom  or  necessity  an  established 
rule.  It  became,  indeed,  much  more;  in  time  it  became 
such  a  succes  du  scandal,  such  a  triumphant  system  of 
squeeze  and  graft,  that  it  took  on  some  of  the  aspects  of 
a  modern  political  party.  In  short,  like  politics,  it  be- 
came a  profession  that  promised  the  unscrupulous  rogue 
high  office,  great  power,  and  vast  emoluments,  and  not 
a  few  such  rascals  adopted  it  by  choice.  Those  who  rose 
to  power  vied  in  prestige  with  ministers  of  state— some, 
indeed,  became  themselves  ministers  of  state  and  com- 
manders of  armies.  Compensated  for  their  emasculation, 
perhaps,  by  an  increased  talent  for  statecraft  and  per- 
version, they  became  the  confidential  advisers  of  em- 
perors and  the  companions  of  their  most  undignified 
moments.  And  down  the  centuries,  by  their  craftiness 
and  corruption,  their  ambition  and  their  unwearying 
intrigue,  the  creatures  came  to  exercise  so  pernicious  an 
influence  on  government  that  several  successive  dynas- 
ties were  ruined  by  their  machinations.  In  all  generations 
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they  appear  to  have  been  objects  of  the  utmost  hatred 
and  fear. 


At  this  time,  all  your  historian  may  do  is  introduce 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  species.  Kang  T'ieh 
is  perhaps  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
few  to  whose  name  no  odium  attaches.  But  others  are 
almost  equally  notorious,  if  not  equally  popular.  One 
prefers  to  gossip  of  the  bad  ones. 

There  was  Chao  Kuo,  for  example,  a  powerful 
eunuch  in  the  time  of  Shih  Huang  Ti,  first  monarch 
of  the  Ch'in  dynasty.  This  emperor  was  an  able  fellow, 
but  it  was  his  whim  to  live  forever,  and  so  he  spent 
much  time  in  a  vain  search  for  the  drug  that  would 
make  him  immortal.  At  length,  on  one  of  his  trips  away 
from  the  capital  (which  at  the  moment  happened  to  be 
Hsien  Yang),  he  died,  and  Chao's  opportunity  was  at 
hand.  This  was  in  B.C.  2 10,  a  great  many  years  ago. 

One  of  the  emperor's  last  acts  had  been  to  order  a 
message  sent  to  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  apparent,  then 
in  exile  on  the  northern  frontier,  commanding  him  to 
return  to  the  capital  with  the  funeral  train  and  conduct 
the  interment.  For  this  message  Chao  Kuo,  with  Li  Ssu, 
the  chief  minister,  and  Hu  Hai,  the  emperor's  second 
son,  substituted  a  letter  ordering  the  eldest  son  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  at  the  same  time  they  fabricated  a 
decree  appointing  Hu  Hai  to  the  throne.  The  plot  suc- 
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ceeded  admirably;  but  the  Ch'in  dynasty  did  not  long 
survive  the  change.  The  new  emperor  was  completely 
dominated  by  the  eunuch,  who  brought  about  the  exe- 
cution of  Li  Ssu,  and  ultimately  had  the  emperor  him- 
self assassinated.  Tu  Ying,  a  son  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Shih  Huang  Ti,  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne.  Ap- 
parently he  was  a  young  man  of  intelligence,  for  as 
quickly  as  possible  he  had  his  benefactor  killed.  This 
was  the  end  of  Chao  Kuo;  but  to  complete  the  story 
it  may  be  revealed  that  two  months  later  the  young 
emperor  was  himself  eliminated  by  a  rebellion  and  the 
Ch'in  dynasty  ceased  to  exist. 

It  is  of  the  later  eunuchs,  however,  that  we  have  more 
authoritative  reports.  In  the  reign  of  Cheng  Te,  which 
was  from  1505  to  152 1,  a  certain  Liu  Chin  attained  ex- 
traordinary power.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Empress-Dowager  of  that  time,  who  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  "Nine  Thousand  Years,"  although  his  highest 
recommendation  to  her  favor  appears  to  have  been  his 
ability  to  write  equally  well  with  either  hand.  He  was 
a  rapacious  rascal  who  stopped  at  nothing— not  even 
the  ruin  of  his  country  -to  fill  his  own  pockets.  Once,  at 
his  own  expense,  he  hired  laborers  to  enlarge  a  spring 
(flowing  ultimately  into  the  Yellow  River)  thinking  so 
to  increase  the  volume  of  water  as  to  inundate  the  coun- 
try round  Peking;  when— he  thought— he  would  have 
the  disposal  of  government  funds  to  repair  the  damage. 
After  spending  large  sums  on  the  project,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  failure. 
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It  was  during  this  same  reign  that  one  Wei  Chung- 
hsien,  a  eunuch  who  ranked  as  a  prince,  plotted  to  ob- 
tain the  dragon  throne  for  himself.  He  was  a  hopeful 
optimist  who  stealthily  kept  a  concubine,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  miracle.  Deeply  desiring  a  son,  Wei  sent  forth 
expeditions  that  scoured  the  country  for  the  marvelous 
ling-tan,  or  any  other  medicine  that  might  remedy  his 
affliction;  indeed,  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  one 
research  and  another,  looking  to  the  correction  of  his 
youthful  folly.  Once,  told  by  a  physician  that  if  he 
extracted  the  brains  of  seven  living  men,  and  ate  them, 
his  status  quo  ante  would  be  restored,  he  experimented 
with  seven  criminals  and  a  battle-ax,  and  actually  de- 
voured the  revolting  mess  prescribed  for  him.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  ever  was  successful. 

This  ingenious  scoundrel  built  a  tomb  for  his  em- 
peror and  a  palace  for  himself,  both  very  handsome. 
The  palace  he  intended  as  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger 
and  a  sanctuary  behind  whose  gates  he  might  carry  on 
his  remarkable  quests.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  resem- 
bling somewhat  a  walled  city  with  its  watchtowers,  and 
it  had  one  gateway  beyond  which  lay  a  deep  well  with 
a  revolving  trap,  through  which  unwelcome  visitors 
might  be  adroitly  dropped. 

It  was  another  eunuch,  Tu  Shih-'heng,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Ch'ung  Chen  (i 627-1 644)  opened  the  city 
gates  and  admitted  Li  Tzu-ch'eng,  the  rebel  chieftain, 
and  his  horde.  The  rebels  immediately  overran  the  city 
and  the  palace,  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities,  and 
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it  is  satisfying  to  read  that  one  of  Li's  first  official  acts, 
when  he  took  over  the  city;  was  to  behead  the  traitor 
who  had  opened  the  gates.  His  name  is  still  spoken  in 
Peking  with  execration.  But  it  must  be  recorded  also 
that  it  was  yet  another  eunuch,  at  this  time— one  Wang 
Cheng-en— who  accompanied  his  royal  master  to  the 
top  of  Prospect  Hill  and  committed  suicide  beside  him. 
Thus  ended  the  Ming  dynasty— with  the  lives  of  two 
unhappy  eunuchs.  But  the  system  survived.  Some  of  its 
palmiest  days,  indeed,  were  still  before  it. 

During  the  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung  (173 6- 1796)  the 
palace  eunuchs  were  particularly  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing, and  were  detested  by  everyone.  Believing  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  censure,  they  boasted  openly 
of  their  immunity,  and  ran  the  imperial  household  with 
a  high  hand.  But  they  met  their  match,  at  last,  in  the 
person  of  the  wily  President  Liu,  a  minister  of  great 
cunning  and  scholarship,  whom  their  chief  had  had  the 
temerity  to  taunt,  one  day,  upon  the  street.  The  minis- 
ter equally  was  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  and  into 
the  royal  ear  he  whispered  extraordinary  tidings.  Once 
a  eunuch  always  a  eunuch,  he  revealed,  was  not  in  all 
cases  a  veracious  aphorism.  There  were  instances  of 
record  in  which  an  incredible  development  had  necessi- 
tated further  purification.  He  had  heard  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  had  arisen  during  the  Ming  dynasty,  and 
that  the  result  had  been  great  licentiousness  and  disorder 
in  the  palace  between  the  eunuchs  and  the  palace  ladies. 
To  prevent  such  another  scandal,  the  minister  begged 
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that  the  whole  eunuch  body  might  be  inspected  at  once 
and  subjected  to  such  therapy  as  the  situation  might 
call  for.  Ch'ien  Lung,  alarmed,  assented  to  this  reason- 
able proposal,  and  issued  the  necessary  orders;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  eunuchs  who  were  viewed 
with  suspicion  failed  to  survive  their  second  ordeal  and 
died  singularly  unpleasant  deaths. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Chia 
Ch'ing  (1796-1821),  some  of  the  palace  eunuchs  were 
implicated  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  govern- 
ment. They  were  members  of  a  secret  society  calling 
itself  the  White  Feathers,  whose  forces—only  a  few 
hundred  in  number— rashly  attacked  the  imperial  palace 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  eunuchs,  managed  to  effect 
an  entrance.  They  were  defeated,  however,  and  about 
one  hundred  of  them  lost  their  heads. 

Tzu  Hsi,  the  great  Dowager-Empress  of  recent  mem- 
ory, that  masterful  woman,  had  a  favorite  eunuch 
named  Li  Lien-ying.  He  was  an  avaricious  scoundrel 
who,  in  Juliet  Bredon's  phrase,  "held  in  his  greedy 
hands  the  threads  that  controlled  the  dance  of  the  court 
marionettes.  For  forty  years,"  records  Miss  Bredon,  "he 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  government  of  China,  made 
and  unmade  the  highest  officials  of  the  empire,  and 
levied  rich  tribute  on  the  eighteen  provinces.  The  re- 
deeming feature  of  his  character  was  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  his  imperial  mistress.  When  she  died,  his 
proud  spirit  broke,  nor  did  he  long  outlive  her." 

Wild  tales  are  told  of  that  devotion,  and  by  many  it 
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was  believed  that  Li  was  no  eunuch  at  all.  That  story, 
often  repeated,  was  the  invention  of  an  enemy,  how- 
ever, and  is  probably  untrue.  A  far  better  story  of  the 
eunuch's  devotion  is  told  by  Reginald  Johnston  in  his 
Tivilight  in  the  Forbidden  City.  It  turns  on  the  old 
Chinese  belief  that  a  sick  person  may  be  restored  to 
health  by  eating  the  flesh  of  a  son  or  near  relative,  or  of 
a  faithful  friend  or  servant.  Shortly  before  the  war  with 
Japan  (1894),  it  is  recorded,  the  "Old  Buddha"  was 
taken  ill  and  lay  miserably  in  her  bed.  At  her  pillow,  one 
day,  were  her  nephew,  the  emperor,  and  the  notorious 
chief-eunuch.  Looking  up  at  them,  she  sighed  and  said: 
"I  know  I  am  going  to  die,  because  I  have  no  one  so 
devoted  to  me  that  he  will  give  me  the  only  medicine 
that  will  cure  me  of  my  sickness." 

Both  men  knew  what  she  meant,  and  neither  made 
answer,  but  it  was  noted  that  shortly  afterward  the  old 
empress  began  to  mend.  In  a  little  time  she  was  quite 
well  again.  Her  favorite,  however,  was  now  ill,  she  was 
told;  he  had  been  absent  from  duty  for  some  days,  and 
was  still  confined  to  his  bed.  Investigation  revealed  that 
he  had  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  his  thigh,  which  had 
been  cooked  and  given  to  the  empress  in  her  food. 
Thereafter,  it  is  said,  the  chief -eunuch  rose  rapidly  in 
her  favor. 

At  any  rate,  and  for  whatever  reason,  they  became  in- 
separable companions.  When  it  was  the  empress's  fancy 
to  assume  the  guise  of  Kuan-yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
and  rise  from  the  waves  at  her  Summer  Palace  to  lavish 
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her  compassion  on  suffering  humanity,  it  was  Li  who 
led  the  chorus  of  adoring  angels  that  surrounded  her. 
When  she  ravished  the  court  and  the  diplomatic  corps 
with  her  fancy-dress  parties  in  the  rock  gardens  of  the 
Chung  Hai,  it  was  Li  who  principally  danced  attend- 
ance, in  whatever  garb  best  complemented  the  whim  of 
his  mistress. 

But  the  system  was  abolished  at  long  last,  after  thou- 
sands of  years,  by  decree  of  the  last  emperor  of  China; 
although  he  had  abdicated  his  throne  in  1912  and  re- 
tained his  title  only  by  grace  of  the  republic  that  had 
succeeded  him.  Still  living  in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces, 
on  a  large  annual  subsidy  granted  him  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment, Hsuan  T'ung,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1923,  ex- 
pelled the  eunuchs  from  the  Forbidden  City.  A  disas- 
trous fire  had  occurred  in  the  city  a  few  weeks  before, 
shortly  after  the  emperor  had  ordered  a  tabulation  of 
its  treasures,  and  by  many  this  was  asserted  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  eunuchs  in  an  effort  to  cover  their 
pilferings.  However  that  may  have  been,  it  was  the  fire, 
in  effect,  that  drove  them  out  of  Chinese  history. 

For  some  days  they  hung  about  the  neighborhood,  in 
disconsolate  groups,  as  Johnston  records,  awaiting  their 
turn  to  re-enter  the  walls  and  collect  their  personal  be- 
longings; then  they  vanished.  Some  went  to  their  ances- 
tral homes  and  lived  richly  upon  their  plunder.  Strange 
talcs  are  told  of  their  illicit  wealth  and  of  the  palace 
splendor  that  still  surrounds  them.  Others  went  into 
temples,  as  I  have  related,  and  became  honest  farmers. 
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Some,  I  believe,  went  into  business— no  doubt  the  curio 
business.  For  a  time  they  were  objects  of  tourist  interest, 
and  guides  were  troubled  by  the  clutch  of  young  things 
from  Kansas,  and  the  abrupt  command,  "Show  me  a 
eunuch!"  But  of  recent  years  their  fame  has  dwindled 
with  their  fortunes.  Eheu,  jugaces  anni. 


Under  the  Chinese  system  of  eunuchism— or  is  eu- 
narchy  the  word?— in  its  later  days,  at  any  rate,  three 
thousand  eunuchs  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  emperor's 
service,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  palace.  Only  a  few 
of  these,  of  the  highest  grade,  were  in  personal  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor  himself;  they  were  called  "eunuchs 
of  the  presence."  The  rest— of  various  grades— were  dis- 
tributed over  forty-eight  departments,  with  a  staff  and  a 
superintendent  for  each.  Over  all  was  the  powerful 
chief-eunuch,  a  despot  of  despots,  and  usually  an  influ- 
ence behind  the  throne.  Besides  the  emperor,  only  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family  and  high  hereditary  princes 
were  allowed  these  slaves,  who  were— in  China— an 
appanage  of  royalty  only.  In  this  the  system  differed 
from  that  of  some  other  countries,  in  which  any 
wealthy  person  might  employ  them. 

Of  the  palace  eunuchs,  those  of  the  lower  grades  were 
employed  as  water  carriers,  watchmen,  chair-bearers, 
gardeners,  cooks  and  maids.  And  even  these  smaller  fry 
were  not  without  their  opportunities  for  "squeeze";  they 
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are  said  to  have  acquired  large  fortunes,  in  many  in- 
stances, by  facilitating  the  business  of  those  having 
audience  with  the  higher  officials.  Their  actual  salaries, 
however,  were  not  large;  indeed,  they  were  so  small 
that  probably  it  was  only  by  boot-licking  and  extortion 
that  they  were  able  to  get  ahead  at  all.  At  one  time 
eighteen  Lama  priests  were  numbered  among  the  palace 
eunuchs,  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  court 
ladies,  and  there  was  a  dramatic  corps  of  castrates  that 
entertained  the  ladies,  once  a  month,  with  performances 
in  the  palace  theater. 

One  of  the  oddest  features  of  the  system,  perhaps,  is 
revealed  in  the  circumstance  that  most  eunuchs  of  re- 
cent centuries  were  natives  of  Chihli;  indeed,  under  the 
rules,  all  of  them  were  supposed  to  be.  And  of  these,  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  from  a  place  called  Ho- 
chien-fu,  whose  curious  distinction  dates  from  some 
custom  inaugurated  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  A  Chinese 
who  was  once  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  aspect  of 
specialization,  replied  that  the  natives  of  Ho-chien-fu 
liked  to  be  eunuchs;  but  it  is  probable  that  compulsion 
—in  the  first  instance,  anyway— had  something  to  do 
with  it.  George  Carter  Stent,  writing  in  1877,1  named 
three  principal  reasons  why  men  and  boys  became 
eunuchs  in  the  China  of  that  time.  These  were  compul- 
sion, poverty  and  choice,  he  asserted,  in  the  order 
named.  Children  were  compelled  by  their  parents  to 

1  Chinese  Eunuchs.  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai,  1877. 
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submit  to  mutilation,  either  because  they  received 
money  by  the  sale  of  their  boys  or  from  a  desire  to 
see  them  provided  for  in  life.  And  rather  than  beg  or 
steal,  a  certain  number  of  adults,  without  means  of  live- 
lihood, each  year  became  eunuchs  and  offered  their 
services  at  court.  But  those  whose  choice  it  was  to  be 
made  sexless,  it  would  appear,  entered  the  profession 
much  as  lazy  rascals  used  to  enter  the  church— seduced, 
that  is,  by  a  prospect  of  high  living  and  a  comfortable 
old  age.  Among  those  upon  whom  poverty  forced  the 
dubious  profession,  were  sometimes  men  of  middle  age, 
already  married  and  gone  domestic  ways.  These  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  Forbidden  City,  now  and  then,  to 
visit  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  it  was  compul- 
sion, in  Stent's  view,  that  accounted  for  quite  seven- 
eighths  of  the  eunuchs  at  that  time  in  existence. 

All  eunuchs  were  considered  "pure";  but  boys  who 
had  been  deflowered  at  the  age  of  ten  or  earlier  were 
asserted  to  be  "thoroughly  pure."  These  paragons  were 
especially  prized,  and  were  employed  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  had  been 
girls. 

Among  the  familiar  duties  of  the  "eunuchs  of  the 
presence"  was  that  of  bearing  the  emperor's  concubines 
to  the  royal  bedchamber.  When  love  was  the  monarch's 
fancy  of  an  evening,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  longed- 
for  lady  on  a  tally  and  gave  it  to  his  eunuch-in-waiting, 
who  hastened  with  it  to  the  charmer  summoned.  There- 
after she  was  borne  by  eunuchs,  in  a  chair,  into  the  em- 
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peror's  sleeping  apartment— at  which  point  the  eunuchs 
retired.  Toward  daybreak,  however,  the  slave  outside 
the  door  aroused  the  slumbering  lady  and  she  was  borne 
back  to  her  own  apartment.  The  circumstance  of  her 
adventure  was  then  recorded  in  a  book,  together  with 
the  date  of  the  episode,  and  later  the  entry  was  signed 
by  the  emperor.  This  ritual  was  to  substantiate  the  legi- 
timacy of  any  resulting  offspring. 

Of  the  ghastly  ordeal  survived  by  successful  appli- 
cants for  service  in  the  royal  household  it  is  difficult  to 
write.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  shocking  beyond 
belief. 

Outside  an  inner  gate  of  the  palace  was  a  mean-look- 
ing building  known  as  the  "shed,"  in  which  the  hideous 
business  went  forward.  The  men  who  practiced  their 
horrendous  profession  within,  were  recognized  by  the 
government,  but  drew  no  pay  from  it.  They  were  called 
tao-tzu-chiang,  or  "knifers,"  and  they  depended  for 
their  living  on  the  manufacture  of  eunuchs.  For  every 
performance  they  received  a  fixed  sum— six  taels— which 
included  a  patient's  keep  and  nursing  until  he  was  re- 
covered. The  calling  was  almost  an  hereditary  one,  it 
is  said,  as  apprentices  were  usually  members  of  the 
operators'  family.  What  actual  ability  they  possessed 
may  be  judged  only  by  their  results,  and,  unhappily, 
statistical  authorities  are  in  disagreement.  On  the  whole, 
the  mortality  rate  is  said  to  have  been  not  too  high. 
However,  a  great  many  of  the  candidates  died. 

Cures  are  reported  to  have  been  effected  in  about  one 
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hundred  days.  The  new  eunuchs  were  then  sent  to  the 
palace  of  some  one  of  the  lesser  princes  to  learn  their 
duties,  and  presumably  to  get  accustomed  to  their  im- 
proved state  of  being.  At  the  end  of  a  year  they  were 
transferred  to  the  imperial  palace  and  appointed  to  their 
tasks.  When  a  number  of  eunuchs  entered  the  service  at 
the  same  time,  it  was  customary  to  allow  the  palace 
ladies  to  make  their  own  selections.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  new  eunuchs,  before  entering  upon  their 
duties,  were  inspected  by  one  of  the  old-timers  to  be 
certain  they  were  bona  fide. 

At  death,  it  was  permitted  a  eunuch  to  resume  his 
former  estate,  in  so  far  as  appearances  were  concerned, 
that  he  might  enter  the  other  world  as  nearly  his  old 
self  as  possible;  in  this  connection  some  remarkable  sto- 
ries are  told.  The  Chinese  have  a  horror  of  mutilation, 
anyway;  but  it  was  not  mere  vanity  that  sometimes  led 
them  to  try  to  hoodwink  the  King  of  Hades.  It  was  the 
rumor  that  that  monarch  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
turn  defunct  eunuchs  into  she-mules.  In  a  despairing, 
last-minute  effort  to  avoid  this  final  humiliation,  eunuchs 
who  had  lost  or  mislaid  an  imperative  component  of  the 
deception— usually  preserved— sometimes  supplied  the 
omission  by  purchase  from  the  "knifers"  or  by  hire 
from  an  obliging  friend. 

At  the  last  moment  in  the  "shed,"  just  before  the  ir- 
revocable, it  is  said  that  the  practitioners  used  to  pause 
and  inquire  of  voluntary  candidates  whether  they  ever 
would  repent.  In  some  instances  these  repented  in  haste, 
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and  were  sent  back  into  the  world  rejoicing;  but  it 
would  appear  that  a  majority  of  applicants  refused  to 
be  daunted.  There  can  be  small  doubt,  however,  that 
many  repented  at  leisure,  and  with  considerable  agony 
of  mind.  For  it  is  not  true  that  eunuchs  immediately  lost 
all  desire.  Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  their  employment 
often  was  such  as  to  stimulate  desire  and  sharpen  the 
poignancy  of  renunciation.  Yet,  in  China,  full  emascula- 
tion was  the  rule.  Not  for  her  jealous  rulers  were  the 
halfway  measures  of  other  lands.  Such  Roman  scandals 
as  Martial  celebrated— "Do  you  ask,  Pannychus,  why 
your  Caelia  only  consorts  with  eunuchs?  Caelia  wants 
the  flowers  of  marriage,  not  the  fruit!"— were  impossi- 
ble in  China,  as  far  as  one  is  able  to  discover. 


Well,  it  will  not  be  long  now  before  they  are  all  gone 
—gone  with  the  roc,  gone  with  the  unicorn,  gone  with 
the  griffin  and  the  phoenix.  With  the  passing  of  the 
harem  in  Mohammedan  lands  perhaps  the  last  necessity 
for  these  strange  creatures  vanished  from  the  earth.  FeW 
are  still  visible  in  Turkey,  according  to  N.  M.  Penzer; 
searching  diligently,  he  found  only  two  or  three.  And 
relatively  few  are  left  in  China. 

Of  the  group  at  Kang  T'ieh  Mu,  with  whom  I  be- 
gan this  etude,  I  have  only  good  to  report.  Intellectually, 
the  visit  was  for  me  exciting— as  if  I  were  meeting  the 
inhabitants  of  some  curious  old  volume,  whose  very 
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existence  I  had  previously  doubted;  but  in  sober  fact 
the  episode  was  commonplace  enough,  save  as  it  was 
colored  by  imagination.  Certainly  they  did  not  think 
of  themselves  as  objects  of  historical  or  romantic  inter- 
est. They  were  flattered,  indeed,  by  the  attention,  for 
they  have  few  visitors  in  these  days,  and  ten  cents  per 
eunuch  is  a  lot  of  money. 

There  they  are,  at  any  rate,  survivors  of  an  age  mys- 
terious and  remote,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  leading 
golf  course  of  Peking,  where— on  pleasant  Sundays— the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  knock  little  pellets  into 
the  surrounding  countryside.  I  have  not  heard  that 
either  group  is  acutely  aware  of  the  other's  existence. 
No  doubt  the  paradox  involved  in  this  is  worth  a  vol- 
ume of  philosophy;  but  if  there  is  any  moral  to  any- 
thing I  have  written  here,  I  am  afraid  that  somehow  it 
has  been  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
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A  tall  sea-bronzed  man,  as  1  remember  him,  wearing  a  slouch 
hat,  often  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief,  and  wrapped  in  a  big 
cloak,  walking  with  shuffling  gait,  hobnobbing  with  the  beach- 
men,  among  whom  he  had  his  favourites,  recipients  of  his 
bounty  in  boats  and  gear— everybody  knew  old  Fitz  by  sight, 
and  many  called  him  "Dotty." 

EDWARD  CLODD 


The  sometime  clandestine  celebrity  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald has  widened  to  world  acclaim  with  the  years.  No 
longer  is  the  identity  of  Omar's  interpreter  a  guilty 
secret;  it  is  known  to  all  who  read  English.  Yet  it  is 
extraordinary  how  little  has  been  written  about  the 
man  himself,  surely  as  wayward  and  delightful  a  dilet- 
tante of  letters  as  the  Victorian  spectacle  may  boast. 

I  have  been  dipping  again  into  his  Letters  and  it  has 
been,  as  always,  a  diverting  experience.  Anatole  France, 
I  think,  would  have  loved  old  Fitz,  and  might  have  re- 
corded him  immortally  beside  the  figures  of  Coignard 
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and  Bonnard— of  Bergeret  and  Brotteaux— every  one  of 
whom  he  somewhat  resembles. 

I  am  minded,  in  this  mood,  to  gossip  about  this  odd 
genius,  who  took  more  pains  to  avoid  celebrity  than 
others  do  to  seek  it.  It  may  be  a  salutary  and  humbling 
exercise,  if  nothing  else,  and  since  in  our  time  the 
Persian  whose  stanzas  first  brought  him  into  notice  is  at 
once  a  classic  and  a  cigarette,  possibly  a  mild  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  may  be  tolerated. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  I  have  read,  derives  a  comforta- 
ble annual  income  from  its  Shakespeare  shrines,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  bearded  lady  and  the  armless 
wonder  of  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus— among  other 
thousands— once  visited  the  birthplace  of  Robert  Burns 
near  Ayr.  Two  gratifying  circumstances.  But  Little 
Grange,  at  Woodbridge,  once  the  home  of  Fitzgerald, 
still  counts  its  visitors  upon  its  fingers.  The  fact  is  not 
without  a  certain  happy  significance.  Most  tourists,  after 
all,  are  sheep  not  pilgrims,  and  of  the  thousands  who 
fee  attendants  at  Ayr  and  Stratford,  only  a  few,  one 
thinks,  are  active  purchasers  of  books.  When  a  stranger 
appears  at  Woodbridge  there  is  no  mystery  about  his 
mission:  he  is  there  to  bend  the  knee. 

But  the  true  shrine  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  it  is 
well-attended,  requires  a  pilgrimage  no  farther  than  the 
bookshelf.  Few  volumes  so  slender  have  won  their  way 
into  so  many  hearts  and  homes  as  this  one— Fitzgerald's 
proprietary  (almost  impertinent)  paraphrase  of  the  old 
Persian  tentmaker.  I  say  impertinent  because  the  Rn- 
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baiyat,  as  known  to  most  of  us,  is  almost  as  much  Fitz- 
gerald as  it  is  Omar.  The  famous  poem  belongs  as 
much  to  Suffolk  as  to  Shiraz.  Surely  it  is  still  one  of  the 
great  poems  of  our  language?  And  this  whatever  par- 
sons may  think  of  the  philosophy  of  the  old  tosspot  who 
inspired  it.  Not  that  it  is  so  very  soul-destroying  a  creed, 
after  all.  Wine,  women  and  song  are,  at  the  core  of  it— 
the  old  Trinitarianism.  And  the  indubitable  verity  that 
"tomorrow  we  die."  Fitzgerald,  of  course,  was  sib  to 
the  old  sinner  and  virtually  adopted  him— along  with  his 
philosophy. 

Well,  Omar  Khayyam  wrote  of  Wine, 
And  all  of  us,  sometimes,  must  dine. 
And  Omar  Khayyam  wrote  of  Roses, 
And  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  noses; 
And  Omar  Khayyam  wrote  of  Love, 
Which  some  of  us  are  not  above. 
Also,  he  charms  to  this  extent, 
We  don't  know,  always,  what  he  meant. 
Lastly,  the  man's  so  plainly  dead 
We  can  heap  honours  on  his  head. 

Thus  Austin  Dobson,  years  ago,  to  the  Omar  Khayyam 
Club,  an  organization  comprising  half  the  giants  of  lit- 
erary England.  For  oneself,  one  has  no  apologies  to 
make— only  a  grateful  obeisance  to  Fitzgerald. 

The  poem  was  first  published  in  paper  wrappers  in 
an  edition  limited,  apparently,  to  250  copies.  The  pub- 
lisher was  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  London  bookseller, 
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whose  name  alone  appeared  upon  the  title-page.  In  its 
first  appearance  the  pamphlet  is  dated  1859;  its  history 
is  a  tale  beloved  of  collectors. 

"As  to  the  immortal  tent-maker  himself,  I  believe  I 
may  claim  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  English  be- 
lievers," wrote  Swinburne  in  a  famous  letter.  "It  is  up- 
wards of  thirty-six  years  since  I  was  introduced  to  him 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  who  had  just  been  introduced  him- 
self—I  believe  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes.  At  that  time  the 
first  and  best  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  wonderful  version 
was  being  sold  off  at  a  penny  a  copy— having  proved 
hopelessly  unsaleable  at  the  published  price  of  one  shil- 
ling. We  invested  (I  should  think)  in  hardly  less  than 
sixpennyworth  apiece;  and  on  returning  to  the  stall 
next  day  for  more,  found  we  had  sent  up  the  market  to 
the  sinfully  extravagant  sum  of  twopence— an  imposi- 
tion which  evoked  from  Rossetti  a  fervent  and  impres- 
sive remonstrance.  Not  so  very  long  afterwards,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  price  of  a  copy  was  thirty  shillings." 

Swinburne,  were  he  living  today,  might  be  interested 
in  the  current  price  of  a  copy  of  that  first  edition.  I 
believe  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  considered  not 
too  high  a  figure  at  which  to  acquire  the  masterpiece. 

This  remarkable  poem  has  garnished  the  language 
with  more  quotable  phrases  than  any  work  since  Shake- 
speare died  of  fever.  Does  even  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  one  wonders,  offer  a  wider  variety  of 
memorable  lines  to  those  eminent  citizens  (and  their 
ladies)  whose  highest  aesthetic  satisfaction  is  achieved 
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by  a  recognition  of  quotations?  The  "Book  of  Verses 
underneath  the  Bough"— "the  Hand  of  the  Potter"— 
"the  Bird  of  Time"— the  red  picture  of  the  Rose  in 
bloom  above  some  "buried  Caesar"— surely  these  and  a 
hundred  others  are  as  familiar  as  anything  in  Hamlet  or 
the  Song  of  Solomon.  They  furnish  texts  for  sinner  and 
for  saint;  I  have  heard  them  quoted  by  agnostic  and 
evangel.  They  are  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  every 
public  speaker.  They  are  the  literary  pocket-pieces  of 
hordes  of  weary  hacks  and  commentators.  And  with  it 
all  the  poem  is  still  a  great  one. 

However,  it  was  of  Fitzgerald  that  I  proposed  to 
speak. 

He  was  born  at  Bredfleld  House,  near  Woodbridge, 
on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  1809;  a  generous 
year— quite  lavish— that  also  gave  to  the  world  Charles 
Darwin  and  Edgar  Poe;  and  Lincoln  and  Alfred  Tenny- 
son; and  Gladstone  and  the  composer  Mendelssohn: 
nearly  everybody  was  born  in  1809.  At  Cambridge, 
where  he  numbered  Thackeray  and  the  three  Tenny- 
sons  among  his  schoolfellows,  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
university  distinction.  He  found  pleasure,  however,  in 
music  and  poetry  and  drawing,  and  these  continued 
to  be  his  passions  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  gradu- 
ated without  fanfare  in  January  of  1830,  and  thereafter 
—having  all  the  money  he  needed— he  read  and  traveled 
and  collected  to  his  heart's  content. 

A  very  fortunate  fellow,  one  might  have  called  him, 
and  I  confess  I  am  myself  never  so  full  of  envy  as  when 
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I  am  reading  of  old  Fitz.  But  he  was  a  restless  fellow 
too,  greatly  troubled  by  "Blue  Devils"  (to  follow  his 
own  system  of  capitalization),  and  with  a  passion  for 
solitary  reflection.  "Tell  Thackeray  he  is  never  to  in- 
vite me  to  his  house,"  he  wrote  to  John  Allen,  as  early 
as  1830,  "as  I  never  intend  to  go:  not  that  I  would  not 
go  out  there  rather  than  any  place  perhaps,  but  I  cannot 
stand  seeing  new  faces  in  the  polite  circles.  You  must 
know  I  am  going  to  become  a  great  bear:  and  have  got 
all  sorts  of  Utopian  ideas  into  my  head  about  society: 
these  may  all  be  very  absurd,  but  I  try  the  experiment 
on  myself,  so  I  can  do  no  great  hurt." 

His  letters  are  really  the  best  life  of  him  that  we 
have,  and  they  are  pure  Fitzgerald.  Written  for  the  most 
part  to  old  schoolfellows  and  early  friends— who  to  the 
end  remained  his  friends,  although  many  of  them  he 
did  not  see  for  years  at  a  time— they  are  rambling  and 
miscellaneous  and  unaffected,  as  was  his  conversation. 
Filled  with  droll  gossip  of  things  heard  and  seen  and 
read,  they  must  be  remembered  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  their  kind  that  have  been  spared  to  us. 
Those  who  received  them  were  delighted  by  them,  and 
fortunately  many  hundreds  of  them  have  been  saved. 

"His  correspondence  now  reveals  him,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  most  pungent,  individual, 
and  picturesque  of  English  letter-writers,"  said  Edmund 
Gosse.  "Rarely  do  we  discover  a  temperament  so  mobile 
under  a  surface  so  serene  and  sedentary;  rarely  so  femi- 
nine a  sensibility  side  by  side  with  so  virile  an  intelli- 
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gence.  ...  It  will  not  surprise  one  reader  of  his  corre- 
spondence if  the  name  of  its  author  should  grow  to  be 
set  in  common  parlance  beside  those  of  Gray  and 
Cowper  for  the  fidelity  and  humanity  of  his  addresses 
to  his  private  friends." 

It  is  in  his  letters  that  we  must  follow  him. 

"We  have  Alfred  Tennyson  here,"  he  writes  to  Bar- 
ton, in  1838;  "very  droll,  and  very  wayward;  and  much 
sitting  up  of  nights  till  two  and  three  in  the  morning 
with  pipes  in  our  mouths;  at  which  good  hour  we  would 
get  Alfred  to  give  us  some  of  his  magic  music,  which  he 
does  between  growling  and  smoking;  and  so  to  bed." 

Really  it  does  not  sound  like  much  of  a  debauch,  and 
it  is  amusing  at  this  time  of  day  to  hear  Tennyson  de- 
scribed as  wayward;  but  no  doubt  it  was  all  exciting 
and  delightful. 

He  continues  to  travel  about,  omnivorously  reading 
as  he  goes,  buying  and  painting  pictures  of  no  great 
merit,  writing  a  little  poetry,  becoming  a  vegetarian  to 
outwit  the  "Blue  Devils"  that  still  are  troubling  him;  in 
Ireland  discussing  Scott  with  Maria  Edgeworth,  boating 
with  Barton  and  his  daughter  Lucy  on  the  river  Deben, 
gossiping  of  Handel  and  of  sunsets,  of  wigs  and  battle- 
fields and  shaving  with  a  blunt  razor— whatever  hap- 
pens to  pop  into  his  heterogeneous  mind.  In  the  merri- 
est fashion  his  fancy  skips  from  one  subject  to  another, 
touching  a  dozen  in  a  single  epistle,  and  every  letter  is 
a  new  triumph  of  inconsecutiveness. 

Typical  of  his  temper  is  this  bit  to  Barton,  the  Quaker 
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poet,  whose  son-in-law  he  was  posthumously  to  be- 
come; the  scene  is  Brighton  in  1841:  "We  had  a  large 
party  here  last  night:  Horace  Smith  came:  like  his 
brother  James,  but  better  looking:  and  said  to  be  very 
agreeable.  Do  you  know  that  he  gives  a  dreadful  account 
of  Mrs.  Southey:  that  meek  and  Christian  poetess:  he 
says,  she's  a  devil  in  temper.  He  told  my  mother  so: 
had  you  heard  this?  I  don't  believe  it  yet:  one  should 
not  so  soon,  ought  one?"  His  punctuation,  it  should  be 
observed,  was  always  pleasantly  proprietary. 

And  again  to  Barton,  from  London,  he  writes: 
"Yesterday  I  was  busily  employed  in  painting  over  my 
Opie,  which  had  suffered  by  heat,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  I  borrowed  Laurence's  palette  and  brushes  and 
lay  upon  the  floor  two  hours  patching  over  and  reno- 
vating. The  picture  is  really  greatly  improved,  and  I 
am  more  reconciled  to  it.  It  has  now  to  be  varnished: 
and  then  I  hope  some  fool  will  be  surprised  into  giving 
£4  for  it,  as  I  did.  I  have  selected  an  advantageous 
position  for  it  in  a  dealer's  shop,  just  under  a  rich  win- 
dow that  precludes  the  light.  .  .  .  My  Titian  is  a  great 
hit:  if  not  by  him,  it  is  as  near  him  as  ever  was  painted. 
.  .  .  You  did  not  answer  my  question  about  the  Gains- 
boroughs.  So  I  won't  ask  you  another. 

SONNET    ON    MY    NEW    PICTURE 

Oh  Twilight!  Twilight! 

Rot  me,  if  I  am  in  a  poetical  humor:  I  can't  translate 
the  picture  into  words." 
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And  yet  again  to  Barton:  "Concerning  the  bagwigs 
of  composers.  Handel's  was  not  a  bagwig,  which  was 
simply  so  named  from  the  little  stuffed  black  silk  watch- 
pocket  that  hung  down  behind  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
Such  were  Haydn's  and  Mozart's— much  less  influential 
on  the  character:  much  less  ostentatious  in  themselves: 
not  towering  so  high,  nor  rolling  down  in  following 
curls  so  low  as  to  overlay  the  nature  of  the  brain  within. 
But  Handel  wore  the  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  wig:  greatest 
of  wigs:  one  of  which  some  great  General  of  the  day 
used  to  take  off  his  head  after  the  fatigue  of  battle,  and 
hand  over  to  his  valet  to  have  the  bullets  combed  out 
of  it.  Such  a  wig  was  a  fugue  in  itself." 

He  visited  Carlyle,  at  Chelsea,  in  1842,  when  the 
historian  was  busy  with  his  Life  of  Cromwell.  As  the 
old  battlefield  of  Naseby  was  at  that  time  owned  by 
Fitzgerald's  father,  the  meeting  was  a  fortuitous  one, 
and  thereafter  for  a  time  the  son  collected  material  of 
many  sorts  about  the  battle.  He  even  superintended 
certain  digging  operations  on  the  field,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  sage  of  Chelsea  was  amazed  to  receive  by 
post  specimens  of  the  bones  of  long-dead  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers. 

Of  Fitzgerald's  way  of  living,  about  this  time,  there  is 
a  brief  description  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  a  grand- 
son of  the  poet,  who  lived  near  by.  Fitzgerald  was  then 
living  in  Woodbridge,  in  a  thatched  one-story  dwelling 
just  outside  his  father's  park.  "He  used  to  walk  by 
himself,  slowly,  with  a  Skye  terrier,"  wrote  Crabbe.  "I 
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was  rather  afraid  of  him.  He  seemed  a  proud  and  very 
punctilious  man.  .  .  .  He  was  a  great  deal  at  Bredfield, 
generally  dropping  in  about  seven  o'clock,  singing  glees 
with  us,  and  then  joining  my  Father  over  his  cigar,  and 
staying  late  and  often  sleeping.  He  very  often  arranged 
concerted  pieces  for  us  to  sing,  in  four  parts,  he  being 
tenor.  He  sang  very  accurately,  but  had  not  a  good 
voice." 

As  a  mutilator  of  books,  it  is  probable  that  Fitzgerald 
had  few  equals.  It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  his  to  cut 
out  whole  sections  of  the  volumes  that  did  not  please 
him,  and  bind  up  the  fragments  that  he  liked,  as  gifts 
for  his  friends.  Often  a  number  of  volumes  would  be 
demolished  in  this  fashion,  to  make  up  a  single  gift  book, 
and  in  this  way  the  work  of  various  writers  would 
appear  without  beginning  and  without  end.  Thus  a 
number  of  delightful  association  volumes  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  friends,  and  in  later  years  found  their 
way  into  the  market.  The  books  he  kept  for  himself 
were  often  similarly  compressed,  and  in  clippings  and 
annotations  they  were  always  rich. 

It  is  a  little  difficult,  in  view  of  this  revelation,  to 
understand  how  Fitzgerald  found  his  way  into  a  formal 
dictionary  of  book  collectors;  but  there  is  an  account  of 
him  in  Quaritch's  great  work,  and  the  genial  editor 
explains  the  inclusion.  Old  Fitz  was  given  place,  it 
seems,  because  he  was  a  buyer  of  books  and  because 
Thackeray  designed  his  bookplate.  The  distinction 
would  have  amused  Fitzgerald,  whose  opinion  of  some 
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collectors  was  not  high.  There  is,  indeed,  a  record  of 
his  opinion  of  old  Dibdin.  ...  "I  had  the  weakest  dream 
the  other  night  that  ever  was  dreamt,"  he  wrote  to 
Frederick  Tennyson.  "I  thought  I  saw  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin— and  that  was  all.  Tell  this  to  Alfred." 

His  love  of  ships  is  implicit  in  nearly  all  his  corre- 
spondence. At  one  time  and  another  he  sailed  a  number 
of  vessels  of  his  own,  and  his  yacht,  the  Scandal— so 
called,  he  said,  because  it  was  the  staple  product  of 
Woodbridge— is  frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters. 
"My  chief  Amusement  in  Life  is  Boating,  on  River  and 
Sea,"  he  once  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends. 

Some  time  in  the  early  seventies,  it  is  asserted,  the 
skipper  of  the  Scandal,  with  four  others,  made  a  trip 
to  Rotterdam,  where  they  drank  so  much  poontz  that 
the  wife  of  each  brought  forth  twins  within  a  twelve- 
month of  the  eventful  voyage,  but  the  story,  if  not 
apocryphal,  must  have  reference  only  to  the  other  four. 

For  thirteen  years  old  Fitz  lived  at  Woodbridge,  in 
a  single  set  of  rooms;  then,  according  to  Aldis  Wright, 
he  was  asked  to  leave.  The  amusing  details  are  sup- 
plied by  Archdeacon  Groome,  in  his  Edivard  Fitzger- 
ald: An  Aftermath.  It  is  a  jolly  story. 

"From  my  bedroom  window,"  writes  Groome,  "I 
could  see  Fitzgerald's  old  lodgings  over  Berry's,  where 
he  sojourned  from  i860  to  1873.  The  cause  of  his 
leaving  is  only  half  told  in  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  edition 
of  the  Letters.  .  .  .  Mr.  Berry,  a  small  man,  had  taken 
to  himself  a  second  wife,  a  buxom  widow  weighing 
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fourteen  stone;  and  she,  being  very  genteel,  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  keeping  a  lodger.  So  one  day— I  have 
heard  Fitzgerald  tell  the  story— came  a  timid  rap  at  the 
door  of  his  sitting-rom,  a  deep  'Now,  Berry,  be  firm,' 
and  a  mild  'Yes,  my  dear';  and  Berry  appeared  on  the 
threshold.  Hesitatingly  he  explained  that  'Mrs.  Berry, 
you  know,  sir— really  extremely  sorry— but  not  used, 
sir,'  etc.,  etc.  Then  from  the  rear,  a  deep  'And  you've 
got  to  tell  him  about  Old  Gooseberry,  Berry,'  a  depre- 
catory 'Certainly,  my  love';  and  poor  Berry  stammered 
forth,  'And  I'm  told,  sir,  that  you  said— you  said— I  had 
long  been  old  Berry,  but  now— now  you  should  call  me 
Old  Gooseberry.'  " 

It  is  the  Archdeacon  also  who  tells  a  story  of  a  visit 
paid  by  his  father  and  Fitzgerald  to  a  gentleman  of 
Ufford— one  Captain  Brooke— who  owned  one  of  the 
fine  private  libraries  of  England.  "The  drawing-room 
had  been  newly  refurnished,"  the  tale  concludes,  "and 
Fitzgerald  sat  himself  down  on  an  amber  satin  couch. 
Presently  a  black  stream  was  seen  trickling  over  it.  It 
came  from  a  penny  bottle  of  ink,  which  Fitzgerald  had 
bought  in  Woodbridge  and  put  in  a  tail-pocket." 

An  extraordinary  fellow,  certainly. 

It  is  too  bad,  one  thinks,  that  the  manv  "nice  little 
things"  with  which  old  Fitz's  name  came  later  to  be 
associated,  are  not  better  known.  But  only  the  collector 
and  the  specialist  bother  about  them  now.  He  put  his 
full  name  to  one  book  only— C 'alder oii s  Six  Dramas— 
and  that  volume  was  withdrawn  from  sale  shortly  after 
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its  publication.  As  Fanny  Kemble  said,  he  "shunned  no- 
toriety as  sedulously  as  most  people  seek  it."  Once  he  de- 
clined to  be  mentioned  as  the  author  of  Euphranor,  and 
he  concealed  his  identity  with  such  success  that  his  name 
as  translator  of  the  Rubaiyat  was  ten  years  in  reaching 
his  friend  and  correspondent,  the  "Chelsea  Diogenes." 
In  1864,  four  years  after  publication  of  the  Quat- 
rains, Ruskin  addressed  a  letter  to  "the  Translator  of 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar,"  which  circled  the  globe  for 
nine  years  before  reaching  its  destination. 

No  money  consideration  ever  tempted  old  Fitz. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  single  honorarium  of  ten  pounds 
from  Bernard  Quaritch,  and  that  was  contributed  to  a 
fund  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  from  a  famine  in  Persia. 

His  own  story  of  the  Rubaiyat  is  told  in  a  letter  to 
W.  B.  Thompson,  written  in  1861.  "As  to  my  own 
Peccadilloes  in  Verse,  which  never  pretended  to  be 
original,  this  is  the  story  of  the  Rubaiyat.  I  had  trans- 
lated them  partly  for  Cowell:  young  Parker  asked  me 
some  years  ago  for  something  for  Fraser,  and  I  gave 
him  the  less  wicked  of  these  to  use  if  he  chose.  He  kept 
them  for  two  years  without  using:  and  as  I  saw  he 
didn't  want  them  I  printed  some  copies  with  Quaritch: 
and,  keeping  some  for  myself,  gave  him  the  rest.  Cowell, 
to  whom  I  sent  a  Copy,  was  naturally  alarmed  at  it; 
he  being  a  very  religious  man:  nor  have  I  given  any 
other  Copy  but  to  George  Borrow,  to  whom  I  had  once 
lent  the  Persian,  and  to  old  Donne  when  he  was  down 
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here  the  other  Day,  to  whom  I  was  showing  a  Passage 
in  another  Book  which  brought  my  Omar  up." 

A  whole  literature  has  grown  up  around  the  desolate 
old  singer  of  Naishapur  and  his  various  interpreters, 
and  much  of  it  is  controversial.  Carlyle,  in  a  choleric 
outburst,  called  the  tentmaker  "that  Persian  black- 
guard"; and  Edgar  Saltus,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
found  the  "ruffian  heterodoxy  of  this  old  Persian  bon 
vivant"  quite  commonplace.  But  Omar's  eulogists  have 
outnumbered  his  detractors  down  the  years,  and  every 
reader  must  find  in  him  what  he  will— as  did  old  Fitz, 
who  loved  him  and  to  whom  he  breathed  "a  sort  of 
Consolation." 

"Poor  Fellow,"  he  wrote  to  Cowell,  "I  think  of  him, 
and  Oliver  Basselin,  and  Anacreon;  lighter  Shadows 
among  the  Shades,  perhaps,  over  which  Lucretius  pre- 
sides so  grimly." 

Fitzgerald  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  in 
1883,  at  Merton  Rectory,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman  Crabbe.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  having  passed  away  in  his  sleep,  quietly, 
peacefully,  unostentatiously,  as  he  had  lived.  One  of  his 
queer  humors,  however,  pursued  him  beyond  the  grave 
and,  coming  to  the  ears  of  Robert  Browning,  elicited 
from  that  poet  as  malevolent  a  retort  as  the  history  of 
letters  can  afford.  In  a  volume  published  after  Fitzger- 
ald's death,  he  was  quoted  as  having  observed,  on  hear- 
ing that  Mrs.  Browning  was  dead,  "Thank  God!  No 
more  Aurora  Leighsf 
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There  was  nothing  antecedently  malicious  in  the 
remark.  It  was  the  reckless  outcry  of  a  man  humor- 
ously resigned  to  the  passing  of  a  stranger  who  had  been 
the  source  of  some  literary  annoyance;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  thing  got  into  print.  Browning,  natu- 
rally, was  enraged,  and,  although  Fitzgerald  himself 
was  in  the  grave,  the  husband  of  the  maligned  poetess 
penned  his  cold  and  deadly  stanzas,  "To  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald," which  were  printed  in  the  Athenaeum.  As  they 
are  sometimes  difficult  to  find,  they  may  be  quoted 
here: 

/  chanced  upon  a  new  book  yesterday: 
I  opened  it,  and,  where  my  finger  lay 

'Twixt  page  and  uncut  page,  these  words  I  read- 
Some  six  or  seven  at  most— and  learned  thereby 
That  you,  Fitzgerald,  whom  by  ear  and  eye 

She  never  knew,  "thanked  God  my  wife  was  dead." 

Ay,  dead!  and  were  yourself  alive,  good  Fitz, 
How  to  return  your  thanks  would  task  my  wits: 

Kicking  you  seems  the  common  lot  of  curs- 
While  more  appropriate  greeting  lends  you  grace: 
Surely  to  spit  there  glorifies  your  face— 

Spitting  with  lips  once  sanctified  by  Hers. 

But  that  is  all  past  now,  one  hopes,  and  a  happier 
quotation  upon  which  to  close  may  be  found  in  the 
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words  of  Thackeray  to  his  daughter,  who  had  asked 
him  near  the  end  of  his  life  which  of  his  friends  he 
had  cared  for  most. 

He   instantly   replied:    "Why,    dear   old    Fitz,    of 
course!" 


H5 


Much  Ado  About  Mother  Goose 


Of  the  many  pat  and  humorous  phrases  with  which 
we  brighten  our  conversation,  and  charm  those  who 
flatter  us  by  listening,  at  least  half,  one  supposes,  may  be 
credited  to  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  For  the  rest, 
some  are  from  Cervantes,  some  from  Pope,  a  few  are 
from  Emerson,  and  so  on  down  the  years  through  Mark 
Twain  to  Christopher  Morley  and  the  latest  comic  strip. 
By  far  the  merriest  of  all,  however,  and  the  most  apt 
for  miscellaneous  converse,  are  the  mad  lines  of  Mother 
Goose  and  of  the  strange  gentleman  of  letters  who 
called  himself  Lewis  Carroll.  Let  us,  for  the  present, 
speak  of  Mother  Goose. 

"People  may  talk  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and 
whom  they  please  of  that  class,"  somebody  has  written; 
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"but  Mother  Goose  may  hold  up  her  head  with  the 
best  of  them.  The  Swan  of  Avon  is  not  the  only  bird 
that  has  made  melody  for  all  time.  See  how  Mother 
Goose  has  stood  her  ground  and  survived  whole  gener- 
ations and  ages  of  pretenders  to  poetical  inspiration. 
How  many  great  writers  have  sprung  up  from  nothing, 
flourished  away,  and  sunk  back  to  nothing,  while 
Mother  Goose  has  sat  calmly  brooding  over  her  golden 
eggs  of  wisdom!  What  revolutions  and  overturns  we 
have  had  in  literature,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  great 
names  and  great  reputations  in  poetry!  What  fluctua- 
tions between  the  lake  school,  the  metaphysical  school, 
the  romantic  school,  the  transcendental  school,  the  nam- 
by-pamby and  the  fiddle-de-dee  school,  sending  thou- 
sands of  sprouting  and  aspiring  poets  into  everlasting 
oblivion!  Amidst  all  these  tossings  and  turnings  and  ups 
and  downs  of  popular  opinion,  Mother  Goose  has  swum 
like  a  duck  and  kept  her  glorious  reputation  above 
water." 

I  do  not  know  who  said  that;  but  he  was  a  wise  man 
with  an  appreciation  of  literature,  and  his  words  are 
worth  preserving. 

Who  was  Mother  Goose? 

Apparently  she  was  a  number  of  persons.  A  great 
many  clever  men,  with  much  learning  under  their  tall 
hats,  have  tried  to  answer  this  imposing  riddle.  Literary 
detectives  in  number  have  gone  forth  on  her  web-footed 
trail,  swearing  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  we  have 
been  informed  that  she  was  (a)  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
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(b)  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  (c) 
the  blessed  St.  Clotilde  herself.  We  have  been  told  that 
she  was  Charles  Perrault  of  France,  John  Newbery  of 
England,  and  Elizabeth  Vergoose  (nee  Foster)  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  she 
was  Oliver  Goldsmith,  which  would  be  a  delightful  dis- 
covery indeed,  if  only  it  could  be  proved.  The  first 
grouping,  it  should  be  said  at  once,  has  to  do  only  with 
the  origin  of  the  name;  the  second  with  authorship  (or 
perhaps  editorship)  and  publication.  All  in  all,  it  is  a 
tangled  skein  the  scholars  have  woven  in  their  efforts  to 
unveil  the  mystery,  and  in  this  paper  one  does  not  ex- 
pect to  settle  anything.  One  merely  lays  the  evidence 
on  the  table. 

The  j  oiliest  story  of  them  all,  at  any  rate,  is  that  of 
Elizabeth  Vergoose  (nee  Foster)  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Like  all  good  stories  it  has  been  vigorously  assailed. 
Whether  or  not  she  was  Mother  Goose,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  once  she  lived,  however;  although  she  is 
quite  dead  now,  having  told  her  last  tale  and  sung  her 
last  song  sometime  in  1756  or  1757.  Was  it  "Little  Jack 
Horner"  that  she  sang?  Or  "Ride  a  Cock  Horse"? 
Possibly  it  was  the  one  about  the  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
always  a  favorite;  or  the  high  history  of  Master  Anthony 
Rowley.  Take  your  choice,  if  you  are  interested;  for  the 
fact  is,  nobody  knows  anything  about  it.  And  all  the 
rhymes  are  as  familiar  today  as  "Now  I  lay  me."  Surely 
a  monument— ninety  feet  high— is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect  in  celebration  of  this  remarkable  woman.   On 
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Boston  Common  perhaps?  But  there  is  no  monument  to 
Goody  Goose.  They  even  doubt  her  songs.  They!  Well, 
perhaps  they  are  right. 

Nevertheless,  she  is  our  American  Mother  Goose.  The 
tale  is  too  good  to  lose.  And  a  claim  has  been  advanced 
for  her  that  has  never  been  disproved,  that  probably 
never  can  be  disproved.  For  that  claim  a  certain  Wil- 
liam A.  Wheeler  was  largely  responsible.  It  was  in  1870 
that  he  published  a  volume  of  Mother  Goose's  Melo- 
dies? in  which  he  identified  the  famous  old  creature 
with  Elizabeth  Vergoose  of  Boston.  There  has  been 
trouble  about  the  matter  ever  since. 

She  was  born,  lived  and  died  (at  an  advanced  age) 
in  Boston,  it  appears.  Her  family  was  well-to-do  and 
respectable.  The  name  is  of  record  for  the  first  dis- 
coverable time  in  1 660,  and  there  are  several  readings  of 
it:  one  time  it  is  Goose,  another  time  Vergoose,  and 
still  another  time  Vertigoose,  which  would  seem  to 
mean  "green  goose,"  although  we  may  be  certain  there 
was  nothing  green  about  Mother  Goose.  The  details  of 
the  transactions  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  office  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  by  which  the  name  and  its  variations 
have  been  traced,  are  unimportant  at  the  moment.  In 
time  we  reach  a  certain  Susannah  Vergoose,  who  died  in 
1685  leaving,  amongst  other  children,  a  son  Isaac.  Isaac 
was  twice  married,  and  his  "second  wentur"  was  Eliza- 
beth Foster,  our— if  we  may  say  so— American  Mother 

1  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  or  Songs  for  the  Nursery.  New  York: 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  1870. 
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Goose.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  is  the  history  set  forth  by 
Wheeler,  and  all  his  discoveries  and  assertions,  save 
only  the  most  important  one,  would  appear  to  be  un- 
assailable. 

Elizabeth  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
Foster  of  Charleston;  she  was  born  on  April  5,  1665. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  on  July  5,  1692,  she 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  Isaac  was  about  fifty- 
five.  She  became  the  mother  of  at  least  six  children, 
which  circumstance  may  have  suggested  to  her  the  "old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe,"  supposing  for  the  moment 
that  she  wrote  that  moral  opuscule.  If  the  inference 
seems  overdrawn,  it  may  be  added  that  by  marrying 
Isaac  she  became  stepmother  to  his  ten  children  by  an 
earlier  associate.  Unlike  the  distracted  old  person  in  the 
rhyme,  however,  one  fancies  Elizabeth  knew  just  what 
to  do  with  them  all.  Instead  of  whipping  them  soundly, 
as  possibly  they  deserved,  she  told  them  a  story  and 
sent  them  to  bed. 

Isaac  Vergoose  died  on  November  29,  17 10,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  and  by  that  time  he  must  have 
known  all  her  rhymes  by  heart.  Possibly  he  sang  them 
to  the  children  himself,  while  Mother  Goose  was  busy 
mixing  the  cough  syrup. 

It  may  be  that  someone  will  wish  to  know  the  names 
of  the  children  sired  by  Isaac  and  diapered  by  Mother 
Goose  (the  names  of  the  stepchildren  appear  not  to  be 
known) ,  and  fortunately  they  are  of  record.  Here  they 
are  in  chronological  order:  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  (again), 
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Ann,  Isaac,  Ann  (again),  Peter.  The  first  Elizabeth 
lived  only  fifteen  days,  and  so  the  next  child— happily 
a  girl— was  given  the  same  name;  and,  the  first  Ann  hav- 
ing died  young,  there  was  a  second  Ann  some  six  years 
later.  A  nice  little  flight  of  steps  they  must  have  made. 

In  time  the  second  Elizabeth  married  young  Thomas 
Fleet,  and  they  were  wed  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  that  doughty  witch-hunter. 
Young  Thomas  was  a  printer  and  a  bit  of  a  wag.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  England  because  of  a  prank 
that  had  angered  a  number  of  persons  of  consequence, 
and  he  had  come  to  Boston,  in  17 12,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  print-shop  in  Pudding  Lane.  Even  the  streets 
in  those  days  had  a  Mother  Goose  flavor,  you  see.  Then 
he  married  Elizabeth,  and  it  wasn't  a  great  while  before 
Mother  Goose  was  Grandmother  Goose— and  then,  in- 
deed, there  were  children  "upstairs  and  downstairs  and 
in  my  lady's  chamber."  Of  course,  Mother  Goose's 
own  children  were  pretty  well  grown  by  that  time,  but, 
no  doubt,  they  were  still  children  to  her. 

The  baby,  we  may  be  sure,  was  a  godsend.  If  ever 
Mother  Goose  had  stopped  singing  her  rhymes,  she 
must  certainly  have  begun  again  now— and  it  is  prover- 
bial how  an  old  woman  will  carry  on  about  a  baby.  Mr. 
Fleet,  out  of  his  wits  with  her  endless  rhymes,  probably 
began  to  chant  them  in  his  sleep.  And  so,  possibly  to  get 
them  out  of  his  head,  he  resolved,  it  is  said,  to  print 
them  in  a  book— although  it  may  have  been  a  broadside. 
He  collected  other  rhymes  too,  it  is  believed,  from 
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sources  other  than  Goody  Goose,  and  shortly,  the  story 
runs,  there  appeared  in  the  Boston  market  an  item  of 
juvenilia  that  Dr.  Rosenbach  would  mortgage  the  state 
of  New  York  to  possess— the  most  elusive  "ghost"  vol- 
ume in  the  history  of  American  letters.  Supposing  it  to 
have  existed  (for  it  is  on  this  one  rather  important  point 
that  the  devoted  Wheeler  seems  open  to  doubt) ,  this  is 
what  you  might  have  seen  on  its  wrapper: 

SONGS    FOR   THE    NURSERY 

or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies 

for  Children 

Printed  by  t.  fleet  at  his  printing  house, 

Pudding  Lane,  1719.  Price  two  coppers. 

That  is  the  rarity  as  it  has  been  described,  anyway. 
Something  that  was  intended  to  represent  a  goose  cov- 
ered a  large  part  of  the  title-page,  we  are  informed;  it 
had  a  long  neck,  at  any  rate,  and  its  mouth  was  widely 
open,  and  it  is  said  to  have  looked  as  much  like  a  goose 
as  anything  else.  Oh,  the  scarce  little  book!  In  what 
dim  corner  of  whose  trunk  in  what  obscure  attic  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  does  one  ragged  copy  yet 
survive?  And  who  shall  be  the  fortunate  resurrectionist? 
It  is  exhilarating  just  to  think  of  it. 

There  is  a  final  record  on  file,  dated  May  27,  1735, 
in  which  this  our  Mother  Goose  had  a  hand— a  deed  of 
some  sort— and  with  that  document  historically  she  dis- 
appears from  the  stage.  Probably  she  lived  for  another 
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twenty  years,  however,  for  on  March  25,  1757,  Ann 
Vergoose  was  appointed  "administratrix  of  the  goods 
and  estate  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Vergoose,  lately  de- 
ceased." So  her  age  was  ninety-two  years  or  thereabouts 
when  she  died. 

The  inventory  of  Mother  Goose's  estate  is  an  enter- 
taining document  in  itself.  It  includes  a  large  square 
looking-glass,  a  small  looking-glass,  six  "Turkey  work'd 
chairs"  and  other  chairs  of  various  descriptions,  a  num- 
ber of  stools,  a  collection  of  old  pewter,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers, a  large  maple  table,  a  pair  of  "cover'd  brass  hand- 
irons,"  a  pair  of  "iron  dogs,"  an  old  trunk  {but  where 
is  it?),  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  table-cloth  and  pillow  cases,  a 
large  silver  tankard,  a  silver  basin,  together  with  cups, 
spoons,  tongs,  shovels,  skillets  and  other  odds  and  ends 
to  the  value  of  twenty-seven  pounds,  two  shillings  and 
one  and  one-quarter  pence.  Do  not  smile  at  the  final 
memorial  of  this  good  woman!  She  is  believed  to  have 
been  Mother  Goose— the  immortal. 

Finishing  the  history  briefly:  Thomas  Fleet  prospered, 
became  an  auctioneer  and  newspaper  proprietor,  and— 
at  length— died.  This  final  episode  in  his  long  life  oc- 
curred on  July  21,  1758,  when  he  was  nearly  seventy- 
three  years  of  age.  His  widow  survived  him  for  seven- 
teen years,  dying  in  1775  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  She 
had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  five 
of  whom  lived  on  after  her.  John,  the  youngest,  born 
September  25,  1734,  died  March  18,  1806.  His  youngest 
child,  Ann,  died  July  30,  i860,  the  last  of  the  family 
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to  bear  the  name  of  Fleet.  Isaac  Vergoose— or  Goose— 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Fleet  and  the  eldest  son  of  Goody 
Goose,  married  in  1734,  or  earlier,  and  was  the  father  of 
several  children.  The  last  of  these,  a  daughter,  died  in 
June  of  the  year  1 807,  and  with  her  passing  the  family 
of  Goose  is  said  to  have  become  extinct.  Happily,  the 
fame  of  that  family  will  endure. 

Thus  is  the  story  told  by  William  A.  Wheeler,  al- 
though that  sober  historian  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  flippant  tone  of  the  present  narrative.  There  is, 
miserably  enough,  a  flaw  in  his  record,  which  may  be 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  William  H.  Whitmore,  the 
principal  obstructionist  in  the  way  of  complete  accept- 
ance. "It  is  true,"  wrote  Mr.  Whitmore,  in  his  first  re- 
buttal, "that  Fleet's  wife  was  of  the  Vergoose  family, 
and  that  the  name  was  often  contracted  to  Goose.  The 
rest  of  the  story  [i.e.,  the  publication  story]  depends 
entirely  upon  the  unsupported  statement  made  by  the 
late  John  Fleet  Eliot  (a  descendant  of  the  printer)  that, 
in  1856,  the  late  Edward  A.  Crowninshield,  of  Boston, 
said  that  he  had  seen  a  broadside  of  Fleet's  edition  in  the 
library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Repeated 
researches  at  Worcester  have  failed  to  bring  to  light  this 
supposed  copy,  and  no  record  of  it  appears  on  any  cata- 
logue there.  No  other  copy  has  ever  been  discovered 
elsewhere,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Eliot  misunderstood  the  remarks  made  to  him." 

Saying  which,  the  iconoclast  Whitmore  dismissed  the 
story  of  Fleet's  publication  at  least  until  such  time  as 
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a  copy  of  the  alleged  broadside  should  turn  up.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  an  edition  of  Mother  Goose's 
melodies  published  in  Boston,  in  1 7 1 9,  would  have  been 
known  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  would  have  been 
quoted  by  Ben  in  his  almanacs.  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  in  17 19  a  Boston  printer  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  such  trivial  rhymes.  "Boston  chil- 
dren of  that  date,"  wrote  Whitmore,  the  doubter,  "were 
fed  on  gospel  food,  and  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  an  edition  could  have  been  sold." 

One  agrees  that  Franklin  should  have  known  the 
work  and  have  owned  a  copy  of  it;  but  the  second  ob- 
jection seems  less  well  grounded.  It  is  certain  that  Colo- 
nial Boston  did  see,  and  presumably  purchase,  popular 
ballads  during  the  period  under  discussion;  it  is  even 
certain  that  Thomas  Fleet  a  little  later  (1748)  printed 
and  sold  popular  ballads,  utilizing  for  the  purpose  the 
blank  backsides  of  papal  bulls  and  indulgences  that  had 
come  into  his  possession  through  British  capture  of  a 
Spanish  ship.  According  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  quantity  of  these  documents,  at  a  low 
price,  and  frankly  used  them  for  his  own  purposes.  And 
Fleet,  in  any  case,  was  notoriously  a  wag,  precisely  the 
sort  of  fellow  who  would  have  printed  such  a  volume 
or  broadside,  whatever  the  piety  of  the  times.  As  to 
John  Fleet  Eliot,  he  may  or  may  not  have  misunder- 
stood the  remarks  of  Edward  Crowninshield.  Both 
gentlemen,  unhappily,  are  dead;  they  were  already  dead 
when  Whitmore  challenged  their  assertions.  It  is  true, 
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however,  that  no  copy  of  the  alleged  book  or  broadside 
is  known  to  be  extant. 

So  much  then  for  Thomas  Fleet,  his  book,  and  for 
Elizabeth  Vergoose  {nee  Foster)  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Let  us  drop  them  for  the  moment  and  consider 
the  origin  or  origins  of  the  name. 

Mother  Goose! 

Written  that  way,  it  is  sufficiently  English  to  have 
originated  in  London  or  Boston  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
in  the  English-speaking  world.  In  point  of  fact,  its 
equivalent  is  of  considerable  antiquity  in  France.  Its 
popularity,  however,  appears  to  date  from  the  year 
1697,  m  which  year  (and  twenty-two  were  to  follow 
before  the  putative  publication  of  Thomas  Fleet) 
Charles  Perrault,  the  French  teller  of  drolls,  published 
a  collection  of  fairy  tales  having  for  its  title  Les  Contes 
de  ma  Mere  VOye,  that  is  to  say,  Tales  of  Mother  Goose. 
The  stories  were  not  new.  One  of  them,  indeed,  was 
"Cinderella,"  which  is  so  old  that  professors  are  still 
plodding  back  through  the  mists  of  time  in  quest  of  its 
beginnings.  They  were,  in  brief,  the  tales  told  by  an 
old  nurse  to  a  little  French  lad,  the  son  of  Perrault,  who 
wrote  them  out  as  exercises.  His  father  touched  them 
up  a  bit,  it  is  said— probably  he  rewrote  them— and  gave 
them  to  the  world.  As  an  instance  of  father-and-son 
collaboration  the  episode  is  possibly  unique,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  volume  was  delightful— it  still  is  delightful. 
There  were  eight  stories  (no  rhymes,  be  it  marked)  in 
the  Perrault  gallery,  all  prose  romances;  they  are  those 
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which  today  we  know  as  "Little  Red  Riding-Hood," 
"Blue  Beard,"  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Puss  in  Boots," 
"Cinderella,"  "Riquet  with  the  Tuft,"  "Little  Thumb" 
and  "The  Fairy."  This  last  title  may  be  identified  as  the 
very  jolly  but  slightly  improbable  tale  of  the  sisters 
who,  in  conversation,  dropped  toads  and  diamonds  from 
their  lips. 

All  of  which  is  interesting  and  educational,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  immediate  pursuit,  which  is  the 
derivation  of  the  name  Mother  Goose.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  tales  collected  in  a  book  by  Charles 
Perrault  are  not  the  rhymes  and  jingles  said  to  have  been 
collected  in  a  book  or  broadside  by  Thomas  Fleet.  It 
is  obvious  also  that  Perrault  did  not  invent  the  tales  he 
published;  he  simply  wrote  out  a  collection  of  dreads 
and  drolls  that  had  descended  orally  from  other  ages. 
That  the  name  Mother  Goose  antedates  Perrault  by 
many  years  has  been  shown  by  dozens  of  investigators, 
including  the  celebrated  Andrew  Lang.  Two  of  these, 
M.  Colin  de  Plancy,  in  CEumes  Choisis  de  Charles  Per- 
rault (Paris,  1826),  and  Baron  Walkenaer,  in  Lettres 
sur  les  Contes  des  Fees  attribues  a  Perrault,  &c  (also 
Paris,  1826),  made  every  eifort  to  exhaust  the  subject 
and  must  have  come  fairly  close  to  doing  so.  The  three 
principal  derivations  urged  as  a  result  of  these  re- 
searches are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  an  ancient  fabliau  a  goose  is  represented  as 
telling  stories  to  her  goslings,  "worthy  of  them  and  of 
her." 
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(2)  In  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition  of  Per- 
rault's  Tales  an  old  woman  is  represented  as  spinning; 
beside  her  are  three  children  whom  she  is  amusing  with 
her  stories.  Underneath  this  picture  are  the  words  Contes 
de  ma  Mere  VOye.  Therefore  this  old  woman  is  Mother 
Goose  in  -propria  persona. 

(3)  Ma  Mere  VOye  is  one  and  the  same  person  as 
la  Reine  Pedauque,  the  goose-footed  queen,  a  sobriquet 
applied  to  Bertha,  Queen  of  France,  to  St.  Clotilde,  and 
to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba. 

The  first  suggestion,  as  pointed  out  by  J.  R.  Planche, 
in  the  best  English  edition  of  Perrault  (1864),  is  an 
assertion  without  proof;  the  second  is  just  an  opinion, 
which  is  instantly  met  by  another— that  the  old  woman 
is  repeating  to  her  listeners  the  stories  of  Mother  Goose. 
The  third  is  believed  by  Planche  to  be  a  tangible  prop- 
osition; he  traces  it  through  a  dozen  earlier  authorities, 
backward  along  the  ages,  until  the  bewildered  reader 
discovers  himself  among  the  geese  of  ancient  Rome  and 
strolling  with  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  There 
is  nothing  just  now  to  be  added  to  this  scholarship,  and 
so  we  return  to  Perrault  and  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Tales  of  Mother  Goose,  then,  considered  as  a 
publication,  first  appeared  as  a  chap-book  for  children 
in  1697.2  Few  copies  of  this  rare  printing  exist  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  first  English  translation  not  even  a 
single  copy  is  known.  As  far  as  this  immediate  research 

2  They  had  been  published  serially  a  year  earlier. 
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can  discover,  the  earliest  English  edition  known  to 
scholars  is  an  eleventh  edition  (so-called,  at  any  rate), 
published  in  17 19;  this  was  reprinted  in  approximate 
facsimile,  by  the  Nonesuch  Press,  in  1925.  The  edition 
of  17 19  was  "Englished  by  G.M.,  Gent,"  and  was  in 
all  probability  a  reprint  of  the  first  English  edition,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  G.M.,  according  to  Mr. 
J.  Saxon  Childers,  who  edited  the  Nonesuch  reprint, 
was  probably  Guy  Miege,  a  Swiss,  who  flourished  (or 
failed  to  flourish)  in  late  seventeenth-century  London, 
wrote  textbooks  for  a  living,  and  may  have  died  in 
17 1 8.  Until  the  appearance  of  the  edition  of  17 19, 
credit  for  the  first  English  translation  had  been  awarded 
to  one  Robert  Samber;  but  it  now  appears  that  Samber 
merely  edited  an  edition  of  Miege's  earlier  redaction. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  turn  of  events  for  Samber,  by 
the  way,  for  it  leaves  him  in  possession  of  only  one 
dubious  wreath  of  laurel— his  presumed  translation  of 
Venus  in  the  Cloister,  or  The  Nun  in  Her  Smock, 
which  we  may  be  sure  is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the 
innocences  of  Mother  Goose. 

The  point  of  all  the  foregoing,  if  it  be  granted  that 
there  is  a  point,  is  still  our  quest  for  the  origin  of  a 
name.  It  was  Whitmore's  contention,  and  possibly  he 
was  right,  that  Samber  (actually  Miege,  as  we  have 
seen)  paved  the  way  for  John  Newbery,  the  London 
publisher  of  toy  books  for  children,  who  is  believed  to 
have  printed  the  first  English  collection  of  the  rhymes, 
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and  who,  Whitmore  believed,  borrowed  for  them  the 
name  previously  attached  to  Perrault's  Tales.  Precisely 
when  this  occurred,  if  it  did  occur,  is  not  known;  but 
as  Newbery  died  in  1767  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  was 
not  subsequent  to  that  year.  Whitmore  said  circa  1760 
(later  1765)  and  let  it  go  at  that.  And  he  brought 
Mother  Goose  to  America  by  way  of  the  pirated  edi- 
tions of  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
asserting  that  Thomas  reprinted  the  English  volume 
about  1785.  No  copy  of  the  London  edition  is  known 
to  exist,  however,  so  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  whole 
picture  is  a  bit  shadowy  and  confused.  A  clue  to  the 
mystery  is  suggested  by  a  title,  Mother  Goose's  Melo- 
dies, or,  Sonnets  for  the  Cradle:  this  was  registered  in 
London  by  Newbery's  son-in-law  and  successor  in 
1780;  but,  unhappily,  no  copy  of  this  volume,  either, 
ever  has  come  to  light. 

From  an  old  Isaiah  Thomas  volume  of  the  rhymes, 
lacking  title-page  and  date,  Whitmore  (in  1889)  re- 
printed his  own  invaluable  edition  of  the  classic,3  with 
a  long  historical  introduction  intended  to  demolish 
Thomas  Fleet  and  William  A.  Wheeler  at  a  blow.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
fascinating  subject;  but  it  is  inconclusive  and  open  to 

3  The  Original  Mother  Goose's  Melody,  as  first  issued  by  John  New- 
bery, of  London,  about  A.D.,  1760.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the 
edition  as  reprinted  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  about  A.D., 
1785,  with  introductory  notes  by  William  H.  Whitmore.  Albany:  Joel 
Munsell's  Sons.  1889.  [Whitmore's  Preface  is  dated  Sept.  6th,  1890,  prob- 
ably an  error.] 
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argument  on  several  grounds.  In  a  second  edition  ( 1 892  )4 
Whitmore  extended  his  introduction  and  tried  to 
strengthen  his  thesis  that  the  jingles  were  first  named 
in  England,  then  pirated  in  America;  but  he  added  little 
to  his  original  argument.  Both  Whitmore  volumes  are 
musts,  however,  for  the  fanatic  student  of  Mother 
Goose;  as  is  the  Wheeler  opus  of  1870.  Beside  these  on 
the  shelf  should  stand  two  recent  enquetes  d?  amour  by 
Mr.  Codman  Hislop:  "The  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in 
a  Book"  {The  Colophon,  Autumn,  1935)  and  "The 
Americanization  of  Mother  Goose"  {Colophon,  Sum- 
mer, 1938). 

In  the  alleged  Newbery-Thomas  edition  as  reprinted, 
in  facsimile,  by  Whitmore,  are  such  familiar  rhymes  as 
"Ding  Dong  Bell,"  "See-Saw,  Margery  Daw,"  "Hey 
Diddle  Diddle,"  "Ride  a  Cock  Horse,"  "Jack  and  Jill," 
"Little  Jack  Horner,"  "Jack  Sprat,"  "Dickery,  Dickery 
Dock,"  and  others  less  familiar.  Where  these  stanzas 
came  from  and  what,  if  anything,  they  mean  is  also 
part  of  the  puzzle  of  Mother  Goose.  There  is  no  time 
for  a  history  of  this  research,  but  it  has  been  scholarly 
and  thorough.  That  many  belong  to  the  folklore  of 
England  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  a  circumstance  that 
lends  color  to  Whitmore's  thesis.  Many  are  believed  to 

4  Mother  Goose's  Melodies,  or  Sonnets  for  the  Cradle,  as  issued  by 
John  Newbery,  of  London,  circa  1765;  and  Munroe  and  Francis,  of 
Boston,  circa  182;.  Reproduced  in  facsimile  with  introductory  notes  by 
W.  H.  Whitmore.  To  which  are  added  the  fairy  tales  of  Mother  Goose, 
first  collected  by  Perraidt  in  1696,  reproduced  from  the  original  transla- 
tion into  English,  by  R.  Samber,  in  1729.  Boston:  Damrell  and  Upham, 
1892. 
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have  had  a  political  origin  and  to  have  been  satirical  in 
their  implications.  Others,  however,  are  untraced  and 
for  all  that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary  may  easily 
have  been  American.  In.  connection  with  the  claims 
made  for  Elizabeth  Vergoose,  of  Boston,  it  may  (or 
may  not)  be  significant,  for  example,  that  "There  was 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  so-called  Newbery-Thomas  edition  of  the 
rhymes.  Was  the  jingle  unknown  to  Newbery  or  his 
editors?  There  would  seem  to  be  small  excuse  for  its 
omission  by  any  other  theory.  Nor  is  "Doctor  Foster" 
in  this  earliest  known  version  of  the  melodies— that 
sensible  physician  who  went  to  Gloucester  in  a  shower 
of  rain;  but  who,  having  stepped  in  a  puddle  up  to  his 
middle,  never  went  there  again.  Ingenious  indeed  is 
Mr.  Hislop's  implied  suggestion  that  this  song  is  part  of 
the  missing  volume  or  broadside  said  to  have  been  issued 
by  Thomas  Fleet  in  17 19,  and  that  it  is  a  fragment  of 
homely  family  history— for,  wonderful  to  relate,  Eliza- 
beth Vergoose  {nee  Foster)  really  had  a  brother  Rich- 
ard who  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Charles- 
ton. That,  my  children,  is  a  specimen  of  research  and 
deduction  after  one's  own  heart. 

But  it  is  time  for  Oliver  Goldsmith  to  enter  the  narra- 
tive. 

It  was  in  1765  that  Newbery  published  a  little  volume 
now  generally  ascribed  to  Goldsmith:  The  History  of 
Little  Goody  Two-Shoes.  There  is  excellent  reason  to 
suppose  that  Oliver  was  responsible  for  the  item.  Certain 
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it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  between  the  years  1762  and  1767 
he  did  write  constantly  for  Newbery,  and  Whitmore's 
reasons  for  suspecting  him  of  editing  the  Newbery- 
Thomas  volume,  as  we  must  continue  to  call  it,  are 
plausible  and  well-argued.  The  preface  and  footnotes 
to  this  volume  (happily  present  in  the  ragged  veteran 
turned  up  by  Whitmore)  would  appear  to  be  burlesques 
of  more  pretentious  works,  and  are  very  much  in  Gold- 
smith's manner.  That  Goldsmith  wrote  these,  in  the 
role  of  editor,  and  possibly  some  of  the  jingles  also,  is 
a  contention  meriting  respectful  consideration.  He  was 
fond  of  children  (vide  Forster's  Life),  and  his  favorite 
song  is  asserted  to  have  been  concerned  with  "an  old 
woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen  times  as  high  as  the 
moon,"  which  was  very  noisy  and  loud,  we  are  in- 
formed, as  rendered  by  the  jovial  Oliver.  And,  lo!  this 
very  song  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Newbery- 
Thomas  volume,  dragged  in  almost  without  excuse. 
Goldsmith  also  is  known  to  have  taught  a  certain  Miss 
Hawkins  to  play  "Jack  and  Jill"  with  two  bits  of  paper 
on  her  ringers. 

Not  quite  enough,  possibly,  to  prove  anything  one 
way  or  another,  but,  slight  as  the  evidence  is,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  material  for  a  lively  argument. 

Between  the  supposed  Newbery  edition  and  the  innu- 
merable modern  editions  of  the  classic  there  were  pub- 
lished, by  Newbery  and  by  others,  a  number  of  other 
rhyme-collections  for  children,  all  of  which  were  levied- 
upon  by  later  editors  in  preparing  what  today  is  called, 
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erroneously,  the  "standard"  edition  of  Mother  Goose. 
Among  these  were  Infant  Institutes  (London,  1797), 
Gammer  Gurton's  Garland  (London,  18 10),  and  Halli- 
well's  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England  (London,  1842), 
all  source  works  for  the  befuddled  worker  in  this 
vineyard. 

To  return  at  last  to  Isaiah  Thomas:  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  with  accuracy  how  long  the  Worcester  publisher 
continued  to  issue  his  editions  of  the  melodies.  Mr. 
Hislop,  apparently  accepting  the  fragmentary  copy 
used  by  Whitmore  for  his  facsimile  as  an  indubitable 
Thomas  "first,"  asserts  that  Isaiah  "issued  his  third  and 
last  edition  in  1799."  Thereafter,  at  any  rate,  there  is 
a  blank  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  history  of  the  book. 
It  resumes  again  with  the  editions  issued  by  the  Boston 
firm  of  Munroe  &  Francis  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  company  began  to  function  in  the  year  1 801 ; 
but  clever  deduction  has  established  that  its  first  edition 
of  the  melodies  could  not  have  appeared  earlier  than 
1824.  From  interior  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the 
editor  of  the  volume  had  access  to  the  earlier  Thomas 
edition  and  based  his  own  book  on  that  work.  The  last 
page  of  the  first-known  Munroe  edition  is  signed,  bother- 
somely  enough,  "Jemima  Goose,"  a  circumstance  that 
gave  Mr.  Whitmore  great  happiness,  since  it  would 
seem  to  suggest— he  pointed  out— that  no  one,  in  the 
eightcen-twenties,  thought  of  associating  the  book  with 
old  Goody  Goose  of  Boston. 

There  is  no  time  to  follow  the  career  of  Aiunroe  & 
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Francis.  The  firm  continued  to  issue  the  melodies  over 
a  number  of  years,  however;  and  in  1833  a  copyright 
was  obtained  for  a  "new  edition"  which  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  all  later  issues.  Mr.  Hislop 
has  gone  into  this  phase  of  the  history  with  great  thor- 
oughness, in  "The  Americanization  of  Mother  Goose." 

Who,  then,  was  Mother  Goose? 

As  the  eponymous  preceptress  of  a  line  of  classic  tales 
and/or  jingles  for  the  nursery,  she  is  a  myth  out  of 
French  folklore,  as  we  have  seen.  But  she  may  also  in 
her  time  have  been  Noll  Goldsmith  and  Goody  Goose 
of  Boston.  Why  not?  In  some  instances  her  rhymes  are 
certainly  English;  in  others  they  may  have  been  Amer- 
ican. The  primary  source  would  seem  to  be  the  New- 
bery-Thomas  volume  so-called,  but  there  are  rhymes 
in  the  canon  that  do  not  appear  in  that  volume  at  all. 
Is  it  merely  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that  these  were 
the  happy  fancies  of  Elizabeth  Vergoose,  printed  by 
Thomas  Fleet,  in  17 19,  in  a  volume  or  broadside  so 
elusive  that  only  one  copy  of  it  ever  has  been  reported? 

As  to  Crowninshield,  Eliot  and  Wheeler:  there  is  no 
question  of  their  veracity.  Certainly  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  reporting  only  the  truth.  The  item  alleged  to 
have  been  seen  by  Crowninshield  in  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society's  library  may  actually  exist.  Crownin- 
shield saw  it,  he  testified  (according  to  Eliot,  by  way 
of  Wheeler),  while  in  search  of  other  material;  in  con- 
sequence he  "merely  took  note  of  the  title  and  general 
condition  and  character  of  the  work,  intending  to  make 
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a  further  examination  of  it  at  another  time."  Obviously, 
since  Crowninshield  found  the  thing  while  looking  for 
something  else,  the  rarity  was  out  of  place— lost  in  a 
welter  of  other  matter.  Is  not  this  the  explanation,  asks 
Mr.  Hislop,  of  the  Society's  subsequent  failure  to  find 
it?  Nobody  knows  what  that  "other  matter"  was  which 
so  interested  Crowninshield  sometime  prior  to  1856; 
so  the  key  to  the  mystery  is  lost  with  the  broadside.  May 
it  not  come  to  light  again,  some  day,  when  again  some- 
body is  interested  in  that  "other  matter"? 

Better  still,  however,  may  it  not  be  that  there  is  still 
a  copy  sleeping  in  some  dim  Boston  attic,  waiting— let 
us  try  now  for  a  brilliant  figure  of  speech— waiting  for 
the  Prince's  kiss? 

Upon  its  existence  perhaps  hangs  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  pleasant  story  of  our  American  Mother  Goose. 

Turn  out  your  garrets,  gentlefolk! 
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In  the  second  hot  week  of  September,  the  sweating 
artillery  having  sufficiently  hammered  the  walls  of  be- 
leaguered Chapultepec,  it  was  determined  by  the  Ameri- 
can commander  to  take  the  castle  by  storm.  The  first 
assault  had  been  fixed  for  the  morning  of  the  13  th,  and 
a  forlorn  hope  of  five  hundred  men  had  volunteered  for 
the  dangerous  duty.  Then  American  skirmishers  drove 
in  the  enemy  outposts  and  the  way  seemed  clear  for 
the  storming  party. 

Half  way  up  the  slope,  however,  there  was  a  halt. 
Something  had  happened  to  impede  the  movement. 
Later  it  developed  that  it  was  some  trouble  about  the 
scaling  ladders;  but  at  the  time  those  who  had  been  left 
behind  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken  place. 
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In  command  of  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the 
Second  New  York  Volunteers,  that  morning,  was  a 
young  Irish-American  named  Reid,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
and  a  notable  fire-eater— later  to  be  described  by  an 
American  newspaper  as  "a  mixture  of  Adonis  and  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  with  a  dash  of  the  Centaur."  His 
company,  with  a  detail  of  marines,  had  been  told  off  to 
guard  a  battery  which,  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  yards, 
had  for  some  time  been  pouring  disaster  through  the 
main  gate  of  the  castle. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  storming  party 
had  been  halted,  some  anxiety  was  expressed  by  the 
officers  of  the  battery,  which  in  a  little  time  gave  way 
to  active  apprehension.  To  Reid,  a  man  of  imagination, 
it  seemed  clear  that  if  Chapultepec  were  not  taken,  the 
city  would  not  fall,  and  not  a  man  of  the  besieging 
forces  would  leave  the  Valley  of  Mexico  alive.  The 
Americans  were  outnumbered  five  to  one,  and  a  force 
of  "spotted  Indians"  (pintos)  under  Alvarez  held  the 
mountain  passes  in  the  rear,  making  a  retreat  on  Puebla 
out  of  the  question. 

By  this  and  by  that,  and  probably  because  of  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  of  inactivity,  young  Mr.  Reid,  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  determined  to  participate  in  the  assault. 
His  battery  needed  no  further  defense,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  superior  officer's  permission 
to  forsake  it.  With  his  following  of  volunteers,  the 
young  man  sped  across  the  intervening  ground  and 
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came  up  with  the  storming  party,  at  halt  and  irregu- 
larly aligned  along  the  base  of  the  hill. 

Without  pausing  to  inquire  the  reason  for  the  delay, 
Reid  and  his  men  broke  through  the  lines  of  the  for- 
lorn hope  and  pushed  on  up  the  slope.  Near  the  summit 
he  found  a  scattering  of  soldiers  in  the  uniforms  of  sev- 
eral regiments— the  skirmishers  who  had  cleared  the 
way— and  beyond  lay  a  slightly  rising  piece  of  ground, 
some  forty  yards  in  width,  between  him  and  the  outer 
wall  of  the  castle— in  short,  the  glacis.  It  was  ably  com- 
manded by  three  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  parapet,  which 
swept  it  with  grape  and  cannister  as  fast  as  the  pieces 
could  be  loaded  and  fired. 

The  Irishman  had  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  he  flour- 
ished it  above  his  head.  He  shouted  words  that  might 
have  been  lifted  verbatim  from  a  boy's  novel  of  adven- 
ture. Instead  they  were  later  incorporated  in  such  a 
volume.  He  cried:  "Men!  If  we  don't  take  Chapultepec, 
the  American  Army  is  lost!  Let  us  charge  up  to  the 
walls!" 

It  is  asserted  that  a  voice  answered  him,  saying: 
"We'll  charge  if  anyone  leads  us." 

At  the  same  instant,  the  three  guns  upon  the  parapet 
belched  destruction  and,  understanding  that  it  was  his 
opportunity,  young  Mr.  Reid  leaped  over  the  scarp  that 
had  sheltered  him,  calling  as  he  did  so,  "Come  on,  then! 
I'll  lead  you!" 

In  such  melodramatic  fashion  were  castles  stormed 
and  taken  as  recently  as  the  year  1847. 
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Followed  by  his  own  men  and  by  the  remnants  of  the 
skirmishers,  Reid  continued  his  headlong  charge,  and 
half  way  across  the  open  ground  saw  the  crowded  para- 
pet with  its  fringe  of  artillerists  in  the  dark  blue  uni- 
forms, faced  with  crimson,  of  the  Mexican  soldiery.  A 
musket  was  in  every  hand. 

Around  the  waist  of  the  Byronic  Reid  was  a  sash  of 
crimson  silk,  and  no  doubt  he  looked  a  very  general  at 
least. 

The  volley  from  the  parapet  was  accurately  timed; 
it  came  almost  as  a  single  burst  of  sound,  but  the  Irish- 
man avoided  it  by  throwing  himself  flat  along  the  earth. 
A  bullet  touched  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  sword  hand 
and  another  passed  through  the  cloth  of  his  uniform. 
Then  he  was  on  his  feet  once  more  and  running  for  the 
wall.  He  was  scaling  it  when  a  bullet  from  an  escopette 
went  searing  through  his  thigh  and  flung  him  into  the 
ditch. 

That,  one  is  given  to  understand,  is  the  reason  why 
Mayne  Reid,  novelist,  daredevil,  controversialist,  and 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  not  the  first  man  over  the  wall 
into  Chapultepec.  It  is  all  capitally  set  forth  in  his  own 
story  of  the  episode,  and  if  it  is  slightly  colored  by  the 
retrospect  of  years— he  wrote  it  long  afterward— it  is 
sufficiently  borne  out  by  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
taking  of  the  castle. 

Even  as  he  lay  wounded  in  the  ditch,  it  appears, 
Reid  raised  his  voice  above  the  din  and  encouraged  his 
men.  "For  God's  sake,  men,"  he  shouted,  "don't  leave 
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that  wall!"  And  thereafter  only  a  few  shots  were  fired. 
The  scaling  ladders  came  up,  the  men  went  swarming 
over,  and  Chapultepec  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  second  man  up  to  the  walls  is  said  to  have 
been  Corporal  Haup,  a  Swiss,  who  also  was  shot  down, 
and  the  flag  of  Mexico  is  asserted  to  have  been  dragged 
from  its  staff  by  Reid's  subordinate,  a  Frenchman,  one 
Hypolite  Dardonville,  who  planted  the  standard  of  the 
New  York  regiment  in  its  place.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  curiously  international  episode. 

Later  the  city  was  entered  and  the  battle  continued 
in  the  streets  until  the  American  standard  flew  from  the 
Palace  of  Montezuma.  But  in  what  followed  Mayne 
Reid  had  no  part.  He  lay  in  hospital  in  the  city,  while 
physicians  debated  the  advisability  of  amputating  his 
leg  and  reports  went  forth  to  the  world  that  he  was 
dead.  In  Ireland  his  family  mourned  his  passing;  in 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1846,  the  News  celebrated  his  brilliant  life  and 
heroic  death  in  a  column  article,  and  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  at  a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
Mexico,  a  popular  poetess  recited  a  long  Dirge  of  her 
own  composition,  beginning,  "Gone— gone— gone," 
and  ending,  "Weep— weep— weep." 

Thus  did  the  tidings  of  Mayne  Reid's  heroic  passing 
affect  the  country  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adoption. 

However,  Reid  was  not  dead;  nor  was  it  necessary 
to  amputate  his  leg.  Under  skilled  care  he  made  a  good 
recovery,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  following  December 
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was  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel  with  an  officer  who 
was  reported  to  have  maligned  him.  The  details  of  the 
proposed  encounter  are  lacking,  but  a  letter  bearing  on 
the  subject  has  been  preserved.  It  is  dated  from  the 
City  of  Mexico,  December  19,  1847,  and  is  signed  by  a 
Capt.  John  B.  Grayson,  presumably  of  the  165th  Artil- 
lery. 

Sir— Captain  McKinstry  has  received  your  note 
of  yesterday,  and  has  requested  me,  as  his  friend, 
to  inform  you  that  he  has  not  made  any  remarks 
reflecting  upon  you  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour. 

In  time  there  was  the  usual  newspaper  symposium, 
and  the  futile  question  was  asked:  Who  was  the  first 
man  into  Chapultepec?  The  usual  number  of  individuals 
hastened  to  claim  the  honor  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends,  and  Mayne  Reid,  as  ready  with  his  pen  as  with 
his  sword,  was  not  behind-hand.  "I  do  not  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  over  the  walls,"  he  wrote,  "as  I  did  not  get 
over  the  wall  at  all,  but  was  shot  down  in  front  of  it; 
but  I  claim  to  have  led  up  the  men  who  received  the 
last  volley  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  thus  left  the  scaling 
of  the  wall  a  mere  matter  of  climbing,  as  scarcely  any 
one  was  shot  afterwards." 

He  obtained,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  admirable 
testimonials  to  his  conduct  upon  that  occasion.  Lieu- 
tenant Cochrane,  of  the  regiment  of  Voltigeurs  form- 
ing the  skirmish  party,  was  quick  to  bear  him  out,  and 
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Captain  Peternell  of  the  15  th  Infantry  wrote  him  a 
eulogistic  letter— duly  communicated  by  Reid  to  the 
press— in  which  the  Irishman  was  quite  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Seeing  Reid  fall,  Peternell  assumed  him  to  be  dead, 
and  so  earnest  was  the  captain's  admiration  that,  later, 
he  inquired  the  name  of  the  young  officer  who  had  led 
the  charge  upon  the  right.  One  of  his  men  gave  him  the 
answer:  "It  is  a  New  Yorker  by  the  name  of  Mayne 
Reid-a  hell  of  a  fellow!" 

Lieutenant  Marshall  of  the  same  regiment  made  a 
similar  affidavit;  he  had  particularly  noticed  Reid,  he 
said,  because  of  the  very  brilliant  uniform  he  wore.  "He 
jumped  suddenly  to  his  feet,  calling  upon  those  around 
to  follow,  and  without  looking  back  to  see  whether  he 
was  sustained  or  not,  pushed  on  almost  alone  to  the  very 
walls,  where  he  fell  badly  wounded.  All  the  officers 
who  saw  or  knew  of  the  act  pronounced  it,  without 
exception,  the  bravest  and  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment performed  by  a  single  individual  during  the  cam- 
paign. ...  I  am  satisfied  that  his  daring  was  the  cause 
of  our  taking  the  Castle  as  we  did.  .  .  .  What  makes  this 
achievement  more  remarkable,  Lieut.  Reid  was  not 
ordered  to  attack,  but  volunteered." 

The  last  line  is  no  doubt  significant;  one  understands 
the  antagonism  felt  by  many  officers  for  the  Irishman. 
He  was  gallant  enough— indeed,  he  was  epic— but  he 
must  have  been  a  problem  for  his  superiors.  He  came 
out  of  it  all  very  well,  in  point  of  fact,  and  shortly  after 
the  actual  assault  was  mentioned  in  dispatches  by  four 
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generals.  Also  he  came  out  of  it  a  first  lieutenant,  "vice 
Innes,  promoted." 

Reid's  earlier  exploits  as  a  New  York  Volunteer  had 
been  spectacular  enough  in  all  conscience.  He  was  a 
Martian,  and  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  loved  to  fight. 
"During  the  siege,"  he  wrote,  referring  to  an  earlier 
artillery  affair  that  had  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Vera 
Cruz,  "a  few  of  us  who  were  fond  of  fighting  found 
opportunities  of  being  shot  at  in  the  back  country";  and 
it  was  true.  Expeditions  were  launched  against  the 
rancheros  and  guerrilleros  of  the  surrounding  villages 
much  as  a  party  goes  forth  in  Scotland  to  shoot  grouse; 
and  there  was  an  almost  continuous  desultory  warfare 
in  the  invaders'  rear. 

Upon  one  such  expedition,  Reid,  in  command  of 
some  thirty  men,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  guerrilleros 
nearly  one  hundred  strong,  and  immediately  gave  bat- 
tle. The  Mexicans  were  routed  and  forced  to  fall  back. 
"In  this  skirmish,"  he  reports,  "I  was  fired  at  by  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  muskets  and  escopettes  and,  although 
at  a  distance  of  not  over  two  hundred  yards,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  being  hit."  The  sentence  is 
typical  of  his  style,  an  amusing  blend  of  bombast  and 
exaggeration  with  just  a  careful  hint  of  the  casual  in  its 
utterance. 

At  Ccrro  Gordo  he  would  seem  to  have  had  some 
difficulty  with  his  superior  officer.  "In  this  action,"  he 
records,  "I  was  cheated  out  of  the  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing my  name  recorded,  by  the  cowardice  or  imbecility 
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of  the  major  of  my  regiment,  who  on  that  day  com- 
manded the  detachment  of  which  I  formed  part.  In  an 
early  part  of  the  action  I  discovered  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  escaping  through  a  narrow  gorge  running  down 
the  face  of  a  high  precipice.  The  force  which  this  officer 
commanded  had  been  sufficient  to  have  captured  these 
fugitives,  but  he  not  only  refused  to  go  forward,  but 
refused  to  give  me  a  sufficient  command  to  accomplish 
the  object.  I  learnt  afterward  that  Santa  Anna,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mexican  army,  had  escaped  by 
this  gorge." 

There  is  no  reticence  in  Reid's  pages.  The  perpendic- 
ular pronoun  is  always  in  bristling  evidence;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  remember  that  the  bellicose  fellow  is 
writing  long  after  the  fact.  But  he  is  always  a  joy,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  grand  fighter. 

At  Puebla  he  slew  a  soldier,  and  years  later  the  inci- 
dent was  used  against  him  in  print.  Reid  quietly  ad- 
mitted the  charge: 

"It  is  quite  true  that  I  ran  a  soldier  through  with  my 
sword,  who  soon  after  died  of  the  wound,"  he  said. 
"But  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  there  was  any  heat  of 
temper  on  my  part,  or  other  incentive  to  act  save  that 
of  self-defense  and  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  an 
officer.  On  the  day  of  the  occurrence  I  was  officer  of 
the  guard,  and  the  man  a  prisoner  in  the  guard  prison- 
where,  indeed,  he  spent  most  of  his  time— for  he  was 
a  noted  desperado,  and  I  may  add  robber,  long  the  pest 
and  terror  not  only  of  his  comrades  in  the  regiment, 
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but  the  poor  Mexican  people  who  suffered  from  his 
depredations.  .  .  .  Having  several  times  escaped  from 
the  guard-house  prison,  he  had  that  day  been  recap- 
tured, and  I  entered  the  cell  to  see  to  his  being  better 
secured.  While  the  manacles  were  being  placed  upon 
his  wrists  ...  he  clutched  hold  of  them  and,  rushing 
at  me,  aimed  a  blow  at  my  head  which,  but  for  my 
being  too  quick  for  him,  would  have  been  dealt  me 
with  serious  if  not  fatal  effect.  .  .  .  Still,  when  I  thrust 
out,  it  was  with  no  intention  to  kill,  only  to  keep  him 
off,  and  in  point  of  fact  in  his  mad  rush  toward  me  he 
impaled  himself  on  my  sword." 

The  statement  is  possibly  precisely  true.  A  court  mar- 
tial exonerated  him  and  returned  him  to  his  command; 
and,  after  a  halt  of  two  months  in  Puebla,  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  the  Irish  adventurer  pushed  on  toward  the 
capital  of  Mexico.  The  month  was  August,  the  year 
was  still  1847,  and  there  were  eighty  miles  between 
them  and  the  city. 

But  between  the  American  forces  and  the  capital  still 
lay  the  village  of  Cherubusco  where,  behind  the  strong- 
est field  works  Mayne  Reid  had  ever  seen,  lay  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  The  road  to  the  village  passed  over 
a  small  stream  spanned  by  a  bridge  held  by  the  Mexi- 
cans in  force.  For  a  time  the  army  attacked  it  fruitlessly 
in  front;  then  a  flanking  movement  was  ordered,  which 
was  sent  around  by  way  of  a  hacienda  known  as  Los 
Portalcs.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  Reid's 
account  of  the  adventure: 
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"They  got  as  far  as  the  barns  at  Los  Portales,  but 
would  go  no  farther.  They  were  being  shot  down  by 
scores,  and  the  men  eagerly  sought  shelter  behind  walls 
or  wherever  else  it  could  be  found.  .  .  .  The  situation 
had  become  critical.  I  saw  that  a  squadron  of  Mexican 
lancers  were  getting  ready  to  charge,  and  knew  that  if 
they  came  on  while  the  flanking  party  were  in  such  a 
state  of  disorganization  the  fight  would  end  in  a  rout. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  charged  them,  the  chances 
were  the  enemy  would  give  way  and  run. . . . 

"The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers .  .  .  was  carrying  the  blue  palmetto  flag  of  the 
regiment.  I  cried  out  to  him:  'Colonel,  will  you  lead  the 
men  on  a  charge?' 

"Before  he  could  answer  I  heard  something  snap,  and 
the  colonel  fell  with  one  leg  broken  at  the  ankle  by  a 
shot.  I  took  the  flag,  and  as  the  wounded  officer  was 
being  carried  from  the  field  he  cried:  'Major  Gladden, 
take  the  flag.  Captain  Blanding,  remember  Moultrie, 
Loundes  and  old  Charleston!' 

"Hurrying  back  to  my  men  ...  on  the  extreme  right, 
I  rushed  on  in  front  of  the  line,  calling  out:  'Soldiers, 
will  you  follow  me  to  the  charge?' 

"  'Ve  vill!'  shouted  Corporal  Haup,  a  Swiss. 

"The  order  to  charge  being  given,  away  we  went, 
the  Swiss  and  John  Murphy,  a  brave  Irishman,  being 
the  first  two  after  their  leader— myself. 

"The  Mexicans,  seeing  cold  steel  coming  towards 
them  with  such  gusto,  took  to  their  heels  and  made  for 
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the  splendid  road  leading  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
offered  unequalled  opportunities  for  flight.  ...  As  we 
got  upon  the  road,  Captain  Phil  Kearney  came  thun- 
dering over  the  bridge  with  his  company,  all  mounted 
on  dappled  grays.  ...  As  they  approached  I  sang  out: 
'Boys,  have  you  breath  enough  left  to  give  a  cheer  for 
Captain  Kearney?' 

"Phil  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  wave  of 
his  sword,  as  he  went  swinging  by  towards  the  works 
the  enemy  had  thrown  up  across  the  road.  Just  as  he 
reached  this  spot  the  recall  bugle  sounded,  and  at  that 
moment  Kearney  received  the  shot  that  cost  him  an 
arm. 

"Disregarding  the  bugle  call,  we  of  the  infantry  kept 
on,  when  a  rider  came  tearing  up  calling  upon  us  to  halt. 

"'What  for? 'I  cried. 

"  'General  Scott's  orders.' 

"  'We  shall  rue  this  halt,'  was  my  rejoinder.  'The  city 
is  at  our  mercy;  we  can  take  it  now,  and  should.' 

"Lieutenant-Colonel  Baxter,  then  in  command  of  the 
New  York  Volunteers,  called  out:  'For  God's  sake, 
Mayne  Reid,  obey  orders  and  halt  the  men.' 

"At  this  appeal  I  faced  round  to  my  followers  and 
shouted 'Halt!' 

"The  soldiers  came  up  abreast  of  me,  and  one  big 
North  Irishman  cried:  'Do  you  say  halt?' 

"I  set  my  sword  towards  them  and  again  shouted, 
'Halt!'  This  time  I  was  obeyed,  the  soldiers  crying  out: 
'We'll  halt  for  you,  sir,  but  for  nobody  else.'  " 
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Thus  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  brave  days  of  old.  But 
one  wonders  what  Mayne  Reid  would  have  done  with- 
out a  sword.  The  histories,  to  be  sure,  have  little  to  say 
of  all  this  wealth  of  detail  supplied  by  the  soldier- 
writer  who  became  a  novelist  for  boys,  but,  after  all, 
the  authors  of  histories  were  not  upon  the  scene.  The 
histories,  indeed,  have  little  to  say  of  Mayne  Reid;  but 
that  too,  perhaps,  is  unimportant.  Mayne  Reid  has 
enough  and  more  to  say  about  himself.  Reading  his 
Memories— -and  gazing  upon  his  miraculous  mustache— 
in  a  volume  now  becoming  rare,  I  know  who  won  the 
Mexican  war.  It  was  won  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Lieut.  Mayne  Reid  of  the  New  York 
Volunteers. 

All  this,  of  course,  occurred  some  time  before  that 
sensational  last  charge  of  the  Irishman  that  dropped  him 
into  the  ditch  before  the  walls  of  Chapultepec.  It  was 
August  20th  when  the  army  halted  (the  year  still  1847), 
and  there  was  still  an  armistice  to  be  entered  into  and 
abrogated,  an  engagement  to  be  fought  at  Molino  del 
Rey.  Thereafter,  however,  was  to  begin  the  siege  of  the 
castle  and  that  final  and  most  glorious  adventure,  al- 
ready related. 

Mayne  Reid  remained  in  Mexico  until  the  spring  of 
1848,  and  would  appear  not  to  have  had  such  a  bad 
time.  He  was  once  reported  as  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  wealthy  heiress,  Senorita  Guadelupe  Rozas,  daugh- 
ter of  a  senator;  and  it  was  possible  for  his  widow  to 
write  of  him,  in  after  years:  "He  was  equally  distin- 
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guished  in  love  and  in  war,  and  by  some  fair  Mexicaines 
was  entitled  the  'Don  Juan  de  Tenorio'  "—whatever 
that  dubious  compliment  may  mean.  To  his  widow  we 
are  also  indebted  for  a  revealing  personal  description 
of  her  hero.  "He  possessed,"  she  wrote,  "a  faultless  fig- 
ure, and  the  grace  of  his  manner  was  very  captivating." 
He  often  told  her  of  his  adventures,  and  from  her 
Memoir 1  we  learn  that  it  was  one  of  his  duties  while  in 
Mexico  to  protect  the  inmates  of  a  convent.  "The 
nuns,"  she  writes,  "frequently  sent  him  little  delicacies 
in  the  shape  of  sweetmeats,  made  by  their  own  fair 
hands,  with  his  initials  in  comfits  on  the  top."  A  hell  of 
a  fellow,  indeed! 

In  the  summer  of  1 849  Mayne  Reid  sailed  for  Europe 
to  lend  a  hand  in  one  or  all  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments then  disturbing  the  peace  of  that  continent.  A 
legion  of  adventurers  had  been  raised  in  New  York  and 
was  to  follow  in  another  steamer.  But  the  revolutions  all 
came  to  inglorious  ends  before  he  could  participate,  and 
the  legionnaires,  stranded  in  London,  had  a  hard  time  of 
it  for  a  while.  It  is  recorded  that  Reid  sold  most  of  his 
private  collection  of  revolvers  to  raise  funds  for  their 
passage  home. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Irishman  sheathed  his 
sword  and  unsheathed  his  pen.  His  first  romance,  The 
Rifle  Rangers,  was  popular  and  his  second,  The  Scalp 
Hunters,  was  one  of  the  books  of  its  season.  Thereafter 
occurred,  in  rapid  order,  a  long  list  of  others,  most  of 

1  Mayne  Reid— A  Memoir.  By  Elizabeth  Reid.  London,  1890. 
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them  frankly  for  boys  and  all  of  them  read  diligently 
by  parents  also.  A  muster  of  his  principal  works  for  sons 
and  fathers,  now  at  my  elbow,  records  some  forty-six 
titles  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  labors  in  England,  he  found 
time  to  establish  and  manage  an  organization  called  the 
Belvidere  Rifle  Club,  and  to  conduct,  from  time  to  time, 
violent  controversies  in  the  press.  About  this  time,  also 
(the  year  would  appear  now  to  be  1853),  he  married  a 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hyde,  a  girl  barely  thirteen  years  of  age, 
a  triumph  later  rhapsodically  to  be  described  in  his 
novel,  The  Child  Wife. 

The  final  flashback  is  in  order.  Reid  was  born,  it 
appears,  at  Ballyroney,  which  is  in  Ireland,  in  April  of 
the  year  1 8 1 8,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and 
at  an  early  age  planned  to  follow  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps. It  was  in  1840  that  he  first  came  to  America- 
landing  at  New  Orleans,  a  vagabond— and  thereafter  for 
some  years  his  career  was  miscellaneous  and  exciting. 
His  own  tales  tell  the  story— his  life  in  Louisiana,  his 
encounters  on  the  prairies  with  buffaloes  and  Indians, 
his  excursions  with  trappers  and  explorers  up  the  great 
rivers  of  the  south  and  west— and  it  is  a  moving  story 
that  they  tell:  of  wild  adventure  by  field  and  flood  and 
forest.  Precisely  how  much  of  it  is  fact  and  how  much 
fiction,  God  only  knows. 

Living  in  Philadelphia,  in  1843,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Edgar  Poe,  then  feebly  existing  in  a  suburban 
district  of  that  city,  and  enjoyed  two  years  of  intimate 
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association  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  scanty  record.  And 
in  his  old  age  in  London,  oddly  enough,  he  was  one  of 
a  group  that  sat  at  table  in  a  Ludgate  bar  and  listened 
to  the  bitter  jests  of  Ambrose  Bierce. 

And  then,  "at  length,  poor  man,  he  died,"  as  Doctor 
Johnson  once  wrote  of  somebody  else.  The  day  was  the 
22  nd  of  October,  the  year  was  1883,  and  round  the 
world  the  schoolboys  mourned  his  passing. 

A  tremendous  egotist,  of  course,  and  greatly  given  to 
heroics.  A  sort  of  D'Artagnan,  though  lacking  in  the 
humor  of  the  Gascon,  if  indeed  he  did  not  lack  all 
humor  of  any  kind  whatever.  But  for  a  forlorn  hope  or 
a  midnight  sally,  quite  obviously  just  the  fellow.  His 
mustachios  at  all  times  were  remarkable.  At  no  time 
was  he  unaware  of  his  Byronic  attraction. 

He  is  by  way  of  being  forgotten  today.  That  was 
inevitable,  perhaps,  and  yet  it  is  too  bad.  Surely  a  hand- 
ful of  his  books  may  stand  without  shame  upon  the 
shelves  of  any  bookman. 
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The  literature  of  cats  is  a  large  one,  I  believe. 
There  is  Mr.  Carl  Van  Vechten's  The  Tiger  in  the 
House,  if  you  fancy  something  encyclopedic  of  an  eve- 
ning, and  there  are  the  jolly  juveniles  of  Louis  Wain  on 
which  I  was  brought  up,  although  I  am  afraid  they  are  all 
long  out  of  print.  The  excellent  Wain,  who  was  artist 
as  well  as  author,  almost  made  a  career  out  of  drawing 
cats.  And  also,  of  course,  there  is  the  immortal  Puss  in 
Boots,  who  was,  I  suppose,  the  master  cat  of  them  all. 

Everybody  knows  Puss  in  Boots;  he  is,  according  to 
Charles  Nodier,  the  Figaro  of  the  nursery,  as  Hop  o' 
My  Thumb  is  the  Ulysses  and  Bluebeard  the  Othello. 
"As  we  read  the  tale  in  Perrault,"  says  Andrew  Lang, 
"we  find  that  Master  Perrault  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moral 
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to  his  narrative.  In  fact,  as  he  tells  it,  there  is  no  moral 
to  [the  tale].  Puss  is  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  adven- 
turer who,  for  no  reason  but  the  fun  of  the  thing,  dubs 
the  miller's  son  marquis,  makes  a  royal  marriage  for  him 
by  a  series  of  amusing  frauds,  and  finally  enriches  him 
with  the  spoils  of  a  murdered  ogre."  George  Cruik- 
shank,  who  attempted  to  illustrate  the  story,  found  it 
quite  unfit  for  the  young,  but  I  cannot  recall  that  any 
of  my  own  adventures  in  crime  were  inspired  by  the 
masterpiece. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  centuries  of  my  youth,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  quite  early  I  must  have  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  lore  of  cats— a  curious  circumstance,  since 
in  all  other  relations  I  prefer  dogs— and  that  in  some 
way  the  subject  must  have  marked  me  for  its  own.  Still 
standing  on  my  shelves,  beside  Henty's  Cat  of  Bubastes, 
is  a  tattered  copy  of  The  Robber  Kitten  by  the  admir- 
able R.  M.  Ballantyne,  whose  grave  I  visited  not  long 
ago  in  Rome,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the 
delightful  essays  of  Mr.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford  and 
Mr.  Elmer  Davis.  In  between  lies  the  engaging  cat  opera 
of  Agnes  Repplier  and  H.  N.  Brailsford,  of  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth,  Harold  Munro  and  Wanda  Gag.  Some 
day,  since  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  bibliophile  to  be 
a  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  I  hope  to  own  a  yellow  cat  named 
Hamilcar.  What  my  wire-haired  terrier  will  do  about 
this,  I  hesitate  to  think. 

Recently  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  know  some 
good  stories  about  cats  myself— principally,  however, 
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about  Japanese  cats.  They  were  discovered  in  old  books, 
and  old  streets,  and  old  cities,  and,  as  my  contribution 
to  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  tell  them.  Perhaps  that 
will  get  them  out  of  my  head.  Certainly  it  will  get  them 
out  of  my  notebooks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Tokyo  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  death  of  Tama-chan,  and  so  I  strolled  around  to 
the  Neko-ya,  in  sentimental  mood,  to  have  a  look  at 
her  successor.  There  she  lay,  in  the  front  window,  sleep- 
ing peacefully  in  the  sun:  a  plump  and  comfortable  cat 
weighing,  I  should  fancy,  about  twelve  pounds.  Her 
name  is  Tama-chan  the  Second  (written  Tama-chan 
II),  and  I  suspect  she  knows  the  story  of  her  prede- 
cessor and  trades  a  little  on  it.  It  struck  me  that  she  was 
just  a  trifle  smug,  a  shade  too  complacent.  The  original 
Tama-chan  would  have  been  up  and  doing  as  soon  as 
my  fingers  tapped  upon  the  glass.  Knowing  that  she 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  an  audience  to  please,  possibly 
nine  lives  to  save,  she  would  have  stretched  and  strutted 
a  bit,  I  think,  or  coquetted  with  me  from  behind  her 
window-pane.  But  Tama-chan  the  Second  only  blinked 
and  yawned  and  went  to  sleep  again.  And  so  I  left  her, 
lying  in  the  sun.  For  all  I  know  she  may  be  there  this 
minute. 

Whenever  the  second  Tama-chan  shall  die  there  will 
be  a  third;  there  is  no  secret  about  that.  The  Neko-ya 
would  not  be  the  Neko-ya  and  Tokyo  would  not  be 
Tokyo;  indeed,  I  think  Japan  would  not  be  quite  Japan, 
without  a  Tama-chan  in  Mr.  Tomijuro  Kumazawa's 
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window.  For  her  counterpart  it  is  necessary  to  think 
back  to  the  plaster  dog  that  used  to  sit  in  all  phono- 
graph-store windows;  and  the  analogy  is  not  a  perfect 
one.  The  dog  never  really  was  in  any  danger,  whereas 
the  first  Tama-chan,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  in  hourly 
peril  of  being  turned  into  a  banjo.  For  Mr.  Kumazawa 
is  a  manufacturer  of  samisens:  the  presence  of  a  kitten 
in  his  window,  as  somebody  once  pointed  out,  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  slaughter-house  keeps  a  pet  lamb. 

The  samisen,  as  I  hope  I  have  now  suggested,  is  the 
Japanese  banjo,  without  exception  the  most  popular  of 
Japanese  musical  instruments.  Although  it  has  only 
three  strings,  in  skillful  hands  it  is  capable  of  rendering 
a  great  variety  of  tones  that  the  natives  of  Japan  find 
agreeable  and  pleasing.  The  frame  of  the  body,  which 
is  almost  square  in  shape,  is  made  of  quince  or  oak 
wood,  and  both  faces  are  covered  like  a  drum  with 
cat  skin.  Its  neck  and  fingerboard— about  three  feet  in 
length— are  made  of  oak  or  red  sandalwood;  the  bridge 
is  made  of  buffalo-horn,  and  the  plectrum  of  ivory, 
buffalo-horn  or  tortoise-shell.  The  part  that  Tama-chan 
might  possibly  have  played  in  this  arrangement  is 
obvious. 

The  inventor  of  this  ingenious  instrument  was  an 
ancestor  of  a  certain  Omi  Ishimura,  but  it  is  Omi  Ishi- 
mura  who  is  given  most  of  the  credit  for  it  and  whose 
memory  is  venerated.  It  was  he  who  improved  the  old 
crude  samisen  of  his  ancestor  and  gave  it  its  present 
shape.  Annually,  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  April,  a 
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Buddhist  mass  is  celebrated  at  the  Taishin  Temple, 
Mita-Shiba,  Tokyo,  to  comfort  the  spirit  of  the  old 
samisen  maker,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
whose  death  was  observed  in  1929. 

So  much  for  ancient  history.  The  story  of  the  first 
Tama-chan  is  more  recent.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
thousands  of  cats  and  dogs  are  slaughtered  annually  in 
Japan  to  furnish  samisens  with  strings  and  their  drums 
with  covers,  and  it  is  possible— the  record  is  obscure- 
that  Tama-chan  the  First  was  part  of  a  consignment 
marked  for  doom.  If  so,  it  was  her  bright,  ingratiating 
innocence  that  saved  her.  In  any  case,  her  first  reported 
appearance,  historically,  was  in  the  window  of  Mr. 
Kumazawa's  shop  in  Tokyo,  where— as  a  living  cat- 
she  created  a  furor.  From  near  and  far  the  people 
flocked  to  see  the  kitten  that  dared  to  play  in  the  very 
lair  of  a  samisen  maker.  Outside  the  window  they 
laughed  and  shouted  and  slapped  their  knees,  and 
inside,  in  a  patch  of  yellow  sunlight,  Tama-chan 
responded  charmingly.  Sometimes  she  chased  imagi- 
nary butterflies  and  sometimes  washed  and  combed  her 
ears  and  whiskers,  in  pious  example  to  urchins  on  the 
sidewalk.  Sometimes  she  only  idled  in  the  sun  and 
purred.  But  in  no  time  at  all  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  an  advertising  genius. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  used  the  word 
inscrutable;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Tama-chan  was 
inscrutable  also,  since  that  is  the  privilege  of  cats  in 
every  land.  Whether  it  is  a  policy  or  a  virtue  I  have 
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never  quite  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind,  but  I  suspect 
it  is  the  outward  token  of  a  sense  of  humor. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  kitten  frolicked  in  the  samisen 
maker's  window  and  people  came  to  see  so  strange  a 
sight.  Mr.  Tomijuro  Kumazawa's  s  amis  ens  were  in  great 
demand.  So  popular  did  the  shop  become  that  its  pro- 
prietor renamed  it,  to  celebrate  the  new  prosperity.  He 
called  it  Neko-ya,  a  very  subtle  name  indeed  when  it 
is  understood  that,  in  Japan,  the  work  neko  means  cat— 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  samisens  are  manufac- 
tured. The  citizens  of  Tokyo  were  delighted.  But  Mr. 
Kumazawa  was  not  only  a  man  of  humor;  he  was  also 
a  grateful  man.  He  deposited  money  in  the  post-office 
savings  department  in  the  name  of  the  cat  that  had 
brought  him  fame  and  wealth,  and  down  the  years  a 
tidy  sum  accumulated  which  made  possible  the  final 
tribute  to  the  faithful  Tama-chan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  she  died  Tama-chan  was 
the  richest  cat  in  the  Empire.  Standing  to  her  account  in 
the  bank  was  no  less  than  one  thousand  yen;  indeed, 
there  was  a  trifle  more  than  that,  which  went  toward 
the  expense  of  her  funeral  and  burial.  Four  hundred 
more,  contributed  by  admiring  friends  and  lovers  of 
cats,  for  the  ease  of  her  spirit,  was  given  to  various 
charities,  and  there  were  more  than  eighty  wreaths  at 
her  imposing  funeral. 

This  sad  event  took  place  in  the  month  of  October, 
1925.  The  funeral  itself  was  a  magnificent  affair  upon 
which,  first  and  last,  the  Kumazawa  family  spent  four 
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thousand  yen.  The  Lord  Abbott  of  Zojo  Temple  con- 
ducted the  service,  assisted  by  seventy  priests,  and  the 
temple  hall  was  rilled  with  mourners.  Then  Tama-chan 
was  laid  away  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Taishin  Temple, 
close  to  the  grave  of  that  old  Omi  Ishimura  who  had 
perfected  the  samisen  so  many  years  before.  But  the 
spirit  of  Tama-chan  now  rests— if  that  can  possibly  be 
the  word— in  a  miniature  family  shrine  at  the  Neko-ya, 
before  which  every  morning  a  bowl  of  rice  is  offered. 
So  Tama-chan  went  forth  from  her  window  upon  a 
more  delicate  mission,  that  of  propitiating  the  spirits  of 
those  departed  felines  who  gave  their  lives  that  s ami- 
sens  might  squeal  and  drums  might  thump.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  she  performed  her  task  to  admiration.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  other  than  Mr.  Tomijuro 
Kumazawa,  makers  of  samisens  have  been  ungrateful. 
On  a  lotus  pedestal  in  the  Nichiren  Temple  on  Mount 
Minobu  stands  a  bronze  monument  of  startling  aspect, 
dedicated  to  the  cats  and  dogs  that  annually  give  their 
lives  in  this  same  cause.  It  was  erected  by  the  samisen 
makers  and  dealers  of  Tokyo,  who  felt  that  their  busi- 
ness might  be  accursed  if  the  spirits  of  the  sacrificial 
beasties  were  not  comforted.  Two  figures  are  involved 
in  the  nightmare:  the  larger  has  the  face  of  a  dog,  and 
seated  in  its  lap  is  a  smaller  creature  with  the  face  of  a 
cat.  Both  figures  are  represented  as  being  in  Buddhist 
robes,  and  the  robes  of  the  cat  are  feminine.  The  image 
of  the  dog  is  larger,  it  is  said,  because  more  dogs  than 
cats  are  killed  to  furnish  the  drum  covers  of  the  samisens. 
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In  this  connection,  by  a  fortunate  encounter  with  an 
almanac,  I  am  able  to  furnish  figures.  The  average  price 
of  a  tanned  cat  skin  is  about  four  yen,  that  of  a  dog  is 
one  yen  fifty.  The  dog  skin  is  cheaper  because  the  raw 
skin  costs  the  dealer  very  little.  Two  cat  skins,  it  appears, 
are  required  to  cover  one  drum,  but  a  dog's  skin  will 
cover  several  drums.  Only  about  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  samisens  made  in  Japan  are  covered  with  cat  skins, 
it  is  set  forth  in  my  almanac. 

And  some  further  precedent  to  the  case  of  Tama- 
chan  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Saishin  Temple 
in  Higashi-Nagasaki.  Since  the  year  1908  the  Tokyo 
Municipality  has  required  that  pets  which  are  to  be 
buried  shall  be  buried  in  this  spot.  The  figures  in  this 
connection  are  astonishing:  more  than  25,000  house- 
hold tyrants— dogs,  cats,  birds,  insects,  and  even  fish- 
are  buried  there.  Over  many  of  the  graves  are  tomb- 
stones, and  mourners  for  the  dead  come  frequently  to 
burn  their  incense  before  these  memorials.  Every  morn- 
ing and  evening  a  priest  of  the  temple  offers  a  Buddhist 
prayer  for  the  spirits  of  the  creatures  buried  in  this 
cemetery,  and  on  September  twenty-first— which  is 
Higan  or  Equinoctial  Day— a  Buddhist  animal  mass  is 
recited  for  their  solace.  Burial  costs  are  not  excessive, 
and  the  Tokyo  Municipality  assures  a  respectful  inter- 
ment. For  a  dog  the  figure  varies  from  two  yen  to  five, 
when  the  animal  is  large;  a  dog  of  medium  size  is  one 
yen  fifty,  and  a  pup  is  only  a  yen.  A  cat  of  any  size  may 
be  buried  for  seventy-five  sen.  "Special  burials,"  what- 
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ever  they  may  be,  are  offered  in  the  schedule  from  one- 
fifty  up,  though  ten  yen  seems  to  offer  the  utmost  in 
interments. 

My  first  meeting  with  a  Japanese  cat,  however,  was 
not  with  Tama-chan  or  any  of  her  kind;  it  was  with  a 
porcelain  kitten  in  the  window  of  a  tea-house;  a  be- 
witching creature  with  its  left  paw  raised  as  if  bidding 
me  farewell.  That  was  before  I  learned  that,  in  Japan, 
which  is  a  topsy-turvy  sort  of  land,  the  gesture  I  had 
noted  was  in  actuality  a  summons  and  a  welcome.  One 
does  not  beckon  in  the  manner  native  to  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia, but  rather  with  the  palm  turned  outward.  Later, 
I  saw  so  many  of  these  little  creatures  that  I  became 
curious  and  asked  about  them.  It  appears  that  they  are 
"Beckoning  Cats"  and  highly  popular  with  restaurant 
keepers  and  merchants  of  every  description,  who  believe 
them  to  be  luck-bringers  and  attracters  of  custom.  In- 
deed, it  is  said  that  a  Maneki-Neko,  as  the  kitten  is 
called,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  house-altars  of 
prostitutes. 

The  only  legend  I  have  been  able  to  find  concern- 
ing them  has  to  do  with  two  lovers  who  lived  and  died 
more  than  150  years  ago.  At  that  time,  the  story  runs, 
there  were  two  tea-houses  near  the  gate  of  the  Ekoh-in 
Temple,  in  Yedo,  and  they  were  rivals.  Each  attracted 
custom  by  means  of  a  large  porcelain  cat  whose  uplifted 
paw  appeared  to  be  beckoning  passers-by  into  the  shop. 
The  eastern  house  had  a  golden  cat  and  the  western 
house  a  silver  cat,  both  well-known  in  their  day;  in- 
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deed,  mention  is  made  of  them  in  books  of  the  period. 
Old  poems  too  exist  in  celebration  of  various  "Beckon- 
ing Cats"  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  their  history  is  a 
long  one. 

Now  the  host  of  the  eastern  house,  one  Yahei,  was  a 
dissolute  fellow  who  hardly  deserved  his  charming  wife, 
O-Tsuna.  She  was  known  and  loved  by  all  who  came 
into  the  shop.  In  particular,  we  are  told,  she  was  loved 
by  a  certain  Hachirobei,  an  old-clothes  dealer.  But 
Hachirobei  loved  O-Tsuna  unwisely  and  too  well,  and 
in  the  end  the  attractive  young  woman  cajoled  him  out 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  had  collected  for 
another  dealer.  The  old-clothes  dealer,  stricken  with 
remorse,  determined  to  atone  for  his  misconduct  with 
his  life.  In  this  mood,  he  repaired  one  evening  to  the 
Ryogoku-Bashi,  a  bridge  over  the  Sumida  River,  and 
was  leaning  against  the  railing,  lost  in  the  thoughts  nat- 
ural to  one  bent  upon  such  an  enterprise,  when  O-Tsuna 
appeared  at  his  elbow. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Hachirobei,  my  love?" 
she  asked. 

"No  more  of  you,  O-Tsuna,"  replied  the  old-clothes 
merchant,  in  a  fury.  "You  have  taken  all  my  money 
and  I  am  ruined." 

But  he  told  her  of  his  intention  and  O-Tsuna,  sud- 
denly penitent,  offered  to  join  him  in  his  plunge.  To- 
gether, hand-in-hand,  they  leaped  into  the  Sumida  and 
perished.  Their  suicide  created  such  a  sensation  in  Yedo 
—now  Tokyo— that  a  popular  playwright  made  a  play 
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out  of  their  story  and  it  was  produced  upon  the  stage. 
And  the  tea-house  of  the  Golden  Cat  became  so  con- 
gested with  trade  that  its  rival  had  to  close  its  doors. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  rival  tea-houses  of  old  Yedo 
and  the  unhappy  lovers  Hachirobei  and  O-Tsuna.  It  is 
not  a  very  good  story,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  I  know  about  "Beckoning  Cats." 

A  better  story  is  the  one  about  the  pawnbroker  and 
the  cat,  which  proceeds  as  follows:  Once  upon  a  time- 
to  be  accurate,  some  time  during  the  Kenyei  Era  (1624- 
44)— there  lived  in  Kawagoye  a  silk  merchant  whose 
only  son  died  soon  after  birth.  One  night,  while  they 
were  still  sorrowing  over  their  loss,  the  merchant  and 
his  wife  heard  an  infant  wailing  outside  their  gate  and, 
running  out,  found  a  baby  boy  abandoned  there.  A 
sword  lay  beside  him  on  the  ground,  and  that  was  all. 
It  seemed  to  them  a  good  omen,  however,  and  they 
adopted  the  babe  forthwith,  calling  him  Monjiro,  which 
is  to  say  "Gate  second  boy."  Shortly  afterward,  the 
merchant  was  slain  by  a  wandering  ronin,  and  the  omen 
seemed  less  fortunate. 

Monjiro  grew  up  not  too  well  off,  and  when  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  his  foster  mother  took  him  to  Yedo, 
where  an  old  cat,  which  had  been  a  great  pet  of  the 
family,  lived  with  them.  They  rented  a  house  in  Koishi- 
kawa,  where  the  boy  Monjiro  took  fencing  lessons  that 
he  might  qualify  as  a  samurai  and  avenge  his  father's 
death.  Then  his  mother  became  ill  and  was  confined  to 
her  bed.  Monjiro  had  a  hard  time  earning  enough 
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money  to  pay  for  food  and  medicine,  and  often  they 
were  in  dire  straits.  When  the  situation  was  at  its  worst, 
however,  the  old  cat  appeared  one  night  with  something 
bright  in  her  mouth.  It  was  a  gold  piece;  and  thereafter 
for  several  consecutive  nights  the  faithful  animal  brought 
home  still  other  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  gratefully 
received  by  Monjiro  and  his  mother. 

Near  by  there  was  a  pawnshop  whose  proprietor 
noticed  that  every  night  a  gold  piece  was  being  stolen 
from  his  premises.  Aha!  So  one  night  he  only  pretended 
to  sleep  and,  about  midnight,  peering  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed-covers,  he  saw  the  old  cat  slip  quietly  into  his  room 
and  take  a  piece  of  gold  out  of  his  money-cabinet.  At 
once  he  bounded  out  of  bed  and  caught  the  thief,  and 
afterward  he  killed  her  and  threw  her  body  into  a  small 
stream  that  flowed  near  by. 

When  Monjiro  heard  that  his  cat  had  been  killed  by 
the  pawnbroker  he  was  deeply  grieved.  He  could  offer 
no  defense  of  her  conduct;  but  he  went  to  the  pawn- 
broker and  asked  if  he  might  have  her  remains  for 
burial.  At  first  glance,  the  pawnbroker  was  startled  by 
the  boy's  resemblance  to  his  dead  wife.  He  looked  long 
and  earnestly  at  a  mole  on  Monjiro's  face,  meanwhile 
asking  him  questions  about  his  life.  At  long  last  the  truth 
was  revealed.  The  pawnbroker— you  have  guessed  it- 
was  Monjiro's  real  father! 

"Soon  after  you  were  born,"  he  told  his  son,  "your 
mother  died  of  a  fever.  Without  a  woman's  hands  to 
care  for  you,  I  could  not  bring  you  up,  and  so— in  spite 
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of  my  love  for  you— I  took  you  to  Kawagoye  and  de- 
serted you,  leaving  only  an  old  sword  as  a  keepsake." 

Needless  to  relate,  Monjiro  was  taken  back  by  his 
father,  his  adopted  mother  was  restored  to  life  and 
health,  and  our  hero  finally  succeeded  in  tracing  and 
slaying  the  murderer  of  his  adopted  father.  Then  the 
pawnbroker  made  over  all  his  property  to  his  son,  and 
all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Monjiro,  naturally, 
attributed  his  good  fortune  to  the  loyal  old  cat.  In  her 
memory,  he  caused  a  handsome  bridge  to  be  built  over 
the  stream  at  the  spot  where  she  had  been  thrown  in, 
and  it  may  be  seen  in  Tokyo  to  this  day.  It  spans  a 
trickle  of  water  between  Otsuka  and  Kagomachi,  in 
Koishikawa  ward,  and  is  known  as  the  Nekomata- 
Bashi  or  "Monster  Cat  Bridge." 

Loyal  also  unto  death  was  a  certain  old  cat  of  Osaka, 
dead  now  these  two  hundred  years  and  more.  Its  anni- 
versaries are  still  celebrated,  it  is  said,  by  the  descendants 
of  the  family  which  it  served.  Here  is  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter: 

In  the  olden  days  there  was  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen 
who  was  followed  wherever  she  went  by  a  large  tomcat, 
long  a  household  pet.  It  was  noted  that  the  two  were 
never  separated  and  the  girl's  father  was  distressed,  be- 
lieving, as  naturally  he  did,  that  the  cat  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  daughter.  He  determined  to  kill  the  presump- 
tuous animal;  but  the  cat,  learning  of  what  was  afoot, 
slipped  into  its  master's  chamber  one  night  and  whis- 
pered in  a  human  voice. 
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"You  suspect  me  of  being  in  love  with  your  daugh- 
ter," it  said;  "but  the  fact  is  really  quite  otherwise.  It  is 
a  rat  that  is  in  love  with  your  daughter.  He  is  large,  and 
old,  and  very  ferocious,  and  for  years  he  has  lived  in 
your  granary  and  eaten  your  grain.  This  bold  creature 
is  very  much  in  love  with  my  young  mistress,  and  I 
dare  not  leave  her  side  for  fear  he  may  carry  her  off 
and  marry  her.  I  would  gladly  kill  this  monster  of 
iniquity;  but  the  truth  is  I  am  no  match  for  him.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  famous  cat,  named  Buchi,  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Thus-and-such  at  Ajikawa.  If  you  could  only 
borrow  Buchi,  together  we  would  soon  make  an  end 
of  that  old  rat." 

When  the  girl's  father  awakened  in  the  morning  he 
spoke  to  his  family  of  the  wonderful  dream  he  had 
dreamed;  and  the  next  day  he  got  up  early  and  hurried 
off  to  Ajikawa,  where,  sure  enough,  in  the  house  de- 
scribed, he  found  the  cat  Buchi,  whose  master  was  very 
happy  to  lend  his  famous  pet  for  so  virtuous  an  enter- 
prise. 

That  night  the  two  cats  grappled  with  the  old  rat 
until  all  three  were  close  to  exhaustion.  So  the  people 
of  the  house  cut  the  throat  of  the  rat,  which  was  as  big 
as  either  of  the  cats,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  But  the 
two  cats,  which  were  too  far  gone  for  even  the  most 
expensive  ginseng  to  save  them,  were  buried  with  every 
honor  in  a  neighboring  temple. 

Not  all  cats  in  Japan,  however,  have  been  as  altruistic 
and  benevolent  as  those  I  have  mentioned.  The  "Vam- 
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pire  Cat  of  Nabeshima,"  for  example,  was  a  particularly 
horrid  animal.  Long,  long  ago,  tradition  tells,  the  Prince 
of  Hizen,  who  was  one  of  the  eighteen  chief  Daimios 
of  Japan,  was  returning  to  his  palace  after  a  stroll  in  the 
garden,  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  O-Toyo,  who 
lived  also  in  the  palace,  although  she  and  the  prince 
were  not  married.  Neither  noted  that  they  were 
followed  by  a  large  cat;  but  at  midnight  this  murderous 
creature  appeared  in  O-Toyo's  chamber  and  sank  its 
sharp  teeth  into  O-Toyo's  throat,  so  that  the  prince's 
favorite  died.  Then  it  scratched  out  a  grave,  under  the 
veranda,  and  buried  the  body  of  O-Toyo,  and  after- 
ward it  assumed  the  form  of  its  victim  and  began  to 
bewitch  the  prince. 

Day  by  day  his  strength  waned,  and  his  face  became 
paler,  as  the  cat-woman  drained  his  life-blood  from  his 
body.  His  wife  and  his  councillors  despaired,  and  phy- 
sicians gave  him  up  as  lost.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
discover  the  truth  about  his  malady,  but  to  no  avail.  A 
mysterious  drowsiness  fell  upon  those  who  watched 
over  him,  so  that  they  slept  at  their  posts,  and  thereafter 
the  false  O-Toyo  stole  into  the  prince's  chamber  and 
harassed  him  until  morning. 

In  the  end,  a  common  soldier,  one  Ito  Soda,  a  faithful 
fellow,  begged  the  privilege  of  protecting  his  lord 
against  whatever  nightly  witchcraft  was  destroying  him. 
His  request  was  granted,  and,  when  the  unaccountable 
slumber  began  to  steal  over  him  also,  Ito  Soda  stabbed 
himself  painfully  in  the  thigh.  Thereafter,  at  intervals, 
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he  stirred  the  wound  with  his  dirk,  so  that  the  pain  of 
it  kept  him  awake.  Thus  he  was  ready  when  the  false 
O-Toyo  entered  the  prince's  chamber  to  complete  her 
task,  and  after  some  brisk  conversation  he  sent  her 
smartly  about  her  business.  This  incident  was  repeated 
for  several  nights,  and  the  prince,  meanwhile,  having 
slept  well,  was  beginning  to  gain  strength.  The  coin- 
cidence was  not  lost  on  Ito  Soda;  he  knew  at  last  that 
the  beautiful  O-Toyo  was  none  other  than  a  goblin. 

With  the  connivance  of  the  chief  councillor  he  de- 
termined to  kill  the  foul  creature,  and,  after  a  lively 
scuffle  in  her  apartments,  he  almost  brought  it  off.  The 
vampire  escaped,  however,  by  turning  herself  back  into 
a  cat;  then  she  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  she  did  a 
vast  deal  of  mischief  until  she  was  finally  killed  in  a 
great  hunt  ordered  by  the  prince  himself. 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  reveal— if  the  fact  is  not  already 
sufficiently  apparent— that  Japanese  cats  are  not  pre- 
cisely like  the  cats  to  which  most  of  us  are  accustomed. 
A  majority  of  them,  in  point  of  fact,  are  physically 
different,  being  either  short-tailed  or  having  no  tail  at 
all,  in  which  particular  they  resemble  the  Manx  pussy. 
But  long-tailed  cats  do  exist  in  Japan.  They  are  va- 
riously regarded.  An  objection  to  long  tails  prevails  in 
certain  provinces;  in  other  parts  of  the  country  their 
possessors  are  credited  with  having  supernatural  powers. 
It  is  the  long-tailed  cats  that  possess  the  power  of  be- 
witching human  beings  after  the  fashion  of  foxes  and 
badgers. 
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When  cats  are  of  three  colors  they  are  called  Mie- 
Neko  and  are  considered  lucky,  especially  by  sailors, 
who  believe  them  potent  to  keep  the  O  Baki  or  "Hon- 
orable Ghosts"  away.  It  is  said  also,  in  Japan,  that  if  a 
cat  is  left  with  a  dead  body  the  corpse  will  get  up  and 
dance.  Many  and  fantastic  are  the  tales  told  of  the 
familiar  creatures;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when 
Buddha  died  only  the  cat  refused  to  weep.  But,  as  ap- 
plied to  women,  the  word  "cat"  has  not  the  connotation 
we  Westerners  would  give  it.  Rather,  it  is  a  word  re- 
served for  geisha  girls  and  such-like  hussies  who  be- 
witch men  with  their  artful  feminine  magic. 

Of  their  origin— cats,  I  mean— I  am  now  able  to  speak 
with  classical  authority.  In  olden  times,  it  is  revealed, 
the  god  of  Ainu-land  was  called  Ermin,  a  divine  being 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
Almost  at  once  he  came  into  conflict  with  a  certain 
Moshiri-shinnai-sam,  or  "World-intruder,"  a  great 
demon  who  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  world  and  who 
existed  before  the  world  began.  One  day  the  demon 
challenged  the  ermin  to  a  trial  of  strength.  Then  he 
seized  the  divine  being  swiftly  and  cast  him  into  the  fire 
and  burnt  him.  But  the  ermin,  although  his  body  was 
consumed,  immediately  resumed  his  own  form  and  exist- 
ence, and  retaliated  by  tossing  the  demon  into  the 
flames.  In  this  pass,  "World-intruder"  tried  all  his  magic 
—such  as  turning  himself  into  a  streak  of  smoke— but  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  ultimately  he  died  a  very  hard  death. 
His  body  was  consumed  in  the  flame  and  became  fire 
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ashes,  some  black,  some  red,  some  white.  Some  of  these 
turned  themselves  into  cats  and  some  into  foxes;  and 
thus  it  is  that  cats  and  foxes  are  relations. 

That  is  an  Ainu  fireside  story,  and  it  practically  ex- 
hausts my  information  about  cats  in  Japan;  but  I  have 
still  to  mention  the  most  famous  cat  of  all— the  cele- 
brated "Sleeping  Cat"  of  Nikko. 

"When  you  go  to  Nikko,"  said  my  friends  in  Tokyo, 
"you  must  be  sure  to  see  the  'Sleeping  Cat.'  You  are  so 
fond  of  cats." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  I,  "the  'Sleeping  Cat'!  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  that." 

As,  indeed,  I  had  been.  From  the  first,  the  thing  had 
caught  my  fancy.  All  the  folders  mentioned  the  beast, 
and  there  had  been  other  enthusiastic  admonitions.  Ob- 
viously, I  thought,  such  photographs  as  I  had  seen  of  the 
animal  had  failed  to  do  it  justice.  The  "Sleeping  Cat"! 
It  sounded  like  the  signboard  of  an  ancient  inn  or  the 
index-title  of  a  splendid  legend.  It  was,  in  fact,  I  knew, 
a  carving  in  wood  under  the  eaves  of  a  gateway  in  the 
Tosho-gu  or  Ieyasu  Shrine. 

"What  is  its  story?"  I  asked. 

They  were  not  certain,  said  my  friends.  They  had 
heard  it,  to  be  sure,  but  at  the  moment  they  could  not 
exactly  remember.  Anybody  could  tell  me,  of  course; 
probably  whole  books  had  been  written  on  the  subject. 

So  I  went  to  Nikko;  not  entirely  to  see  the  "Sleeping 
Cat,"  perhaps,  but  with  the  cat  in  mind. 

The  guide  was  not  very  helpful,  but  that  was  not  sur- 
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prising,  I  supposed,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  we  en- 
countered understanding  each  other.  The  cat  was  rather 
jolly— a  friendly,  piebald  beastie  of  natural  appearance; 
a  trifle  on  the  large  side  and  not,  of  course,  for  sale.  But 
already  I  had  enough  cats  to  stock  a  museum.  I  deter- 
mined to  look  up  its  story.  The  "Sleeping  Cat"— was  it 
perhaps  a  Japanese  symbol  of  death? 

Several  large  volumes  on  the  art  of  Japan  said  nothing 
whatever  about  the  sculpture,  but  a  smaller  work  men- 
tioned its  existence  and  located  it  precisely  where,  with- 
out difficulty,  I  had  found  it.  The  "Sleeping  Cat,"  it 
appeared,  was  a  skillful  carving  attributed  to  the  cele- 
brated artist  Hidari  ("Left-handed")  Jingoro,  who  had 
lived  between  the  years  1594  and  1634.  ^  was  clear,  at 
least,  that  a  direct  appeal  to  the  artist  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  I  turned  my  attention  to  books  of  folklore 
and  historical  legend,  where  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
cats,  but  nothing  at  all  about  the  "Sleeping  Cat"  of 
Nikko. 

Fired  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  I  hired  an  interpreter 
and  returned  to  the  temple,  where  Nemurineko  still 
slept  beneath  the  eaves.  "Tell  me,"  I  said,  "the  story  of 
this  sleeping  cat.  Of  what  is  it  a  symbol?  What  the  devil 
does  it  mean?" 

My  interpreter  said  he  would  ask  the  guide.  The 
guide,  distressed,  sought  out  a  number  of  his  fellows, 
and  in  the  end  our  little  expedition,  swelled  by  a  miscel- 
laneous gathering  of  curious  natives,  swept  down  upon 
the  "office"  of  the  shrine.  For  some  minutes  there  was 
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a  pyrotechnic  crackle  of  question  and  response;  then 
my  interpreter  shook  his  head. 

"They  are  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  they  do  not 
know  the  legend  that  you  seek.  If  you  care  for  photo- 
graphs of  the  'Sleeping  Cat'  they  can  sell  you  postal 
cards." 

So  I  bought  a  packet  of  postal  cards  and  returned  to 
Tokyo. 

My  friends  were  eager.  "Did  you  see  the  'Sleeping 
Cat'?"  they  asked. 

Their  faces  fell  when  I  had  answered.  "How  strange!" 
they  said.  "I'm  sure  the  guide  told  us  all  about  that  cat, 
the  day  we  were  there." 

That  evening  I  had  an  idea.  I  would  look  it  up  in 
Terry.  His  guidebook  was  said  to  be  out  of  date,  now 
that  the  "government  book"  was  on  the  market,  but  one 
could  never  tell.  Anyway,  I  liked  Terry;  he  knew  how 
to  write. 

Under  Nikko,  I  looked  it  up  in  Terry.  I  had  small 
hope  that  anything  of  interest  would  emerge;  but  in 
Terry,  at  long  last— by  Jove!— I  found  the  information 
I  had  all  this  time  been  seeking.  There  was,  of  course, 
the  usual  line  about  Jingoro;  then  a  paragraph  of  type. 

"Because  of  a  whimsical  turn  of  mind,"  said  Terry, 
"he  was  fond  of  carving  cats,  some  in  an  attitude  of 
sleep,  others  crouching  and  watching.  A  number  of  the 
latter  are  scattered  throughout  Japan  and  certain  of 
them  are  so  lifelike  that  real  cats  have  been  known  to 
put  up  their  backs  and  spit  at  them." 
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Authoritatively,  Terry  concluded:  "The  famous 
'Sleeping  Cat'  of  Nikko  is  interesting  only  because  of 
its  artist." 

For  several  reasons,  it  occurs  to  me,  a  good  title  for 
this  paper  might  have  been  "On  Letting  Sleeping  Cats 
Lie." 
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Saturday  afternoon— a  gray  day  with  rain  threat- 
ening, and  yellow  leaves  dropping  from  the  poplars 
along  the  embankment.  A  gun-metal  and  cartridge- 
paper  day  with  occasional  sunlight  dappling  the  trees 
and  sidewalks  and  lying  coldly  on  the  water.  At  street 
corners  and  in  doorways  little  whirlpools  of  dust  and 
scudding  leaves.  .  .  . 

"Look  out  for  pickpockets,"  said  my  friends  at  the 
hotel;  and  the  admonition  amused  rather  than  startled 
me.  No  one,  I  thought,  would  be  more  joyously  enter- 
tained than  Anatole  France  by  the  activities  of  the 
pocket-pickers  at  his  funeral. 

A  vast  section  of  Paris  seemed  to  be  abroad  in  the 
streets.  From  all  sides  of  the  city  the  people  were  hurry- 
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ing  toward  the  Quai  Malaquais.  The  current  of  traffic 
everywhere  was  toward  the  river,  flowing  sluggishly 
beneath  its  bridges.  Taxicabs,  carriages  and  foot  pas- 
sengers were  converging  toward  a  special  point.  Figures 
shabby  and  well-dressed,  attired  for  diversion  and  at- 
tired for  labor— all  classes  of  French  society.  Smiling 
visitors  from  the  hotels  and  intense  men  and  women  of 
the  lower  classes;  shop  girls,  messengers  and  artisans.  A 
holiday  crowd.  It  was  not  gay,  however;  nor  was  it  par- 
ticularly serious.  A  throng  that  came  at  once  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  enjoy  itself,  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  From 
every  side  it  came,  across  the  bridges  from  the  long 
commercial  avenues  and  down  the  narrow,  twisting 
streets  of  the  "Left  Side,"  dotted  with  bookstalls  and 
antique  shops  for  the  tourists.  Endlessly. 

Long  lines  of  infantry  and  guardsmen  fringed  the 
quays  on  either  side,  holding  back  the  crowds  on  the 
sidewalks.  The  rain-blue  uniforms  and  dull-gleaming 
helmets  were  of  a  piece  with  the  somewhat  leaden  sky. 
Handsome  carriages  and  disreputable  taxis  kept  arriv- 
ing and  departing,  discharging  passengers  and  going 
after  new  ones.  Officers  rode  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  lines  of  soldiers.  A  heavily  decorated  general  clat- 
tered past,  followed  by  his  staff;  at  street  intersections 
he  halted  to  bawl  hieroglyphic  orders  and  twist  his  for- 
midable mustachios  for  the  fashionably-dressed  women 
in  the  crowd. 

The  air  was  faintly  chilly,  and  the  troops  looked  very 
comfortable  in  their  long  overcoats.  They  stood  "at 
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rest,"  amicably  smoking  and  joking  among  themselves, 
or  with  the  citizens  who  jostled  them  at  the  curb.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  either  direction,  the  walks 
were  thronged  with  people.  At  strategic  points  they 
overflowed  into  the  streets,  and  from  the  Rue  des  Sts. 
Peres  to  the  Institut  they  clustered  thickly  at  every 
loophole.  Men  and  boys  climbed  out  of  mansard 
windows  to  cling  to  the  narrow  gutters  of  the  roofs  or 
sat  impudently  astride  the  gables  of  old  buildings  along 
the  quay.  Near  me,  a  tall  man  with  his  jacket  open  to 
display  a  velvet  waistcoat,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  ample  trousers,  strutted  back  and  forth  on  a  narrow 
course,  with  solemn  absurdity.  His  raiment  and  his 
astonishing  beard  gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Augustus  John,  the  painter,  as  later  I  beheld  that 
eminent  bohemian  in  a  Chelsea  public-house.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  must  be  at  least  a  prince  of  poets;  but 
nobody  spoke  to  him  at  any  time,  and  he  continued  his 
abbreviated  stroll  without  interruption.  Somewhere  in 
the  congestion,  I  later  learned,  were  the  American  writ- 
ers, Pierre  Loving  and  Burton  Rascoe,  but  at  no  time 
was  it  my  good  fortune  to  encounter  them. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  Rue  des  Sts.  Peres  and  the 
Quai  Voltaire  a  troop  of  cavalry  had  been  dismounted, 
and  the  pawing  hoofs  of  the  horses  made  a  constant 
clatter  that  drowned  out  the  conversation  of  their  riders. 
This  was,  however,  both  frank  and  entertaining,  con- 
cerned as  obviously  it  was  with  the  attractions  of  the 
passing  girls. 
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A  stone's  throw  from  the  Institut,  in  the  shadow  of 
Voltaire's  statue— renowned  for  its  cynical  smile— a  huge 
catafalque  had  been  raised  over-night,  upon  which 
rested  the  coffin.  French  flags  were  draped  across  it,  and 
a  purple  crepe  hung  over  all.  At  the  four  corners  stood 
bronze  urns,  ten  feet  in  height,  in  which  incense  burned 
throughout  the  interminable  ceremony.  Near  at  hand  a 
line  of  flags,  tied  with  crepe  and  extending  across  the 
front  of  an  old  building,  marked  the  house  in  which  the 
dead  master  had  been  born— the  spot  where,  in  1 844,  the 
father  of  Jacques  Anatole  Thibault  had  carried  on  the 
business  of  bookseller.  It  seemed  an  appropriate  coinci- 
dence that  he  whose  body  now  lay  at  the  feet  of  Vol- 
taire should  first  have  seen  the  light  in  a  house  only  a  few 
doors  removed  from  that  in  which  the  Apostle  of 
Ferney  had  died;  and  that  the  Institut  should  hover  over 
both.  It  seemed  an  admirable  arrangement  that  the  cere- 
monies, however  long-winded,  should  go  forward  be- 
fore the  door  of  that  erstwhile  bookshop  in  which  the 
young  Jacques  Anatole  had  spent  his  childhood.  Here  it 
was,  in  youth,  in  a  neighborhood  later  made  famous  by 
the  etchers,  that  he  searched  the  stalls  along  the  quays; 
and  it  was  here  that  in  later  years  he  loved  to  browse, 
on  sunny  afternoons— the  old  collector  who  was  fore- 
most European  man  of  letters  of  his  day. 

The  crowd  flowed  almost  up  to  the  black-and-silver 
tribune  that  had  been  prepared  for  the  orators;  it  surged 
about  the  base  of  the  catafalque,  heaped  high  with  flow- 
ers and  swathed  in  purple  gauze.  The  incense  burners 
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smoked  in  the  cool  air  of  early  afternoon.  Streamers  of 
purple  crepe  hung  from  the  embankment  trees  to  the 
little  book-stands,  and  beneath  them  a  rousing  business 
went  on.  For  the  bookstalls  all  stayed  open.  Behind 
them  the  barges  floated  down  the  stream  and  optimistic 
fishermen  cast  lines  into  the  water.  At  careful  intervals 
the  poplars  dropped  yellow  leaves  upon  the  coffin.  Over 
all  loomed  the  Institut,  from  which  a  mournful  bell 
tolled  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  notables  were  still  arriving  in  carriages  and  in 
taxis;  they  made  their  way  through  black  lanes  to  the 
official  tribunes.  Members  of  the  Academy  in  their  tra- 
ditional costume,  members  of  parliament,  and  members 
of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council.  The  central  platform 
was  filling.  A  sense  of  import  and  activity  permeated 
the  spectacle.  The  crowds  rustled  and  pushed.  Some- 
where a  clock  struck— twice— and  instantly  the  space 
about  the  statue  seethed  with  tribute-bearers  and  special 
delegations.  Policemen  waved  back  the  tardily  arriving 
taxis  and  the  forward-struggling  throngs.  Officers  rode 
hurriedly  up  and  down  the  line  of  troops.  The  cere- 
monies were  about  to  begin. 

A  breeze  lifted  the  purple  streamers  and  curdled  the 
smoke  of  the  pots-au-feu.  The  sky  seemed  to  brighten. 
On  all  sides  bicornes  floated  up— bicornes  of  beadles, 
bicornes  of  ushers,  bicornes  of  coachmen  and  academi- 
cians, hurrying  and  dodging  through  the  press.  Photog- 
raphers popped  out  of  crannies  in  the  crowd  or  mate- 
rialized from  the  ether;  they  stood  on  ladders  against 
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the  walls  of  buildings,  on  rooftops,  on  ledges  of  stone. 
They  hung  perilously  from  windows  and  scurried  be- 
tween the  feet  of  horses.  Madame  France  had  arrived; 
a  small  black  figure,  heavily  veiled,  greeting  the  premier 
of  the  Republic.  The  shutters  of  the  cameras  clicked  like 
castanets.  Then  the  voice  of  the  chairman,  flung  harshly 
by  the  amplifiers  to  the  limits  of  the  waiting  crowd.  .  .  . 
An  orchestra  from  the  Paris  Opera  and  another  from 
the  Republican  Guard  ...  A  choir  of  Paris  schoolgirls, 
one  hundred  strong  .  .  .  And  finally  two  hours  of  fervid 
oratory. 

It  was  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  dead  prince  of 
letters,  a  governmental  ceremony  in  which  all  classes 
had  their  part.  Certainly,  of  all  nations,  France  has  most 
impressively  the  art  of  doing  adequate  honor,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  her  intellectual  workers.  The  elaborate 
obsequies  were  less  a  ceremonial  of  mourning  than  an 
immense  national  act  of  homage.  Yet,  as  I  listened,  or 
pretended  to  listen,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  cynical 
smile  of  the  statue  deepened  and  spread;  and  under  his 
coverlet  of  board  I  wondered  if  the  dead  man  too  was 
smiling— not  cynically  perhaps,  but  with  tolerant  amuse- 
ment. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  crowd  listened 
well.  And  if  there  were  pickpockets  abroad,  they 
thought  me  unworthy  of  their  attention.  The  addresses, 
as  I  read  them  in  the  newspapers,  next  day— in  English- 
seemed  to  me  quite  admirable.  But  long  before  they 
were  at  an  end  I  had  quietly  slipped  away  to  the  book- 
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stalls  of  the  quay  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  Pont  Neuf 
view  of  Notre  Dame.  It  seemed  a  better  thing  to  be 
doing;  and  I  felt  confident  that  if  the  illustrious  old 
fellow  was  hovering  anywhere  near— an  archangel  in 
spite  of  himself— he  was  more  likely  to  be  burrowing 
in  the  stalls  than  listening  to  his  own  virtues  made  pub- 
lic. I  looked  with  pleasure  at  some  astonishing  nudes  in 
the  windows  of  a  small  art  shop,  and  thought  of  Jahel 
and  Madame  des  Aubels.  .  .  . 

When  I  returned,  the  ceremonies  were  all  but  over. 
In  a  little  time  the  procession  began  its  slow  parade 
toward  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly,  headed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  student  and  Socialist  groups,  with  banners 
furled.  But  it  was  dusk  before  the  coffin  was  lowered 
into  the  family  vault,  and  for  hours  thereafter  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  filed  past  the  tomb  with  wreaths  of  roses 
and  chrysanthemums.  Had  I  accompanied  the  cortege 
I  might  have  witnessed  that  final  remarkable  transaction 
by  which  an  American  collector  acquired  as  souvenirs 
the  lanterns  that  lighted  the  labors  of  those  who  lowered 
Anatole  France  into  his  tomb. 

There  was  no  religious  ceremony;  at  no  time  had 
there  been  one.  The  candles  that  rumor  stood  beside 
the  bier  of  the  kindly  old  skeptic  were  electric  torches. 
The  tons  of  flowers  that  covered  the  coffin  were  the 
tributes  of  his  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  church, 
many  hundreds  of  whom  he  had  never  met.  That  much 
I  had  learned  at  first  hand,  only  the  day  before.  It  had 
been  with  the  hope  of  meeting  Anatole  France  that  I 
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had  voyaged  to  his  country.  On  the  water,  two  days 
from  Cherbourg,  the  wireless  brought  the  tidings  of  his 
death.  I  had  hastened  to  the  Villa  Said  as  a  final  duty. 
There  was  the  casket  and  the  bier;  there  were  the  tall 
torches  and  the  tons  of  flowers.  But  the  coffin  lid  was 
closed— as  irrevocably  closed  as  those  "malicious,  coffee- 
colored  eyes"  beneath  it.  The  flowers  covered  all.  It 
had  been  his  wish  that  no  one  should  look  upon  his  face 
in  death. 

Bitterly  disappointed,  I  joined  the  stream  of  silent 
men  and  women  that  flowed  through  the  death  cham- 
ber, and  returned  to  the  reception  hall.  A  tray,  piled 
high  with  black-bordered  letters,  sat  upon  a  carved 
table  near  the  door,  and  the  uppermost  staring  signature 
was  that  of  Gabriele  D'Annunzio.  On  another  table  was 
an  open  volume  and  a  pencil— an  invitation  to  all  who 
came  to  leave  a  record  of  their  final  visit.  I  read  a  page 
of  the  names  already  written  there,  and  there  was  none 
I  knew. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  sentimental  pilgrimage.  No 
doubt  I  should  have  asked  his  autograph,  had  he  been 
living.  Now,  in  effect,  I  thought,  he  was  asking  me  for 
mine.  It  was  less  immodest  than  it  sounds. 

Wherefore,  under  the  Duboises  and  the  Lebruns  I 
signed  my  name,  as  I  do  now,  in  tribute  to  the  greatest 
prose  master  and  the  greatest  humanist  of  our  time. 
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A  STEVENSONIAN  RESEARCH 


Browsing  one  day,  a  score  and  more  of  years  ago, 
in  a  small  volume  of  Stevensoniana,  just  acquired,  I 
came  upon  an  astonishing  paragraph.  There  it  was,  a 
footprint  in  the  sand,  unnoticed  by  any  earlier  admirer 
of  the  Scottish  novelist.  In  her  personal  reminiscences  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  this  is  what  Miss  Margaret 
Moyes  Black  had  written: 

"When  the  little  seaside  town  [of  Leven]  was  empty 
of  visitors,  and  it  was  not  time  to  pay  Edinburgh  visits 
for  the  season,  in  February  and  March,  one  kindness  of 
his  was  very  greatly  prized  by  some  of  us  who  beguiled 
the  tedium  of  the  winter  months  by  writing  for  and 
conducting  an  amateur  magazine  called  Ours.  For  this, 
in  1872  and  1873,  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  us  a  short  con- 
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tribution,  The  Nun  of  Aberhuern,  a  trifle  in  his  own 
graceful  style,  which,  as  he  was  even  then  beginning 
to  be  known  in  the  world  of  letters,  we  valued  much. 
Moreover,  he  took  a  friendly  interest  in  the  sheets  of 
blue  MS.  paper  so  closely  written  over  with  our  some- 
what juvenile  productions,  and  made  here  a  criticism, 
there  a  prediction,  which  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
on  the  future  work  of  some  of  us." 

But  what  had  become  of  The  Nun  of  Aberhuern? 
It  was  not  in  any  volume  of  Stevenson  with  which  I 
was  acquainted,  nor,  so  far  as  I  was  aware,  did  it  exist 
in  any  manuscript  collection.  In  all  the  world-wide 
dredgings  into  the  life  and  works  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, this  was  the  first  reference  to  a  tale  or  essay  with 
a  title  perhaps  more  fascinating  than  any  in  the  canon. 
And  what  a  title,  thought  I,  for  a  little  volume  of,  say, 
one  hundred  copies— if  one  could  only  find  that  little 
magazine  called  Ours! 

Miss  Black's  account  of  the  episode,  of  course,  was 
ridiculously  inadequate.  There  was  no  possible  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  contribution.  What  had  Stevenson 
had  to  say  about  the  Nun  of  Aberhuern?  For  that 
matter,  who  was  the  Nun  of  Aberhuern?  A  Scottish 
legend?  A  local  celebrity?  An  invention  of  the  novel- 
ist? But,  above  all  things,  what  had  become  of  the 
manuscript? 

I  determined  to  find  out.  This  paper  is  a  record  of 
my  search. 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  write  to  Mar- 
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garet  Moyes  Black.  Her  volume,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son (in  the  Famous  Scots  Series),  was  dated  1898,  and 
the  year  was  now  191 8.  I  trusted  that  she  still  lived, 
and  penned  my  letter.  Her  reply,  as  of  November  27th, 
was  from  Oakbank,  Hillside,  Montrose,  Scotland,  and 
was  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Starrett: 

Messrs  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier  have 
forwarded  to  me  your  letter  regarding  Louis 
Stevenson's  Nun  of  Aberhuern.  Your  letter  inter- 
ests me  very  much  and  your  kind  reference  to  my 
little  book  gives  me  great  pleasure. 

I  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  help  you  to  procure 
the  Nun  of  Aberhuern,  but  greatly  fear  that  I 
shall  not  now  be  able  to  trace  it.  It  was  written 
in  prose;  that  quaint,  charming  prose  of  Louis's 
early  work,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  a  delight- 
ful simplicity  sometimes  lacking  in  the  more 
studied  later  work.  It  was  a  little  sketch,  in  essay 
form  I  think— (of  the  same  type  as  The  Old 
Gardener  and  A  Pastoral,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  University  Magazine  in  187 1)— in 
two,  or  at  most  three  installments,  and  which, 
while  dealing  with  an  imaginary  Nun,  poked  a 
little  kindly  fun  at  the  young  girls  who  were  en- 
livening the  dullness  of  midwinter  in  the  country 
by  the  ambitious  project  of  editing  an  amateur 
magazine.  I  was  editor  in  chief  as  the  idea  had 
originated  with  me,  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
Nun  of  Aberhuern  was  given  me  by  RLS.  My 
joint    editor    was    a    Miss    Louisa    Middleton, 
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daughter  of  a  very  clever  and  interesting  Mrs. 
Middleton,  a  friend  of  some  of  RLS's  Balfour 
connections— i.e.,  Dr.  John  Balfour  of  Indian 
Mutiny  fame,  and  his  wife  (and  cousin),  nee  Josie 
Smith,  who  were  living  in  Leven,  Fife.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton had  married  late  in  life  and  with  only  one 
child— Louisa— had  come  home  from  China  to  find 
her  husband's  fortune  lost  by  unlucky  investments; 
and,  as  a  very  poor  but  very  accomplished  widow, 
[she]  made  a  home  for  herself  and  child  in  a  tiny 
house  near  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour.  And  there  she 
trained  the  Balfour  girls,  her  daughter,  and  myself 
to  write,  to  act,  to  sing,  or  to  play  piano,  cello, 
etc.,  as  our  talents  made  us  capable;  and  she,  so  to 
speak,  mothered  the  amateur  magazine  Ours. 

My  father  died  when  I  was  21  and,  bye  and 
bye,  my  old  home  was  let  and  then  sold;  and  I  left 
Fife  very  soon  after  my  father  died,  but  went 
back  now  and  then  to  visit  the  Balfours  and  Mid- 
dletons.  On  one  of  these  visits,  Mrs.  Middleton 
asked  me  to  give  her  all  the  numbers— in  manu- 
script only;  the  magazine  was  never  printed— of 
Ours,  saying  she  valued  all  our  early  efforts  and 
would  especially  like  to  have  RLS's  Nun.  It  was, 
I  think,  in  his  own  handwriting,  but  I  am  not 
now  sure  of  that.  I,  stupidly,  gave  her  the  only 
copy  of  Ours  (we  had  just  one  copy  each  month 
which  was  sent  around  to  all  contributors),  and 
did  not  realize  how  stupid  I  had  been  to  give 
away  the  Nun  of  Aberhuern  till  a  literary  friend 
in  Edinburgh  gave  me  a  regular  scolding  for  part- 
ing with  it!  Mrs.  Middleton,  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour,  left  Fife  and  went  to  live  in 
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London  in  rooms.  There  she  died  several  years 
ago,  leaving  her  daughter,  I  fear,  badly  off.  Until 
between  five  and  six  years  ago,  I  now  and  then 
heard  of,  or  from,  Louisa  Middleton;  but  have 
heard  nothing  of  her  for  some  years  and  do  not 
know  where  she  now  lives.  Owing  to  their  having 
lived  in  rooms  in  London,  I  fear  it  will  be  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  find  her  ad- 
dress. Then  I  think  she  would  be  very  likely  to 
sell  the  manuscript  of  the  Nun  of  Aberhuernzhtx 
Mrs.  Middleton  died,  for  she  may  have  preferred 
the  money,  if  poor;  and  I  recollect  she  told  me,  in 
a  letter  long  ago,  she  had  sold  for  a  fair  sum  her 
copy  of  RLS's  skit,  The  Charity  Bazaar.  If  she 
sold  the  Nun,  I  fear  we  shall  never  find  it!  But  if 
I  can  do  anything  to  help  you  to  get  it  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so.  At  Christmas  time  I  always  write 
to  several  old  friends,  some  of  whom  once  knew 
Miss  Middleton,  and  I  shall  ask  them  if  they  know 
anything  of  her  or  can  tell  me  where  she  now  is. 
A  very  great  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Chloe  Bal- 
four (a  full  cousin  of  RLS  and  widow  of  another 
of  his  cousins,  Dr.  James  Craig  Balfour)  now  lives 
in  London  with  her  daughter  (my  god-child) 
and  has  written  about  RLS,  so  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  your  letter.  In  my  Christmas  letter  to 
her  I  shall  ask  if  she  knows  anything  about  Miss 
Middleton,  and  am  sure  she  will  do  what  she  can 
to  help  trace  her.  If  I  find  her  address,  or  hear 
anything  of  the  Nun  of  Aberhuern,  I  shall  write 
to  you.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  again  you  will 
understand  that,  to  my  regret,  I  have  failed  to 
trace  either  Miss  Middleton  or  the  Nun.  As  far  as 
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I  know  the  Nun  was  never  in  print.  In  October,  I 
was  in  Edinburgh  and  walked  along  Heriot  Row 
looking  at  the  extra  tall  house,  32,  in  which  I  spent 
the  winter  months  with  an  uncle  who  was  one  of 
the  quaintest  of  the  old  judges,  and  a  charming 
aunt,  of  literary  tastes,  who  was  a  cousin  of  that 
Mutiny  hero  known  as  "The  Bayard  of  India." 
There  one  met  all  sorts  of  literary,  legal,  and  artis- 
tic people  whose  talk  was  a  liberal  education  for 
us  young  folk!  Walking  eastward  along  Heriot 
Row,  the  fine  grey  houses  recalled  many  then 
notable  people  and  recalled  also  many  memories. 
And  at  No.  17  I  stood  and,  looking  at  the  once 
well  known  house,  recalled  the  Stevenson  trio— 
the  interesting  father,  the  charming  mother,  and 
'Louis'  the  wonderful!  Then,  as  I  was  going  to  tea 
with  a  friend  in  Randolph  Crescent,  I  walked  as 
far  as  Randolph  Cliff  and  saw  the  house  which 
was  the  last  (Edinburgh)  home  of  Louis's  mother. 
I  felt  like  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  revisiting  a  changed 
world  in  the  Edinburgh  of  October  191 8.  A  won- 
derful Edinburgh  truly,  but  so  changed  from  the 
Edinburgh  of  my  girlhood  and  RLS's  early  man- 
hood! 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  trace  the  manu- 
script for  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  M.  Black 

Well,  that  was  at  once  hopeful  and  discouraging.  I 
waited  until  Christmas  had  come  and  gone,  and  a  month 
or  two  besides;  then,  having  heard  nothing  more  from 
Miss  Black,  I  wrote  again.  At  least,  it  seemed,  I  was  the 
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only  Stevensonian  on  the  trail  of  the  missing  manu- 
script. Under  date  of  March  2,  1919,  I  had  my  second 
and  last  letter  from  Miss  Black,  which  I  reproduce: 

Dear  Mr.  Starrett: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  kind  and 
interesting  letter.  You  must,  I  fear,  think  that  I 
had  no  success  in  my  Christmas  hunt  for  Miss 
Middleton's  address!  Nor  had  I— no  one  I  then 
wrote  to  knew  anything  about  her!  But  I  am  so 
glad  that  by  the  help  of  RLS's  kinswoman,  Mrs. 
Balfour,  of  whom  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  I 
have  now  got  the  desired  address.  Mrs.  Balfour 
also  failed  to  get  it  at  first;  but  recently  obtained 
it  by  the  help  of  a  cousin  and  sent  it  to  me.  So 
here  it  is:  Miss  Middleton,  60  Seymour  Place, 
Bryanstone  Square,  London,  W.  1 . 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  write 
yourself  and  ask  Miss  Middleton  if  she  has  the 
Nun  of  Aberhuern,  what  she  proposes  to  do  with 
it,  or  where  it  now  is,  than  for  me  to  write  to  her 
about  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  as  I  have  secured 
her  address,  you  will  be  successful  in  securing  the 
manuscript  and  I  do  hope  that  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect as  to  its  being  in  RLS's  own  handwriting. 

Mrs.  Balfour's  own  address  is  32  Windermere 
Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.  10.  I  have  told 
her  of  your  kind  letters  and  your  interest  in  RLS 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  you  care  to  write  to  her  she 
will  be  interested  to  hear  from  you.  She  and  her 
husband  had  many  memories  of  RLS;  he  was  the 
full  cousin  of  both;  and  she  writes  charmingly,  so 
might  be  able  to  send  you  some  of  her  personal 
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memories  of  Stevenson  for  any  magazine  you  are 
interested  in.  The  daughter,  my  god-child,  who 
is  just  21,  writes  rather  pretty  and  taking  verses 
and  seems  to  have  in  some  measure  the  literary 
talent  of  her  connection.  Mrs.  Balfour,  I  know, 
would  be  thankful  for  paid  literary  work  as  she  is 
a  widow  and,  like  so  many  of  us  women  with 
small  "inherited"  incomes,  has  suffered  much 
from  the  war— i.e.,  high  prices,  lower  dividends, 
etc. 

I  hope  that  your  privately  printed  journal  will 
make  a  very  successful  "bow"  to  the  world  in 
Spring.  Also  that  some  day  you  will  obtain  your 
wish  as  to  possessing  an  RLS  manuscript,  but  they 
are  certainly  not  now  very  easy  to  obtain. 

As  you  like  anything  written  about  RLS,  I  shall 
send  you  a  tiny  article  called  Some  Memories  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson  and  32  Heriot  Row,  which  I 
wrote  for  a  Scottish  weekly  paper  before  I  wrote 
the  little  book  of  mine  which  you  have.  It  may 
interest  you  to  have  the  little  article  to  add  to 
your  collection.  I  am  not  sure  if  one  may,  as  yet, 
enclose  "printed  matter"  in  a  letter— it  is  just  a 
single  page— so  that  I  shall  not  send  it  with  this 
letter,  but  shall  post  it  to  you  when  censorship 
permits. 

There  are  two  rather  interesting  associations 
with  RLS's  ancestors  in  this  very  pretty  and 
rather  historic  neighborhood,  and  if  you  would 
care  for  a  little  notice  of  one  or  both  for  your 
paper,  if  you  let  me  know  I  can  write  a  little 
article  and  send  it  to  you.  You  are  very  kind  in 
offering  to  do  anything  for  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
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accept  that  kindness  by  asking  you  if  you  know  of 
any  American— or  perhaps  more  probably  Cana- 
dian—papers that  would  care  to  take  short  articles 
on  what  one  may  call  the  "bye  ways"  of  history, 
or  on  Flower  legends.  The  "history"  I  mean  is  the 
rather  legendary  and  picturesque  type  which  ap- 
peals to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many  people!  And  as 
I  am  very  fond  of  history  and  of  going  to  historic 
places— I  have  been  over  most  of  Scotland  and  a 
good  deal  of  England  and  of  western  Europe— I 
used  to  do  little  articles  like  those  I  now  think  of. 
But  owing  to  an  illness  was,  for  years,  prevented 
working  as  my  eyes  troubled  me  much,  so  I  lost 
touch  with  British  papers.  Then,  for  the  last  four 
and  a  half  years  I  have  done  nothing  but  "organ- 
ize" the  war  work  of  this  village's  women  and 
children,  and  write  letters  about  that,  quite  a  busy 
"bit"  to  do!  I  stopped  it  all  on  the  14th  February, 
and  if  I  could  find  a  paper  to  take,  and  pay  for  by 
preference  but  even  to  take,  an  article  now  and 
then,  it  would  mean  a  fresh  interest  in  life,  and  I 
would  be  glad  if  it  were  an  American  one  or  a 
Canadian,  for  Scottish  things!  If  you  do  not  know 
of  anything  I  shall  quite  understand. 
Yours  sincerely, 

M.  M.  Black 

I  was  grateful  to  this  kindly  old  lady  for  her  interest 
and  her  trouble,  and  I  endeavored  to  show  it  by  writing 
to  a  number  of  editors  in  her  behalf;  then,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  rapidly  I  was  becoming  the  foremost  living 
authority  on  Stevenson's  obscure  connections,  I  wrote 
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to  Miss  Louisa  Middleton.  From  Miss  Middleton  I  had 
one  letter,  which  now  becomes  a  part  of  the  record. 
The  date  is  April  15,  1919. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  25  March,  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  have  no  longer  in  my  possession  the 
Stevenson  manuscript  in  question,  nor  a  letter 
from  him. 

With  regard  to  the  trifle,  The  Inn  (sic)  of 
Aberhuern,  sent  me  for  the  amateur  magazine:  at 
the  outset  I  made  a  prodigious  blunder  by  copy- 
ing the  title  as  The  Nun.  ...  (I  have  been  a  real 
sub-editor  since,  and  can  only  hope  that  this 
youthful  error  sobered  me  to  greater  care  in  de- 
ciphering MSS.) 

At  any  rate,  the  new  title  did  not  appear  to 
inspire  the  author  of  the  tale  towards  a  new  devel- 
opment; he  amused  himself  (and  us)  by  avoiding 
the  story— "attitudinizing"— playfully  escaping  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  anything  definite.  His  two 
or  three  numbers  were  thus  taken  up  with  what 
seemed  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  subject  prom- 
ised—and it  never  got  any  further. 

Some  years  ago,  I  came  across  the  original 
sheets,  in  Stevenson's  handwriting.  Unwilling  to 
destroy  them,  and  equally  unwilling  to  risk  their 
being  published  without  his  sanction— I  sent  them 
straight  off  to  RLS  in  Samoa. 

As  far  as  I  know,  he  destroyed  them,  for  I  have 
not  heard  of  The  Inn,  or  The  Nun,  in  print.  His 
note  of  acknowledgment  speaks  of  his  amusement 
over  it.  This  note,  dictated,  but  signed,  I  think,  by 
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himself,  I  gave  to  a  friend.  It  was,  however,  pub- 
lished among  Stevenson's  Letters  to  his  family 
and  friends— by  Colvin,  first  edition,  1 899,  Vol.  II, 
p.  351. 

I  have  never  published  any  recollections  of 
RLS  or  of  others,  but  may  do  something  in  that 
direction  some  day.  I  am  now  busy  with  a  biog- 
raphy of  John  Braham. 

My  acquaintance  with  RLS  was  very  slight, 
and  I  was  unusually  shy;  I  used  to  now  and  then 
meet  him  at  Dr.  John  Balfour's  (his  uncle's)  house. 
His  character  and  point  of  view  of  things  in  gen- 
eral attracted  me  greatly,  but  I  always  thought 
that  his  later  literary  style  was  too  artificial. 
Yours  faithfully, 

L.  M.  MlDDLETON 

And  that  was  that.  I  could  hardly  write  to  Stevenson, 
so  there  was  only  Colvin  left.  To  Colvin  I  wrote.  His 
reply  is  dated  from  London,  July  24,  1920,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Starrett: 

Your  letter  brings  me  the  first  news  I  ever  had 
of  a  tale  or  essay  by  RLS  called  The  Inn  of 
Aberhuern.  Certainly  he  never  showed  me  the 
manuscript  of  such  a  piece,  nor  spoke  to  me  of 
having  written  it.  I  think  it  must  have  been  boyish 
work  of  the  date  and  class  which  he  never  desired 
to  revive.  If  the  manuscript  was  among  his  effects 
at  his  death  it  will  certainly  have  been  either  de- 
stroyed or  sold  by  his  family— more  likely  the 
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latter,  as  they  threw  into  the  market  in  America 
every  scrap  he  left  which  was  capable  of  fetch- 
ing a  price.  I  was  not  his  executor  for  literary  or 
any  other  purposes.  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  is  prob- 
ably the  only  person  who  could  give  you  the 
information  you  seek.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  so. 
Yours  very  faithfully, 

Sidney  Colvin 

I  have  never  written  to  Mr.  Osbourne.  I  have  never 
looked  up  the  letter  referred  to  by  Miss  Middleton  as 
resident  on  page  351  of  the  Stevenson  Letters.  Some- 
how, about  that  time,  I  tired  of  the  whole  research.  I 
was  getting  to  know  too  much  about  what  happens  to 
a  man's  papers  after  he  is  dead,  and,  I  fancy,  I  was  a 
bit  fed  up  with  Balfours.  In  brief,  I  let  the  whole  matter, 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  drop. 

I  still  admire  and  cherish  the  best  of  Stevenson's  writ- 
ings, and  I  should  still  like  to  possess  a  Stevenson  manu- 
script—for choice,  A  Lodging  for  the  Night,  which 
probably  no  longer  exists— but  to  younger  and  more 
ardent  Stevensonians  I  bequeath  the  search  for  the  Inn 
—or  is  it  Nun?— of  Aberhuern. 
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Speaking  of  Oysters 


I  passed  by  his  garden  and  marked,  with  one  eye, 
How  the  owl  and  the  oyster  were  sharing  a  pie. 

LEWIS  CARROLL 


Literature  and  cookery— books  and  cooks— are 
inseparably  linked  in  my  fond  and  foolish  head.  I  like 
to  think  of  them  together,  and  I  am  never  so  happy, 
never  so  luxuriously  idle,  as  when  I  am  tracing  an  article 
of  food— some  gastronomical  curiosity— through  the 
always  enchanting  byways  of  bookland.  Really,  the  two 
sciences  should  be  studied  together.  There  are  special- 
ists in  bibliophily,  you  know,  who  will  have  only  books 
on  food  and  cookery  upon  their  shelves,  and  curious 
indeed  are  some  of  the  rare  old  volumes  by  which  these 
amiable  gentlemen  are  seduced. 

It  is  a  reasonable  enough  hobby,  for,  surely,  as 
Thackeray  has  pointed  out,  "next  to  eating  good  din- 
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ners,  a  healthy  man  with  a  benevolent  turn  of  mind 
must  like  to  read  about  them."  What  more  pleasant  pic- 
ture can  a  healthy  mind  conceive  than  a  collector  of  old 
cookbooks  (with  a  duodenal  ulcer  perhaps)  at  his  Bar- 
mecide feast  of  syllabub  and  "waffells,"  his  sack  possets, 
wiggs  and  London  puddings,  his  pasty  of  venison,  his 
gammon  of  bacon  and  his  cold  chine  of  beef?  It  was  in 
an  old  recipe  book  (circa  1 650-1 750)  that  I  once  found 
a  magnificent  formula— "receipts,"  they  used  to  be 
called— for  something  called  Cinnamon  Water:  "Take 
one  gallon  of  brandy  and  two  ounces  of  cinnamon," 
began  this  remarkable  document. 

All  this,  however,  only  by  way  of  introduction.  I 
have  been  researching  recently,  after  a  leisurely  fashion, 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  gentle  oyster,  and  I  have  sur- 
prised even  myself  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
pearls  I  have  brought  into  the  lamplight.  Possibly  it  was 
"The  world's  mine  oyster,"  from  the  Merry  Wives,  that 
put  my  nose  to  the  trail,  or  "Love  may  transform  me 
to  an  oyster,"  from  Much  Ado— I  don't  remember.  But 
it  is  extraordinary  how  the  silent  creature  has  colored 
the  pages  of  literature  and  history.  Even  Swift  had  a 
private  recipe  for  cooking  them,  which  he  imparted  in 
a  letter  to  "Stella." 

Many  years  ago— probably  a  great  many  years  ago— 
it  was  remarked  that  "he  must  have  been  a  bold  man 
who  first  swallowed  an  oyster." 

And,  of  course,  that  first  man  antedated  the  saving  by 
a  great  many  centuries. 
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One  imagines  the  picture— a  burly,  skin-clad  fellow  of 
perhaps  the  stone  age,  walking  by  the  sad  sea  waves. 
He  catches  an  oyster  in  the  very  act  of  gaping  and, 
with  natural  curiosity,  inserts  his  finger  between  the 
yawning  shells,  which  close  upon  the  exploring  digit. 
There  is  an  exclamation  of  pained  surprise.  He  jerks  the 
finger  free  and  instinctively  transfers  it  to  his  mouth. 
Eureka!  Even  as  Lamb's  Chinese  first  tasted  crackling, 
primitive  man  has  learned  the  flavor  of  oyster  juice.  He 
plucks  the  oyster  from  its  bed,  forces  the  shell,  and 
swallows  the  contents.  There  are  other  oysters  near  at 
hand;  a  second  follows  the  first.  A  third  follows  the 
second.  In  no  time  at  all  the  first  oyster  gorge  is  in 
progress  and  an  institution  has  been  established. 

Thus,  at  any  rate,  the  legend— and,  surely,  it  must 
have  happened  in  some  such  fashion.  No  doubt  the  good 
news  was  passed  around,  quietly  at  first,  among  the 
closest  companions  of  the  discoverer,  until  at  last  whole 
nations  were  eating  oysters  with  gusto  and  thanksgiving. 
It  is  a  custom,  a  habit,  a  dissipation,  that  shows  no  in- 
clination to  fall  off.  One  has  no  figures  on  the  consump- 
tion of  oysters  in  the  United  States  and  other  lands,  but 
they  must  be  enormous. 

"O  Oysters"  said  the  Carpenter, 
"You've  had  a  pleasant  run!" 

Nor  are  there  exact  figures  to  be  found  in  this  mat- 
ter of  individual  gorges.  The  number  of  oysters  it  is 
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possible  safely  to  consume  at  a  single  sitting  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  individual.  There  is  a  case  on 
record  involving  twenty-nine  dozen;  it  is  reported  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hare  in  his  curious  and  delightful  volume, 
On  the  Search  for  a  Dinner.  The  hero  of  the  debauch 
was  an  English  nobleman  who  died  immediately  there- 
after. The  scene  was  Paris,  specifically,  a  celebrated 
restaurant  called  the  Rocher  du  Cancale;  but  I  cannot 
discover  the  date.  Milord,  however,  drove  up  to  the 
establishment,  ordered  and  ate  his  348  oysters,  and  died 
on  the  premises.  With  great  difficulty  he  was  carried 
down  to  his  carriage,  where  his  groom  observed  coolly: 
"It  is  the  third  time  that  Milord  gives  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  dying  of  indigestion." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  patron,  "he  will  not  die  a  fourth 
time." 

This  proved  to  be  true,  and  Milord  was  shortly  buried 
at  Pere-la-Chaise  Cemetery,  where  for  some  years  his 
facetious  friends  are  said  to  have  deposited  quantities  of 
oyster  shells  beside  the  grave.  The  tomb  is  reported  to 
be  about  "five-and-twenty  yards"  from  that  of  Heloise 
and  Abelard,  in  case  anybody  doubts  the  story,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  an  epitaph:  "Here  lies — ,  dead  for 
the  third  time  in  a  duel  with  the  oysters  of  the  Rocher 
du  Concede" 

And  there  is  the  famous  case  of  Monsieur  Laperte, 
formerly  of  Paris  (1798),  who,  at  the  thirty-second 
dozen,  was  just  beginning  to  get  up  an  appetite.  It  is 
recorded  by  Brillat-Savarin: 
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"I  kept  up  with  him  to  the  third  dozen,  letting  him 
then  go  on  by  himself.  He  went  on  steadily  to  the 
thirty-second  dozen— that  is  to  say,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  as  they  were  opened  but  slowly— and  as  in  the 
meantime  I  had  nothing  else  to  do— a  state  quite  un- 
bearable at  table— I  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  beginning 
to  show  more  appetite  than  ever.  'My  dear  friend,'  I 
said,  'it  must  be  some  other  day  that  you  have  enough 
to  satisfy  you.  Let  us  now  have  some  dinner.'  We  took 
dinner,  and  he  showed  all  the  vigour  and  hunger  of  a 
man  who  had  been  fasting." 

Is  it  possible  that  one  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
conventional  order,  nowadays,  to  be  a  dozen— or  less? 

A  dozen,  at  any  rate,  was  enough  for  Franklin.  The 
story  is  fairly  new;  it  turned  up  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
old  diary  once  kept  by  the  Marquis  de  Barbe-Marbois, 
a  French  nobleman  who  was  sent  to  this  country  during 
the  revolution  and  who  later  became  secretary  of  the 
first  French  Embassy  in  America.  I  hope  it  is  true. 

"It  is  at  the  inn  where  we  are  now,"  wrote  Barbe- 
Marbois  from  Baltimore,  "that  Dr.  Franklin  arrived  one 
winter's  day,  covered  with  snow  and  half  dead  with 
cold.  The  family  and  several  guests  surrounded  the  fire, 
and  no  one  inconvenienced  himself  for  the  stranger.  He 
sat  down  near  a  window  as  if  to  rest,  and  after  several 
moments  addressed  the  innkeeper  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  oysters. 

"  'Yes,  excellent  ones.' 
'  'Open  them  and  take  a  dozen  to  my  horse.' 
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"  'Does  he  eat  them?' 

"  'Just  take  them  and  you  will  see.' 

"Everybody  got  up  to  go  and  see  the  horse  eat  oys- 
ters. The  children,  the  strangers,  the  servants  went  to 
the  stable  to  witness  such  a  novelty.  The  doctor,  in  their 
absence,  established  himself  near  the  fire,  in  the  best 
place.  Very  soon  they  came  back  to  tell  him  that  the 
horse  would  not  even  look  at  the  oysters. 

"  'In  that  case,'  Franklin  replied,  'bring  them  to  me 
and  give  him  some  oats.'  " 

The  episode  is  not  dated,  as  reported,  but,  since  it 
occurred  in  the  winter,  it  is  certain  that  the  month  con- 
tained an  R.  No  doubt  the  oysters  were  excellent.  It  is 
a  convention  worth  remembering— that  R  convention— 
although  it  need  not  always  be  a  bugaboo.  One  has  eaten 
admirable  oysters,  in  Paris,  in  July.  Like  all  rules,  it  has 
its  notable  exceptions.  And  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  French  oyster  and  the  British,  as  Thackeray  has 
pointed  out.  "The  dear  little  juicy  green  oysters  of 
France,"  he  observes  rapturously,  and,  by  comparison, 
finds  them  more  admirable  than  the  "great  white  flaccid 
natives  in  England  that  look  as  if  they  had  been  fed  on 
pork." 

He  was  a  notable  gourmet,  in  the  intervals  of  novel- 
writing,  but  eccentric  and  outspoken.  When  he  visited 
Boston,  in  1852,  he  undertook  to  subdue  a  large  Ameri- 
can oyster.  A  spectator  has  reported  the  incident  for 
posterity:  "He  first  selected  the  smallest  one  of  the  half 
dozen  (rejecting  the  larger  one  because,  as  he  said,  it 
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resembled  the  High  Priest's  servant's  ear  that  Peter  cut 
off) ,  and  then  bowed  his  head  as  though  he  were  saying 
Grace.  Opening  his  mouth  very  wide,  he  struggled  for 
a  moment,  after  which  all  was  over.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  comic  look  of  despair  he  cast  upon  the  other  five 
over-occupied  shells.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt.  'Pro- 
foundly grateful,'  he  said;  'as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  small 
baby.'  " 

Speaking  of  gratitude,  there  is  the  story  told  by  Frank 
Schloesser,  in  The  Greedy  Book,  concerning  one  Nicolo 
Isouard,  an  Italian  composer.  Nicolo  was  a  lover  of 
macaroni  and  prepared  the  dish  himself  after  an  orig- 
inal fashion.  He  stuffed  each  cylinder  with  a  mixture 
of  marrow,  pate  de  foie  gras,  chopped  truffles,  and  cut- 
up  oysters,  then  heated  the  preparation  and  ate  it  with 
his  left  hand  covering  his  eyes.  He  could  not  allow,  he 
said,  the  beautiful  thoughts  conjured  by  such  excellent 
food  to  be  disturbed  by  any  extraneous  vulgarities  of 
earth. 

To  the  true  inebriate,  such  a  dish  would  be  an  abomi- 
nation and  a  profanation.  To  many,  indeed,  the  mere 
act  of  cooking  is  an  epic  sin.  The  dictum  of  Dr.  Kitch- 
iner  is  famous:  "Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this  delicious 
restorative  in  its  utmost  perfection  must  eat  it  at  the 
moment  it  is  opened,  with  its  own  gravy  in  the  under- 
shell;  if  not  eaten  absolutely  alive  its  flavour  and  spirit 
are  lost.  The  true  lover  of  an  oyster  will  have  some 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  little  favourite,  and  con- 
trive to  detach  the  fish  from  the  shell  so  dexterously  that 
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the  oyster  is  hardly  conscious  he  has  been  ejected  from 
his  lodging  till  he  feels  the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous  gour- 
met tickling  him  to  death." 

And  Schloesser  adds:  "Somehow  or  other  there  is 
something  persuasively  and  personally  intimate  in  one's 
relations  with  an  oyster,  or  with  a  couple  of  dozen 
oysters,  for  that  matter.  .  .  .  Really  good  oysters  are  too 
precious  to  be  cooked,  but  should  be  degustated  in  puris 
naturalibus." 

The  moot  point  whether  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  champagne,  Chablis,  or  stout  need  not  at  this  time  be 
argued.  It  is  certain  that  the  oyster  requires  no  alcoholic 
obbligato. 

One  wonders  what  exactly  besides  oysters  was  served 
at  that  Riviera  luncheon  recorded  by  the  late  Sir  Theo- 
dore Cook  in  his  book  of  memories,  The  Sunlit  Hours. 

"There  were  oysters  at  that  lunch,"  he  writes,  "and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  they  had  vanished  a 
young  woman  at  one  end  of  the  table  stood  up  suddenly 
and  fainted.  While  she  was  being  picked  up,  another 
guest  collapsed  upon  the  carpet;  and  when  one  of  those 
who  had  rushed  to  her  assistance  himself  was  overcome, 
the  servants  sent  hurriedly  for  the  nearest  doctor.  Mrs. 
Blank,  after  satisfying  herself  that  he  was  on  his  way, 
counted  the  survivors  and  swiftly  called  a  cab  in  order 
to  race  off  to  Monte  Carlo  and  put  her  whole  available 
worldly  wealth  upon  the  number  indicated.  The  lunch- 
eon party  was  gradually  resuscitated,  though  one  of  the 
first  victims  remained  unconscious  and  very  'dead-look- 
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ing'  for  nearly  half  an  hour;  and  while  stronger  members 
were  completing  their  repast  somebody  suggested  that 
Mrs.  Blank  might  have  been  attacked  later  than  the  rest, 
and  would,  in  that  case,  be  in  urgent  need  of  assistance 
at  the  Casino. 

"Her  conscience-stricken  guests  galloped  off  in  an- 
other cab  to  Monte  Carlo,  where  their  hostess  was,  of 
course,  well  known.  To  their  first  agitated  question,  the 
huge  commissionaire  at  the  door  of  the  Rooms  replied, 
with  dignified  solemnity:  'Madame  Blank  est  morteP 
The  poor  lady  had  actually  been  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ble slab,  in  a  discreetly  hidden  little  building,  where 
the  suicides  are  left  till  they  are  'moved  on'  for  the  last 
time.  But  the  luncheon  party  had  luckily  arrived  before 
it  was  too  late.  Rude  methods  of  resuscitation  were  by 
experienced  hands  applied,  and  Madame  was  soon  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  be  claiming  her  winnings  from 
a  friendly  croupier." 

Well,  many  are  the  virtues  of  the  oyster.  They  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  oldsters  as  far  back  as  literature 
has  celebrated  anything.  Horace  and  Martial;  Juvenal 
and  Cicero;  Seneca,  Pliny,  Aetius  and  Oribasius— all 
these  have  offered  homage  to  this  "delicious  flash  of 
gustatory  lightning,"  as  Huxley  later  called  the  creature, 
in  Victorian  England.  "We  really  know  more  about  the 
oyster  habits  of  the  Romans,"  observes  Schloesser,  "than 
we  do  about  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides— 
which  is  absurd."  Fulvius  Hirpinus  fattened  them  on 
paste  and  cooked  wine,  in  his  private  fishpond  at  his 
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seaside  estate,  and  artificial  fattening  of  one  sort  and 
another  seems  to  have  been  a  jovial  practice  down  the 
years.  The  Greeks,  according  to  Athenaeus,  liked  them 
best  roasted  in  glowing  coals  until  such  time  as  the 
shells  opened  of  themselves. 

In  our  own  time,  however,  eminent  virtuosos  have 
upheld  the  most  extravagant  claims  of  that  nameless 
hero  of  the  primitive  world  who  first  bruited  his  in- 
credible luck.  On  the  whole,  the  oyster-lover  likes  his 
oysters  in  their  natural  state.  The  Horaces  and  Martials 
of  the  modern  world  sing  the  creature,  royal  and  living, 
on  his  throne  of  pearl.  In  this  connection,  a  curious  bit 
of  local  history  has  recently  been  made  public.  In  the 
early  eighties,  George  Rector  tells  us,  fish  and  oysters 
"traveling  west  to  see  America  first,"  did  so  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  tins,  and  were  so  received  at  his  father's 
famous  restaurant,  one  of  the  popular  Chicago  resorts 
of  its  day. 

"So  we  arranged  for  the  first  barrel  of  oysters  ever 
to  be  shipped  west  in  their  own  shells,"  reports  the 
expert.  "The  experiment  was  a  success.  We  tried  it  with 
the  Rockaway  oyster,  and  I  still  remember  the  day  they 
arrived  and  we  knocked  the  lid  off  the  barrel  in  fear 
and  trembling.  A  trial  oyster  was  quickly  opened  and 
proved  to  be  in  full  command  of  its  faculties  after 
thirty  hours'  journey.  The  barrel  lasted  about  ten  min- 
utes. George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Elbert  Hubbard, 
Charles  Dillingham,  and  'Biff'  Hall  were  among  the 
vanguard  of  Chicagoans  who  rushed  into  Rector's  and 
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defeated  the  invading  bivalve.  After  that,  any  oyster 
entering  Chicago  did  so  under  its  own  cover." 

Yes,  that  is  the  way  some  people  like  oysters.  With  a 
slight  change  of  name,  the  following  epitaph,  found  in 
a  Colchester  graveyard,  might  well  become  the  epitaph 
of  thousands: 

Tom,  whom  today  no  noise  stirs, 

Lies  buried  in  these  cloisters. 
If  at  the  last  trump 
He  does  not  quickly  jump, 

Only  cry,  "Oysters!" 

It  should  be  said  at  once,  however,  that— tradition  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding— the  oyster  cannot  be 
trained  to  sing.  The  superstition  really  exists.  It  is,  in 
fact,  quite  old,  as  are  all  good  superstitions.  Possibly  it 
goes  back  to  that  enterprising  London  showman  who, 
years  agone,  advertised  his  ownership  of  a  "whistling 
oyster,"  and  invited  the  public— for  a  price— to  hear  it 
whistle.  For  a  time  he  did  a  roaring  business,  but  doubt- 
ers caused  his  apprehension,  and  it  was  more  or  less 
conclusively  shown  that  he  was  himself  a  ventriloquist. 

As  a  spectacle,  the  oyster  is  far  from  beautiful,  it  may 
be  admitted,  resembling  as  it  does  nothing  in  the  world 
so  much  as  another  oyster.  Its  consumption,  however, 
it  should  now  be  clear,  has  been  for  a  number  of  centu- 
ries one  of  the  principal  felicities  of  life.  No  writer  per- 
haps has  been  more  happily  aware  of  the  phenomenon 
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than  Dickens,  who  introduced  the  creature  into  nearly 
every  tale  he  wrote.  One  suspects  that  he  was  fond  of 
them  himself.  Nothing  (except,  it  may  be,  the  oyster- 
exploits  of  Casanova  in  Rome)  could  be  more  fascinat- 
ingly disgusting  than  his  description  of  Noah  Claypole's 
supper: 

"Close  beside  him  stood  Charlotte  opening  oysters 
from  a  barrel,  which  Mr.  Claypole  condescended  to 
swallow  with  remarkable  avidity. . . .  'Here's  a  delicious 
fat  one,  Noah  dear,'  said  Charlotte.  'Try  him,  do— only 
this  one.'  'What  a  delicious  thing  is  a  oyster,'  remarked 
Mr.  Claypole  after  he  had  swallowed  it.  'What  a  pity 
it  is  a  number  of  'em  should  ever  make  you  feel  un- 
comfortable, isn't  it,  Charlotte?'  'It's  quite  a  cruelty,' 
said  Charlotte.  'So  it  is,'  acquiesced  Mr.  Claypole.  'Ain't 
yer  fond  of  oysters?'  'Not  overmuch,'  replied  Char- 
lotte. 'I  like  to  see  you  eat  'em,  Noah  dear,  better  than 
eatin'  'em  myself.'  'Lor','  said  Noah  reflectively,  'how 
queer.'  'Have  another,'  said  Charlotte.  'Here's  one  with 
a  beautiful  delicate  beard.'  'I  can't  manage  any  more,' 
said  Noah.  'I'm  very  sorry.  Come  here,  Charlotte,  and 
I'll  kiss  yer.'  " 

And  one  recalls  the  orgy  at  the  Nubbles's  supper, 
after  the  visit  to  Astley's,  when  Kit  .  .  .  "walking  into 
an  oyster  shop  as  bold  as  if  he  lived  there  .  .  .  ordered 
a  fierce  gentleman  with  whiskers  ...  to  bring  him  three 
dozen  of  his  largest  oysters  and  to  look  sharp  about  it." 
When  the  waiter  had  brought  the  newest  loaves  and 
the  freshest  butter  and  the  largest  oysters  ever  seen,  "the 
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greatest  miracle  of  the  night  was  little  Jacob,  who  ate 
oysters  as  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred  to  the  business- 
sprinkled  the  pepper  and  the  vinegar  with  a  discretion 
beyond  his  years— and  afterwards  built  a  grotto  on  the 
table  with  the  shells."  Not  to  mention  the  baby,  "sitting 
up  in  his  mother's  lap,  staring  at  the  gas  without  wink- 
ing and  making  indentations  in  his  soft  visage  with  an 
oyster-shell  to  that  degree  that  a  heart  of  iron  must  have 
loved  him." 

Discreet  indeed  was  loathsome  little  Jacob;  for  no  less 
a  scientist  than  Sir  Ray  Lankester  has  testified  that  the 
ancient  habit  of  drenching  an  oyster  in  vinegar  is  pre- 
cisely the  best  way  to  destroy  typhoid  germs. 

Recalling  Mr.  Micawber's  fondness  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  note  that 
oysters  do  not  appear  to  have  played  a  part  in  any  meal 
with  which  he  was  concerned.  It  is  of  record,  however, 
that  once  he  made  a  present  of  an  oyster-knife,  so  no 
doubt  he  ate  the  creatures  with  gusto,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  recorded  incidents  of  the  book. 

What  the  price  of  oysters  may  be  at  the  moment,  one 
has  no  notion,  but  once,  it  would  appear,  they  were 
phenomenally  cheap.  That  would  be,  perhaps,  in  the 
eighteen-thirties,  when  Dickens  was  writing  his  Pick- 
wick Papers.  No  lover  of  the  oyster  but  recalls  the 
famous  passage  in  that  immortal  work.  Sam  Weller 
speaking:  "It's  a  wery  remarkable  circumstance,  sir,  that 
poverty  and  oysters  always  seem  to  go  together.  The 
poorer  a  place  is  the  greater  call  there  seems  to  be  for 
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oysters.  Look  here,  sir!  blest  if  I  don't  think  that  ven  a 
man's  wery  poor  he  rushes  out  of  his  lodgings  and  eats 
oysters  for  regular  desperation." 

Once,  at  any  rate,  in  London,  they  were  sixpence  a 
dozen.  They  were  more  than  that  the  other  night,  I  am 
sure;  but,  upon  my  honor,  I  did  not  look  at  the  price.  At 
any  price,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
oysters-and,  as  it  happens,  much  has  been  said. 
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When  I  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  I  was  very  fond 
of  ice  cream,  but,  as  my  parents  were  fairly  poor,  I 
never  got  enough  of  it.  It  was  an  event  in  our  household, 
a  day  of  gilt  and  glory,  when  one  of  Mother's  four 
boys  was  given  a  quarter  to  buy  a  quart  of  ice  cream. 
Yes,  incredible  as  it  sounds  today,  it  only  cost  a  quarter 
then,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  at  that— only  1895! 
We  all  hated  being  poor  (except  Dad,  who  didn't  seem 
to  mind),  and  largely,  I  used  to  think,  because  it  kept 
us  from  having  all  the  ice  cream  we  could  eat.  For  my 
own  part,  I  used  to  dream  about  the  day  when  I  would 
have  money  of  my  own,  and  highly  resolved  that  when 
that  day  came  I  should  have  ice  cream  of  several  colors 
at  every  meal. 
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In  point  of  fact,  I  have  never  really  had  enough  of  it; 
and  I  still  amaze  my  friends  by  the  quantity  of  delicious 
ice  cream  I  can  tuck  away.  But  that  is  another  story. 

Oddly,  I  cannot  remember  any  whisper  of  the  deli- 
cacy in  the  books  I  read  in  childhood.  Is  it  mentioned  in 
Little  Women  or  Little  Men?  Did  the  "five  little  Pep- 
pers" never  sigh  for  it?  I  should  think  it  would  have 
been  the  first  thing  ordered  by  Ceddie  Errol  when  he 
went  to  England  to  be  an  Earl,  but  I  have  no  memory 
of  the  circumstance.  Surely  Tom  Sawyer  once  stole  a 
freezerful  of  it  out  of  somebody's  cellar,  while  upstairs 
the  guests  awaited  the  feast!  And  yet  Mark  Twain  neg- 
lected to  tell  the  world  about  it.  In  heaven's  name,  what 
is  this  conspiracy  of  silence,  in  literature,  about  ice 
cream? 

With  these  thoughts  skirling  in  my  brain  a  score  of 
years  ago,  I  decided  to  look  into  the  mystery  and,  if 
possible,  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  my  favor- 
ite dessert.  It  seemed  a  grateful  thing  to  do.  But,  stranger 
still,  there  was  in  all  of  literature— as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover—no volume  devoted  wholly  to  ice  cream.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  pamphlet  even,  no  doctoral  thesis;  not 
even  a  chapter  in  the  innumerable  histories  of  foods. 

Here  and  there,  in  old  volumes  and  queer  magazines, 
over  the  years  that  have  intervened  since  I  began  my 
research,  I  have  turned  up  a  few  paragraphs  and  pages, 
a  few  anecdotes,  a  few  ecstatic  references,  a  few  dubious 
whispers  concerning  origin;  but  nothing  that  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  completely  au- 
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thentic.  Save  for  a  hasty  historical  sketch  in  an  article 
bearing  principally  on  freezing  methods  and  the  extent 
of  the  present  industry,1  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  no  earlier  investigation.  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  early  history  of  ice  cream  is  still  largely  a  matter  of 
guesswork  and  deduction. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  research,  however,  and,  for 
what  it  may  be  worth  to  posterity,  I  am  happy  to  share 
it  with  my  admiring  readers.  It  begins,  of  course,  with 
Dolly  Madison. 

Poor  Dolly  Madison!  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  one 
does  not  encounter  that  pleasant  story  about  her  and 
the  ice  cream.  For  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  "fillers"  in  the  nation's  newspapers.  Probably 
everyone  has  read  it. 

"Dolly  Madison,  beautiful  wife  of  President  James 
Madison,  invented  ice  cream  and  served  it  for  the  first 
time  at  a  dinner  given  by  President  Jefferson  to  the 
notables  of  his  time,  in  1801.  Madison  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Mrs.  Madison  acted  as  the  official 
hostess  of  the  White  House  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Anthony  Merry,  wife  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter, reported  the  dinner  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  a 
letter  in  which  she  told  'with  deep  disgust'  of  the  demo- 
cratic demeanor  of  the  American  guests.  But  in  the 
letter,  also,  ice  cream  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 

1  A  valuable  contribution  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Buzzell  to  the  Ice  Cream 
Trade  journal. 
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history,  and  Mrs.  Madison  is  given  credit,  reluctantly, 
for  the  invention." 

It  is  a  pleasing  picture,  that:  Dolly,  the  lovely  toast 
of  her  time,  preparing  for  the  White  House  dinner; 
putting  on  her  thinking  cap,  wrinkling  her  pretty  brows, 
and— O  Miracle!— inventing  ice  cream.  And  it  would 
appear  that  a  Mrs.  Hillhouse  was  responsible  for  this 
version  of  the  story,  at  any  rate,  until  a  Mr.  Robert 
Ripley  (Ah,  there,  Robert! )  took  over  the  responsibil- 
ity. Probably  the  dinner  was  given  very  much  as  she 
describes  it  in  her  rare  old  book  called  Memories  of 
Jefferson.  Her  error,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Merry,  was  in 
supposing  that  the  attractive  wife  of  James  Madison  had 
invented  the  dish  for  the  occasion.  The  truth  is,  the 
inventor  of  ice  cream— whoever  he  was— had  been  dead 
some  years  when  Dolly  Madison  served  her  frozen 
custard  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  "notables  of  his 
time."  Thus,  one  by  one,  do  the  good  stories  fade  and 
pass.  I  am  sorry  if  this  one  was  anybody's  favorite. 

Regrettably,  it  is  not  even  certain  that  ice  cream  was 
then  being  first  introduced  to  America.  Indeed,  quite 
probably  it  was  known  on  this  side  of  the  water 
throughout  most  of  the  eighteenth  century— in  one  form 
or  another,  anyway,  for  it  is  not  always  clear  to  the 
historical  researcher  on  the  trail  of  sherbets,  cream  ices, 
water  ices,  and  ice  creams,  precisely  which  confection 
the  earlier  writers  are  talking  about.  George  Washing- 
ton had  a  "cream  machine  for  ice,"  whatever  that  may 
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have  been.  He  purchased  it  on  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
in  1784,  according  to  an  entry  in  one  of  his  memoran- 
dum books,  and  a  few  years  ago  his  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission staked  out  a  claim  for  him,  on  the  strength  of 
it,  that  for  a  time  threatened  to  oust  the  Dolly  Madison 
legend  from  public  favor.  However,  George  Washing- 
ton, although  he  was  a  great  man,  was  not  the  inventor 
of  ice  cream,  either. 

Nor  was  Joseph  Crowe.  Mr.  Crowe's  advertisement 
of  the  sweetmeat  appeared  in  a  New  York  newspaper, 
the  Post  Boy,  under  date  of  June  8,  1786,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  how- 
ever. It  read  as  follows:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be 
supplied  with  ice-cream  every  day  at  the  City  Tavern 
by  their  humble  servant,  Joseph  Crowe."  That  is  all  I 
know  about  Joseph  Crowe;  perhaps  it  is  all  that  history 
knows.  But  he  deserves  our  passing  mention  and  our 
brief  salute.  One  wonders  if  he  was  a  competitor  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Hall,  also  of  New  York,  who,  according 
to  one  tradition,  first  sold  ice  cream  in  that  city,  at  75 
Chatham  Street,  now  Park  Row. 

There  are  other  records  of  the  time— all  slight  and  all 
a  bit  confused.  One  speaks  of  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  otherwise 
unidentified,  who  gave  a  ball  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
December,  in  1789,  at  which  ice  cream  was  served.  The 
credit  of  introducing  the  delight  to  Washington— the 
city,  not  the  General— has  been  awarded  (again,  poor 
Dolly!)  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  is  asserted 
to  have  served  it  at  a  dinner  at  which  President  Jackson 
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was  a  guest.  However  that  may  be,  out  of  this  latter 
episode  is  said  to  have  sprung  a  flourishing  little  indus- 
try, when  another  Jackson,  a  Negro,  who  had  been 
employed  about  the  White  House  when  Mrs.  Hamilton 
introduced  the  dish,  stole  the  recipe  and  started  a  con- 
fectionery shop.  He  sold  his  cream  at  a  dollar  a  quart, 
history  informs  us,  and  died  a  wealthy  man. 

Who,  then,  did  invent  this  most  delicious  of  all  frozen 
dainties,  this  cold  ambrosia,  this  national— perhaps  inter- 
national—dessert? 

The  fact  is,  and  it  may  as  well  be  stated,  whatever  it 
may  do  to  our  national  pride,  ice  cream  was  not  in- 
vented in  America  at  all.  And  invented,  in  any  case,  is 
not  the  word  for  its  creation.  From  vague  allusions  and 
fragmentary  bits  of  narrative  that  have  come  down  to 
us  in  many  literatures,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered suddenly,  like  the  first  oyster,  or  accidentally, 
like  the  continent  of  America.  Rather,  like  life  itself,  it 
was  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  evolution;  and  the 
development  went  forward,  it  would  appear,  in  many 
and  different  localities  at  much  the  same  time. 

From  the  Bible  it  is  possible  to  deduce,  without 
stretching  interpretation  too  far,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
appreciated  the  refreshing  qualities  of  snow-water.  And 
it  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
snow  for  cooling  their  wines  and  other  beverages— as, 
indeed,  snow  is  still  used  in  Spain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  snow  came,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
mountains,  and  was  often  difficult  to  obtain.  In  all  in- 
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stances  that  one  has  encountered,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
luxury. 

"How  happened  it,  my  friend,  that  you  did  not  keep 
your  appointment  to  sup  with  me  the  other  night?" 
wrote  C.  Plinius  Secundus  to  his  friend  Septitius  Claras, 
in  Roman  Empire  days.  "I  had  prepared,  you  must 
know,  a  lettuce  and  three  snails  apiece,  with  two  eggs, 
barley  water,  and  some  sweet  wine  and  snow— the  snow 
I  shall  most  certainly  charge  to  your  account,  and  at  a 
high  rate,  for  it  was  spoiled  in  serving.  Besides  all  these 
curious  dishes  there  were  olives,  gourds,  shallots,  beets, 
and  a  hundred  other  dainties  equally  sumptuous." 

This  reproach  was  penned  probably  less  than  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  has  an  obvious  bear- 
ing on  the  early  history  of  ice  cream.  Its  author  was 
the  individual  known  popularly  as  Pliny  the  Younger, 
and  his  friend,  who  failed  to  show  up  for  dinner,  was  a 
praetorian  prefect  under  Hadrian. 

Alexander  the  Great,  also,  is  said  to  have  been  fond 
of  iced  beverages,  and  a  modern  concoction,  the  Mace- 
doine,  is  reputed  to  have  been  named  after  the  great 
Macedonian  warrior.  These  confections,  as  indicated, 
were  simply  cooling  drinks,  iced  with  snow;  but  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  our  national  dessert.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  something  resembling  ice  cream  as  we  know  it, 
was  not  long  in  following  the  beverages.  A  dish  that 
approximates  it,  at  any  rate,  was  known  in  Roman 
times,  and  one  Quintus  Maximus  Gurges,  nicknamed 
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the  "Glutton,"  who  wrote  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
table,  passed  on  the  recipe. 

What  ancient  China  may  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment is  not  clear,  but  Marco  Polo,  who  visited 
the  Orient  in  the  thirteenth  century,  brought  back 
recipes  for  water-and-milk  ices  that  must  stand  as  part 
of  the  record.  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan  an  ice  cream 
festival  decree?  However  that  may  be,  a  century  earlier 
the  Sultan  Saladin  had  sent  a  frozen  sherbet  to  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted,  while  their  opposing  armies  rested 
between  battles.  Sir  Walter  Scott  recites  the  episode  in 
one  of  his  novels. 

Cream  ice  is  mentioned  in  an  account  of  a  banquet 
given  by  Charles  I  of  England.  Prepared  by  a  French 
cook  named  De  Mireo,  the  dish  is  said  to  have  so  pleased 
the  monarch— "frozen  milk,"  he  called  it— that  he  pen- 
sioned the  cook  with  twenty  pounds  a  year,  on  the 
condition  that  he  would  not  divulge  the  secret  of  its 
creation  or  make  it  for  anyone  else.  And  the  Cafe  Pro- 
copio,  in  Paris,  in  1630,  served  something  that  was 
either  ice  cream  or  a  close  relation.  Possibly  this  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Italy,  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  to  the  future  Henry  II  of  France,  which 
occurred  in  1533.  Catherine,  who  preferred  Italian 
cookery  to  French,  was  attended  on  her  wedding  jour- 
ney by  her  entire  staff  of  cooks,  in  order,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  she  might  be  well  supplied  with  her  fa- 
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vorite  creams  and  ices.  A  little  later,  water  ices  are  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Contreaux,  another  Italian,  who 
established  a  famous  cafe  in  the  French  capital. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  is  reached,  the  refer- 
ences to  ice  cream  and  its  kindred  confections  are  more 
numerous.  In  1774,  on  a  hot  day  in  August,  runs  the 
tale,  an  ice  cream  or  cream  ice  was  set  before  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  by  his  favorite  chef,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  prepare  a  custard.  But  the  chef  had  set  his  custard  on 
ice,  to  cool,  and,  being  called  elsewhere,  had  forgotten 
to  remove  it.  When  he  returned  the  custard  was  a  cold 
and  solid  mass.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however,  and 
with  fear  and  trembling  he  placed  the  dish  before  his 
master.  It  was  a  hot  day,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  duke 
was  cross  and  peevish— until  he  tasted  the  smooth,  subtly- 
flavored,  frozen  accident. 

What  the  duke  said  to  the  cook  and  what  the  cook 
said  to  the  duke  is  not,  unfortunately,  a  matter  of 
record;  but  it  is  probable— if  indeed  any  of  it  ever  hap- 
pened—that the  servant  took  full  credit  for  a  remarka- 
ble discovery.  The  duke,  it  appears  certain,  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  then  and  there  he  determined  to  give  a 
party  and  invite  to  it  all  the  gourmets  of  France.  Little 
else  was  to  be  served,  he  said,  lest  the  palates  of  the 
guests  be  dulled  for  appreciation  of  the  soft,  elusive 
masterpiece. 

Thus  is  the  story  told,  although  another  version 
credits  the  chef  with  genius  and  omits  the  tale  of  acci- 
dent. In  this  second  version,  it  is  asserted  that  the  chef 
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molded  the  duke's  coat-of-arms  on  the  frozen  pudding. 
They  are  both  good  stories— and  you  may  take  your 
choice. 

Again,  we  find  an  account  of  an  entertainment  given 
by  Louis  XIV.  "Toward  the  end  of  the  feast,"  it  is 
recorded,  "his  chef  caused  to  be  placed  before  each 
guest,  in  a  silver-gilt  cup,  what  was  apparently  a  fresh 
laid  egg,  colored  like  those  of  Easter;  but  before  the 
company  had  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise  at 
such  a  novelty  at  dessert,  they  discovered  that  the  sup- 
posed eggs  were  a  delicious  sweetmeat,  cold  and  com- 
pact as  marble." 

Clermont,  a  French  cook  residing  in  London  in  1776, 
gave  instructions  for  making  sweet  ices,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished either  by  or  for  him,  and  English  cook  books  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  include  recipes  for 
cream  ices  in  which  cream  and  milk,  sugar,  eggs,  arrow- 
root or  flour,  and  flavoring  are  called  for.  In  1794,  Bee- 
thoven, writing  from  Vienna,  said:  "It  is  very  warm 
here;  the  Viennese  are  afraid  that  it  will  soon  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  any  ice-creams,  for,  as  the 
winter  was  mild,  ice  is  rare." 

Thereafter,  chronologically  speaking,  we  encounter 
the  American  references  already  cited,  and  always  in  the 
forefront  the  pleasant  legend  of  Dolly  Madison. 

Summing  up  this  important  matter,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, I  think,  that  ice  cream— more  or  less  as  it  is 
known  today— originated  in  Italy  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  had  been  ices  before 
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then,  and  creams,  and  custards,  and  other  ambrosial 
novelties,  almost  as  far  back  as  the  recorded  history  of 
civilization;  but  they  were  the  whispers,  the  adumbra- 
tions, the  shadows  cast  before,  of  the  full  glory  that 
was  to  come.  Their  place  in  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment is  not,  however,  lightly  to  be  dismissed.  From 
Italy,  the  creation  spread  probably  to  France  and  then 
to  England,  and  from  England,  by  a  natural  sequence, 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  new  delicacy  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  the  American  colonies.  This  last  movement  occurred, 
in  all  probability,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"More  or  less  as  it  is  known  today,"  I  said  a  moment 
ago;  but  it  should  be  stressed  that  those  early  creams  and 
ices  of  Italy  and  France  were  not  the  ice  creams  of 
today;  they  were  forerunners  only.  The  earlier  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  used  to  describe  them  is  not  always 
clear;  but  it  is  likely  enough  that  all  creams,  in  the 
beginning,  were  simple  custards.  The  water-ices  have 
become,  no  doubt,  our  sherbets.  But  from  water-ices  to 
mixtures  containing  milk  and  eggs  is  a  logical  pro- 
gression. 

I  am  still  a  little  sorry  about  Dolly  Madison;  but  it 
rather  looks  as  if  America's  only  historical  contribution 
to  the  great  cause  of  ice  cream— forgetting  modern 
processes  of  freezing— was  to  make  it  a  sideline  in  the 
drug  stores. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  ice  cream.  .  .  . 

When  I  was  a  boy,  as  I  was  saying,  I  liked  ice  cream 
almost  as  much  as  I  do  today,  and  there  was  a  line  of. 
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gamin  patter  that  I  think  I  shall  always  remember.  Yes, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall.  It  is 'so  idiotic  that  I  blush  a  little, 
now,  to  set  it  down.  Yet  it  has  been  the  inspiration,  if 
any,  for  this  research  into  the  misty  past. 

You  are  to  imagine  two  boys  talking  on  a  street 
corner,  yearning  for  a  dish  of  ice  cream.  .  .  . 

"What  do  you  do,"  asks  one,  "when  your  mother 
whips  you?" 

And  the  other  replies,  crescendo:  "/  scream!" 
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I  cannot  truthfully  report  that  my  book-hunting  in 
Japan  was  notably  successful.  Had  I  been  collecting 
Japanese  books,  it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  a  differ- 
ent story  to  tell;  but  the  only  word  of  Japanese  I  know 
is  "Banzai!"— a  word  which  I  knew  equally  well  before 
leaving  Chicago.  There  are  some  indubitably  attractive 
second-hand  book  shops  in  Tokyo,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
fantastic  country,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  filled 
with  Japanese  books.  Furubonya  is  what  the  natives  call 
them— the  shops,  I  mean— and  so  I  must  suppose  that  is 
the  native  word  for  them.  The  Kanda  and  Hongo  dis- 
tricts of  Tokyo,  indeed,  are  bursting  with  furubonya; 
they  line  the  two  principal  streets,  in  amiable  competi- 
tion, on  cither  side.  Quite  possibly  the  native  collectors 
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of  books  find  Japanese  Tamerlanes  and  Japanese  Hamlet 
quartos  there  every  week  or  so.  I  really  don't  know. 
The  only  English  books  I  recognized  on  my  tour  of 
these  celebrated  districts  were  Hobson's  Evolution  of 
Modern  Capitalism  and  The  War  in  the  Far  East,  1904- 
1905,  by  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  and  these  I  left  exactly  where  I  found  them. 

In  addition  to  the  furubonya,  which  are  the  regular 
antiquarian  book  shops,  the  city  of  Tokyo  tolerates  a 
horde  of  night  stalls,  known  as  yomise,  and  these  sell 
second-hand  books  on  the  streets.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
yomise— three  syllables,  please— that  I  discovered  an  in- 
dubitable first  edition  of  Eugene  Lyons'  Life  and  Death 
of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  and  began  to  wonder  why  I  had 
ever  come  to  Japan.  .  .  .  Possibly  it  was  to  meet  Mr. 
Hando  and  thereby  to  realize  how  small  the  world  is, 
after  all. 

I  was  with  an  attractive  American  young  woman 
tourist  when  this  epic  meeting  occurred.  We  met  Mr. 
Hando  in  a  patch  of  sunlight  just  outside  his  shop. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Hando,  politely  obstruct- 
ing our  path.  "Good  morning,  dear  friends!  You  have 
just  arrived  in  Tokyo?" 

The  deduction  was  permissible  and  probably  ob- 
vious. We  did  not  contradict  him. 

"Inside  my  shop,"  he  bowed,  "are  many  beautiful 
things  which  I  should  like  to  show  you.  I  speak  your 
language,  you  see;  and  I  am  an  honest  man,"  said  Mr. 
Hando.  "You  understand  me,  yes?  Ha,  ha!  That  is  very 
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good.  Yes,  I  am  an  honest  man— h-o-n-e-s-t— like  George 
Washington,  your  country,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

His  eyes  beamed  behind  his  horn-rimmed  spectacles; 
his  gold  teeth  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

"Be  pleased,"  said  Mr.  Hando,  "to  step  inside." 

It  seemed  the  decent  thing  to  do;  he  was  so  very 
courteous.  It  had  not  been  our  intention  to  purchase  so 
early.  We  had  left  the  hotel  barely  five  minutes  before. 
But  one  gathered  that  this  honest  man  would  be  affronted 
if  we  did  not  allow  him  to  show  his  treasures.  And  in 
the  end  it  did  not  cost  us  very  much.  A  small  ivory 
doodad,  a  half  dozen  brocaded  robes,  a  couple  of  temple 
bells,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  that  sort  were  all  we 
bought.  Not  that  we  wanted  any  of  them,  actually;  but 
Mr.  Hando  was  so  friendly  and  ingratiating,  so  generous 
in  showing  the  more  expensive  things  we  could  not  buy, 
that  we  had  to  take  something  from  the  amiable  fellow. 

"Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Mr.  Hando,  "you  are  surprised 
that  I  sell  you  these  fine  robes  so  very  cheap,  when,  as  I 
tell  you,  they  are  so  old  and  valuable.  But  it  is  not  a 
secret.  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  I  will  tell  you.  This 
morning  I  was  at  an  auction  in  a  warehouse,  and  I  was 
almost  alone,  you  understand?  Not  many  knew  of  it. 
I  was  able  to  buy,  myself,  for  almost  nothing,  and  I  am 
willing  to  make  a  profit  of  only  five  percent.  That  is 
why  I  can  do  this  for  you,  my  friends.  I  am  very  glad 
to  do  it.  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Hando,  offended.  "Do  not 
thank  me— it  is  a  pleasure!" 

A  little  dazed,  we  stumbled  out  onto  the  sidewalk 
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and  blinked  into  the  sun.  Mr.  Hando  was  rubbing  his 
soft,  white  hands  in  the  doorway;  he  was  begging  us  to 
come  again.  A  little  farther  along  the  street  another 
merchant  was  loitering  before  his  door.  And  just  be- 
yond him  a  third  and  fourth  were  basking  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight.  I  looked  at  my  companion  and  hailed  a 
passing  taxi. 

But  we  were  still  a  bit  seduced  by  the  attractive  Mr. 
Hando,  and  really  a  little  pleased  by  our  remarkable 
purchases.  It  was  late  afternoon  before  we  heard  further 
tidings  of  that  honest  man,  however,  and  by  that  time 
we  had  all  but  forgotten  him— there  had  been  so  many 
other  enticements  in  the  meantime.  Then  we  ran  into 
the  Coopers  in  the  lobby.  They  had  been  in  Tokyo  for 
a  fortnight,  they  said,  and  had  all  but  looted  the  town. 
Knowing  Mrs.  Cooper,  I  didn't  doubt  it. 

"I  must  show  you  my  robes,"  she  said  immediately. 
"They  are  the  most  gorgeous  things  you  ever  saw.  And 
cheap!  My  dears,  you  don't  know  the  half  of  it.  Come 
on  up  to  our  rooms." 

So  we  went  up  to  their  rooms  and  looked  at  a  collec- 
tion of  gaudy  brocades  and  ivory  doodads  and  temple 
bells,  and  other  delightful  whatnots  for  half  an  hour. 
Many  of  the  robes,  Mrs.  Cooper  said,  had  been  bought 
of  a  Mr.  Hando,  just  around  the  corner.  "He  has  the 
sweetest  shop!"  They  had  been  acquired  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  she  said,  and  for  practically  nothing. 

"Had  he  just  come  from  an  auction?"  I  asked. 

"Yes/"  she  said.  "How  did  you  know?  Just  that 
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morning— and  he  had  picked  them  up  at  such  a  bargain, 
himself,  and  was  so  pleased  about  it,  that  he  was  willing 
to  take  a  profit  of  only  five  percent  on  each,  and  let 
them  go.  A  quick  turnover,  you  see!" 

Well,  my  friends  in  America  who  inherited  the  robes 
and  the  temple  bells  are  happy  with  them,  and,  for  all 
I  know,  they  may  be  everything  that  Mr.  Hando 
claimed  for  them.  But  somehow  I  doubt  it. 

Not  all  the  antique  dealers  of  Japan  are  Mr.  Handos, 
of  course.  I  recall  this  episode  as  a  sort  of  penance,  and 
to  suggest  that  too  hasty  purchase  of  anything,  in  a 
foreign  country,  is  probably  a  mistake.  A  little  later  we 
were  able  to  buy  any  number  of  admirable  old  pieces- 
ivory,  brocade  and  porcelain— about  the  authenticity  of 
which  there  was  no  doubt  whatever.  But  they  didn't 
come  from  any  of  the  garish  little  shops  that  flourish 
along  the  hotel  thoroughfares  to  tempt  unwary  tourists, 
and  the  prices  didn't  insult  the  pieces  purchased.  There 
are  ways  of  discovering  reliable  dealers,  and,  after  a 
time,  such  knowledge  becomes  a  matter  of  instinct.  My 
tea  caddy,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  everything 
in  Mr.  Hando's  shop,  came  out  of  a  quaint  little  museum 
upstairs  and  in  the  rear  of  an  obscurely  famous  tea  shop, 
whither  I  had  been  taken  by  my  friend  the  Baron  Ichigo, 
to  witness  a  Japanese  "tea  ceremony."  There  is  nothing 
glittering  about  the  caddy.  It  is  a  smooth  and  lovely  bit 
of  wine-colored  lacquer  that  once  belonged  to  a  certain 
Ito,  a  famous  tea-master  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
signature  is  inside  the  lid,  and  around  the  belly  is  a 
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charming  poem  in  his  decorative  brush-strokes.  The 
price  was  not  excessive;  but  I  managed  to  catch  a  cold 
while  wandering  about  the  tea-house  in  my  stockinged 
feet.  In  such  places  one  leaves  one's  shoes  at  the  door. 

And  my  writing-box  was  the  occasion  of  another 
pleasant  adventure.  As  a  writing  man  of  sorts,  myself, 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  own  one  of  the  early  lacquer 
boxes  used  by  scribes  and  poets— possibly  with  ink- 
stone,  water  jug,  and  everything  complete.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  Ichigo  said,  except 
the  price;  a  good  one,  he  warned  me,  would  probably 
be  expensive.  But  he  put  me  in  a  taxicab,  said  something 
to  the  driver  in  Japanese,  and  in  no  time  at  all  I  was 
taking  off  my  shoes  again.  That  is  one  of  the  little 
habits  of  the  country  that  I  think  I  shall  always  find 
embarrassing. 

The  shop  was  delightful.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  a 
shop,  indeed,  until  I  was  inside,  and  I  was  not  too  sure 
about  it  then.  Immediately  within  the  door  was  a  minia- 
ture garden,  complete  with  fern  and  moss  and  palms, 
and  little  arching  bridges  over  a  burbling  stream  of 
water.  In  the  water  and  under  the  bridges  swam  golden 
trout,  upon  my  word,  and  a  crazy  row  of  stepping 
stones  led  zigzag  across  the  garden  to  a  platform  in  the 
rear,  which,  it  developed,  was  the  shop.  I  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  with  my  feet  drawn  up  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  water,  while  relays  of  serious  young  men  in 
robes  and  spectacles  brought  packages  wrapped  in  silk 
out  of  a  back  room,  and  knelt  in  front  of  me  while  they 
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unwrapped  the  packages.  Out  of  the  silk  wrappings 
came  lacquer  boxes  that  took  the  breath  away. 

There  was  more  to  it  than  that,  though.  First  there 
was  the  silk  wrapping,  then  a  second  wrapping  of  red 
or  yellow  cotton  cloth,  and  then  a  handsome  wooden 
box  with  leather  ties.  Inside  the  box  were  further  wrap- 
pings of  silk,  tied  diagonally  by  the  corners,  a  great  deal 
of  cotton  wool,  and  in  some  instances  a  final  piece  of 
silk.  Out  of  all,  at  long  last,  came  the  boxes  one  had 
come  to  see;  these  were  set  down  on  cushions  of  yellow 
silk  and  presented  for  inspection.  The  psychological 
effect  of  the  preparation  was  overwhelming,  and  the 
suspense  upset  my  digestion.  But  there  was  too  much  of 
it  in  the  end.  Terrified  by  the  hair-raising  prices  sug- 
gested, I  told  the  best  lie  I  could  think  of,  and  hop- 
scotched  across  the  stepping  stones  in  search  of  my 
shoes.  I  said  I  would  come  another  time  and  bring  the 
Baron  with  me. 

Ichigo,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  speaks  better 
English  than  I  do,  said  it  served  me  right;  I  shouldn't 
have  looked  as  if  I  wanted  the  most  expensive  box  in  the 
establishment.  He  took  me  to  another  shop,  where  there 
were  no  golden  trout,  and  in  twenty  minutes  I  had  one 
of  the  handsomest  writing-boxes  in  Japan.  It  w*as  not 
expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  was  not 
cheap. 

The  advantage  of  knowing  a  man  like  Ichigo  is,  of 
course,  manifest  in  both  these  anecdotes.  But  there  is 
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always  some  good  fellow  willing  to  help  a  traveler  who 
is  not  above  asking  for  assistance. 

It  was  in  this  last  establishment  that  I  first  saw  the 
ivory  rabbit.  He  was  a  quaint,  sleepy,  little  creature— a 
netsuke— vaguely  scratching  his  left  ear,  and,  as  he  lay 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  had 
crawled  right  up  my  sleeve.  I  knew  at  once  that  he  was 
mine.  His  price,  however,  was  fairly  stiff.  When  I 
mildly  protested,  the  friendly  dealer  was  firm.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  rabbit  had  been  signed  by  his 
creator,  a  distinguished  artist;  that  he  was  a  work  of  art, 
and  that  in  other  respects  he  was  a  singularly  choice  and 
desirable  rabbit.  I  agreed  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  it.  I  left  Tokyo,  in  fact,  without  the  rabbit. 

But  the  whole  episode  troubled  me.  I  kept  remember- 
ing my  rabbit,  which  in  some  manner  had  begun  to  re- 
mind me  of  a  small  white  dog  I  had  left  behind  me  in 
America.  He  had  the  same  trick  of  scratching  his  left 
ear  in  sleepy  fashion  just  before  popping  off  into  dreams. 
It  was  all  very  sentimental  and  annoying,  and  in  the 
end— a  month  later,  when  I  was  in  Kobe— I  wrote  and 
said  that  if  the  rabbit  remained  unsold  I  would  be  glad 
to  buy  him.  He  came  promptly,  by  post,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  thereafter  he  lived  in  my  pocket,  during  a 
long  stay  in  China.  Then  for  a  time  he  was  in  storage 
in  Shanghai,  while  hell  erupted  in  the  streets  around 
him;  but  I  had  no  fears  for  his  safety.  Sooner  or  later  I 
knew  he  would  turn  up,  along  with  my  Shang  amulet, 
my  rhinoceros  horn  cup,  my  collection  of  old  thumb 
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rings  and— but  that  is  another  story,  the  story  of  my 
collecting  in  China.  However,  it  was  because  the  rabbit 
was  with  them  that  I  was  certain  I  would  some  day  get 
them  back.  And  I  was  right.  They  are  all  here.  The 
rabbit  is  on  the  desk  before  me,  as  I  write.  This  too  is 
very  sentimental.  Let  us  pass  on. 

There  are  some  astounding  treasures  in  Japan  that  no 
collector  ever  will  obtain,  however  he  may  covet  them. 
In  every  city  of  importance  are  what  are  known  as 
"national  treasures."  They  are  in  the  museums,  and  you 
may  go  and  look  at  them,  but  that  is  all.  When  some- 
thing of  the  highest  interest  turns  up  in  one  of  the 
shops— at  any  rate,  if  word  of  it  gets  round— it  is  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  placed  in  a  museum.  No 
doubt  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Presumably,  the  dealer  is 
rewarded,  but  I  know  nothing  about  that.  In  Miyano- 
shita,  one  afternoon,  a  well-known  dealer  showed  me  a 
scroll  of  original  Hokusais— a  series  of  exquisite  views 
of  Fujiyama,  the  Sacred  Mountain,  by  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  all  artists.  The  price  was  staggering,  natu- 
rally. I  indicated  that  such  things  were  not  for  me. 

"This  piece  should  be  in  a  museum,"  I  said. 

"It  would  be  in  a  museum,  if  it  were  complete,"  re- 
plied the  dealer,  smiling.  "There  were  two  scrolls  orig- 
inally, as  painted  by  the  artist— thirty-six  views  in  all. 
But  the  other  scroll  has  been  lost  for  many  years;  no- 
body knows  where  it  is.  We  have  here  only  eighteen. 
If  we  had  both  scrolls  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
them;  they  would  be  a  'national  treasure.'  " 
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He  had  other  treasures,  however— less  national,  so  to 
speak— and  in  the  end  he  managed  to  sell  me  one  of 
them.  It  was  another  lacquer  box.  I  seem  to  be  a  fool 
about  lacquer.  The  price  was  high;  although  ultimately 
it  was  cut  almost  in  half,  it  was  still  high  when  I  bought 
it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  useless  thing  I 
possess.  I  still  wonder,  when  the  spell  of  the  thing  is 
not  on  me,  why  I  ever  bought  it.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  period  or  its  perfection.  It  is  simply  an 
eighteenth-century  incense  box,  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  On  the  cover  a  Japanese  gentleman  is  singing  a 
love  song  to  his  lady,  while  he  poles  along  the  small 
boat  in  which  they  are  afloat.  A  tree-branch  leans  over 
the  water,  and  a  romantic  moon  is  reflected  on  the 
shimmering  surface.  Silver  and  blue  and  gold!  Possibly 
some  old  craftsman  toiled  on  it  for  a  year  or  two;  but 
I  imagine  it  was  his  masterpiece.  What  a  fool  I  was  to 
buy  it! 

After  this  handsome  purchase  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
establishment.  Fresh  tea  was  served— we  had  already 
consumed  a  gallon— and  the  proprietor  announced  his 
intention  of  showing  me  his  personal  collection  of 
Hokusai  prints.  An  easel  was  brought  forward  and  one 
of  the  sons  came  in,  reverently  carrying  a  great  port- 
folio. In  ten  minutes  I  had  seen  the  entire  collection;  it 
comprised  precisely  two  prints,  and  we  spent  about  five 
minutes  on  each,  although  we  might  just  as  well  have 
spent  a  week.  They  were  stunning.  One  of  the  prints 
was  the  "Great  Wave"  and  the  other  was  one  of  the 
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better  known  Fujiyama  prints— two  masterpieces,  in  the 
first  state  and  utterly  flawless.  Mr.  Shiba,  himself,  would 
have  only  the  best,  and  these  two  were  all  he  had  found 
to  merit  the  description. 

Perhaps  that  is  true  collecting  and  true  appreciation. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  a  policy.  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  in  no  other  country  have  I  found  dealers 
in  the  rare  things  of  the  past  more  appreciative  of  the 
treasures  in  their  custody  or  more  intelligent  in  their 
discussion  of  them.  But  I  do  not  say  that  the  best  of 
them  are  not  a  persuasive  lot  of  buccaneers. 

Reputation  in  this  field  demands  a  high  degree  of 
probity.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese  dealers 
—he  may  be  called  for  convenience  Takahashi— once 
came  into  possession  of  a  Chinese  bronze  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  unique.  It  was  a  chou  with  an  unusual  in- 
scription in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  that  preceded 
the  Chinese  language  as  we  know  it.  He  sold  it  without 
difficulty,  and  for  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  to  a 
wealthy  collector  of  his  own  race,  and  no  doubt  con- 
sidered that  he  had  done  a  profitable  bit  of  business.  Not 
long  afterward,  however,  a  second  bronze  turned  up, 
exactly  like  the  first;  it  was  offered  to  the  same  collector, 
by  another  dealer,  for  a  little  less  money.  The  collector 
took  it  home  on  approval  and  invited  Takahashi  to 
dinner. 

When  Takahashi  entered  the  house  he  saw  his  vase, 
as  he  supposed,  in  the  place  of  honor,  and  commented 
on  it.  "A  magnificent  piece,"  he  said,  and  the  collector 
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agreed.  Then  they  went  into  another  room  and  Taka- 
hashi's  heart  stood  still. 

"Try  to  tell  them  apart,"  suggested  the  collector,  and 
he  told  the  dealer  what  had  happened. 

"Have  you  bought  it?"  asked  Takahashi. 

"Not  yet,"  said  his  friend,  "but  naturally  I  intend  to. 
I  have  to,  don't  I,  to  protect  my  investment?" 

"Wait,"  said  Takahashi  urgently,  and  he  hurried 
away  to  the  second  dealer  and  bought  the  bronze,  him- 
self, after  explaining  what  had  occurred. 

The  next  day  he  called  on  the  collector  and  made  him 
a  present  of  the  second  bronze;  but  the  collector  refused 
it  and  insisted  on  paying  over  the  sum  involved.  Which 
is  an  excellent  story,  just  as  it  stands;  but  the  sequel  is 
better  still. 

Takahashi,  still  troubled,  had  been  turning  the  in- 
cident in  his  mind.  As  a  result  of  his  cogitation,  he 
hurried  off  again  to  the  second  dealer— also  a  reliable 
fellow— and  asked  the  history  of  the  piece. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  dealer,  "there  was  a  pair. 
I  have  the  other  one  in  my  back  room.  You  may  have 
it  at  the  same  price  as  the  first." 

"De>7ze/"  cried  Takahashi,  or  whatever  the  word  may 
be  in  Japanese,  and  he  took  the  third  bronze  home  with 
him  and  put  it  away  in  his  safe— where  it  may  be  to  this 
day,  for  all  I  know. 

In  Nikko  I  bought  a  number  of  very  clever  imitations 
from  a  young  woman  whose  father  had  just  "dieded," 
leaving  her  in  charge  of  his  establishment.  She  knew 
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very  little  about  old  things,  she  confided  frankly;  but 
if  there  was  anything  I  liked  I  could  have  it  very  cheap. 
It  was  a  plausible  bait,  and  I  took  it,  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  On  this  episode  I  do  not  like  to  dwell.  Kyoto  was 
rather  jolly,  though;  in  particular,  a  pawnshop  near  the 
hotel  had  the  most  fascinatingly  miscellaneous  window 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was  a  black 
leopard  in  it,  or  a  Pullman  car,  but  everything  else  was 
on  display,  I  am  confident,  at  one  time  or  another  dur- 
ing the  fortnight  that  I  hung  around.  The  proprietor, 
an  engaging  fellow,  used  to  allow  me  to  slip  cloth  shoe- 
covers  over  my  shoes  and  go  behind  the  partitions, 
where  there  were  tall  cases  filled  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing plunder  in  the  world.  I  have  a  dozen  curious  re- 
minders of  this  friendly  fellow;  but  he  could  never 
understand  why  I  was  not  interested  in  one  of  his  most 
reckless  bargains— an  empty  marmalade  jar  with  the 
name  of  its  Scottish  merchant  in  large  black  letters  on 
its  side.  Sooner  or  later,  I  am  certain,  a  Tamerlane  will 
turn  up  in  Yamaguchi's  window.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
wait  for  it. 

Motomachi,  in  the  great  seaport  of  Kobe,  has  been 
called  the  "most  fascinating  shopping  thoroughfare  in 
the  Far  East,"  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  that  point 
of  view.  But  it  is  a  tourist  thoroughfare,  for  all  that.  Its 
shops  glitter,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Broadway  or  Wabash 
Avenue  auction  store  selling  brass  watches  to  city  suck- 
ers. There  are  some  interesting  rarities  in  its  antiquarian 
shops,  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  all  a  trifle  tawdry. 
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Far  more  captivating,  if  more  smelly,  is  an  obscure, 
second-hand  quarter,  which  rags  and  squalor  and  over- 
population urge  the  casual  tourist  to  avoid.  In  its  square 
half-mile  or  so  of  odoriferous  stalls  and  shanties  is  the 
spoil  of  the  seven  seas.  However,  in  this  neighborhood 
it  is  well  to  know  the  language.  I  took  with  me  a  young 
clerk  from  my  hotel— a  Hungarian  boy  with  the  gift  of 
tongues— and  listened  to  some  picturesque  encounters. 
But  whatever  was  said  the  result  was  happy;  we  came 
away  with  a  collection  of  extraordinary  curios  for 
which,  with  all  expenses  deducted,  we  had  paid  some- 
what less  than  five  dollars  in  American  money. 

Nevertheless,  Tokyo  is  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  collector  in  Japan.  There,  as  in  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris  and  Rome,  one  finds  the  best  and  the 
worst,  often  cheek  by  jowl,  and  makes  one's  choice. 
Generally  speaking,  one  pays  for  the  best,  and  just  as 
certainly  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  In 
spite  of  exceptions  and  discoveries,  that  is  the  one  out- 
standing certainty  in  the  collecting  game,  from  China 
to  Peru.  The  secret  is  how  not  to  pay  too  much.  For  the 
most  part,  only  experience,  I  am  afraid,  is  competent  to 
teach  one. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  I  bought  prints— after  escaping 
the  contagion  for  many  weeks.  They  are  attractive 
things,  in  their  high  colors,  even  when  they  are  not 
valuable,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  many  of  them  are  master 
works  of  art.  As  they  are  very  cunningly  reproduced, 
however,  it  is  well  to  purchase  them  from  reliable  deal- 
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ers,  even  at  considerable  pain  to  the  pocketbook.  Ulti- 
mately, I  had  a  very  decent  lot  of  them,  and  required 
only  a  portfolio  in  which  to  keep  them.  And  so,  one 
morning,  I  went  hunting  portfolios.  I  had  no  notion 
what  the  word  for  them  might  be  in  Japanese,  but  I 
assumed  the  things  could  be  found  without  difficulty  in 
any  department  store.  I  went  immediately  to  Itoya's. 

But  there  were  no  portfolios  on  any  of  the  counters. 

"Books,"  I  said.  "Big  books!  You  understand?" 

"Ah,  books!"  cried  the  clerks.  "Upstairs,  please. 
Number  six."  They  indicated  on  their  fingers. 

So  I  took  an  elevator  to  the  sixth  floor  and  debouched 
upon  the  book  department,  where  further  efforts  were 
made  to  assist  me.  ' 

"But  not  this  kind  of  books,"  I  explained.  "Only- 
only  covers!  You  understand?" 

"Ah,  covers,"  mused  the  clerks;  but  it  was  obviously 
a  word  they  had  never  been  taught. 

"With  ties"  I  explained,  suddenly  inspired.  "Little 
ties,  here— you  understand?"  I  tied  an  imaginary  knot 
for  them,  and  their  faces  brightened. 

"Ah,  ties!"  they  exclaimed  rapturously.  So  silly  of 
them  not  to  have  understood  me  before,  their  expres- 
sions seemed  to  say.  "On  number  two,  please." 

So  I  descended  to  the  second  floor  and  found  myself, 
as  I  might  have  known  I  would,  in  the  tie  department. 
It  was  discouraging,  but  I  tried  again.  I  seized  a  sort  of 
floorwalker,  who  bowed  and  implored  me  to  let  him 
serve  me. 
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"For  pictures,"  I  explained,  and  went  through  it  all 
again  on  my  fingers.  "Not  that  land  of  books,  ha,  ha! 
And  not— ha,  ha!— that  kind  of  ties.  Book  covers  to  hold 
pictures.  You  see?" 

He  hissed  like  an  adder.  "I  understand,"  he  said. 
"Downstairs,  please,  on  the  first  floor.  Quite  near  the 
door.  For  pictures— I  understand!" 

I  should  have  known  that  it  was  a  picture-frame  he 
thought  I  wanted,  but  I  didn't,  until  I  saw  the  things. 
There  was  a  counter  of  them,  quite  near  the  door,  as 
he  had  pointed  out.  Neat  little  things,  too,  of  wood  and 
metal,  many  of  them  containing  admirable  portraits  of 
Greta  Garbo  and  Shirley  Temple.  I  was  glad  they  were 
near  the  door,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  walking  out  into 
the  street. 

A  picture  store  was  clearly  what  I  needed  to  find, 
some  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  selling 
prints  and,  therefore,  containers  for  prints.  I  strolled  a 
number  of  blocks  along  the  Ginza  looking  for  a  picture 
store,  and  ultimately  found  one.  The  proprietor  spoke 
no  English  whatever,  but  he  followed  my  fingers  with 
passionate  interest,  occasionally  nodding  his  head  with 
great  intelligence.  He  went  away  at  length  and  came 
back  with  a  pasteboard  box,  rather  long  and  flat,  and 
about  a  yard  of  stout  twine.  He  was  bursting  with 
happiness  as  he  made  me  understand  that  this  was  a  gift. 
There  was  nothing  to  pay.  He  was  very  pleased  to  serve 
me.  I  staggered  out  into  the  street  with  the  box  under 
my  arm,  and  looked  wildly  about  me  for  a  taxicab. 
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Then  I  remembered  that  somewhere,  not  far  away, 
there  was  a  famous  book  store.  Japanese,  to  be  sure,  but 
English  books  were  sold  there  also,  and  surely,  I 
thought,  there  would  be  someone  who  spoke  my  lan- 
guage. With  renewed  courage  I  pushed  forward  and, 
half  a  mile  farther  on,  found  the  shop— a  busy  place 
with  a  double  stairway  and  hordes  of  people  with  spec- 
tacles and  gold  teeth  coming  and  going,  as  if  it  were  a 
restaurant.  On  the  second  floor,  where  the  English 
books  were  sold,  sat  a  Japanese  gentleman,  behind  a 
great  walnut  desk,  looking  very  stern  and  scholarly.  He 
listened  to  my  story  with  almost  ferocious  earnestness. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  at  length.  "I  understand!  We  some- 
times have  them  ourselves,  but  I  believe  we  are  out  of 
them  at  present.  I  will  discover."  He  telephoned  to 
someone  in  the  basement  and  shook  his  head.  "It  is  as  I 
feared.  Just  now— this  morning— we  do  not  have  them. 
But  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  any  of  the  big  stores. 
You  must  go  to  Itoya's,  I  think." 

"No,  no,"  I  protested  feebly.  "Not  Itoya's!" 

"Perhaps  some  other  store,  then,"  he  conceded. 
"There  are  many." 

"I  think  my  principal  difficulty  has  been  my  igno- 
rance of  your  language,"  I  confided,  and  no  truer  words 
were  ever  spoken.  "If  I  only  knew  the  Japanese  word 
for  'portfolio,'  now,  I  should  have  no  further  trouble." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said.  "But  that  will  not  be  difficult.  In 
Japan,  we  usually  call  a  portfolio  a  portfolio" 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  clear,  I  hope.  In  Japan— 
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and  elsewhere— you  may  as  well  ask  for  what  you  want, 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  always  possible  that  you  will  be 
understood. 

On  the  whole,  I  had  a  good  time  in  Japan.  For  her 
military  policies  I  have  only  horror  and  disgust,  and  I 
shall  never  get  accustomed  to  finding  her  police  spies 
prowling  in  my  bedroom;  but  the  little  people,  them- 
selves, who  come  and  go  in  the  streets  of  her  cities  and 
her  templed  villages,  know  nothing  of  all  this.  And  to 
her  antiquarians  and  collectors-saving  always  the  Mr. 
Handos-my  hand  is  lifted  in  fraternal  greeting. 
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Questing  books  in  China  is  a  pleasant  pastime  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  did  very  well  for  myself.  Far  better, 
obviously,  than  I  did  in  Japan,  for  in  China  I  acquired, 
albeit  with  some  difficulty,  all  the  rare  and  desirable 
volumes  of  detective  lore  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter 
of  these  chronicles.  Peking,  in  particular,  has  many 
delightful  bookshops,  and  there  is  the  advantage  that 
even  the  meanest  of  her  booksellers  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish. They  can  say  "Good  morning,"  and  "Good-bye," 
and  "Sank  you,"  and  "Eight  dollars."  I  was  never  able 
to  discover  just  why  so  many  books  cost  eight  dollars, 
but  perhaps  it  is  a  standard  sum  for  foreigners. 

The  better  bookshops  (native)  are  all  in  Liu  Li 
Ch'ang,  a  street  of  considerable  interest  in  the  cultural 
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history  of  Peking.  It  was  once,  and  to  some  extent  still 
is,  the  center  of  a  district  dedicated  to  old  books,  old 
pictures  and  old  curios.  It  was  there  that  Manchu  princes 
and  high  Chinese  dignitaries  used  to  stroll,  in  Empire 
days,  in  search  of  treasures  for  their  private  museums. 
It  was  there,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  blandishments 
of  my  friend,  Ch'en  Shou-yi,  the  Chinese  litterateur, 
that  I  obtained  my  early  Chinese  detective  stories  with- 
out being  robbed  blind  by  the  dealers.  But  such  places, 
after  all,  are  not  for  such  as  I,  who  like  to  do  my  own 
researching.  And  so,  for  the  most  part,  I  spent  my  time 
and  my  filthy  paper  dollars  in  an  odoriferous  maze 
known  to  the  natives  as  Tung  An  Shih  Ctfang  and  to 
foreigners  as  the  "Morrison  Market."  It  is  called  this 
in  honor  of  Dr.  George  Morrison,  the  famous  Times 
correspondent,  who  used  to  live  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood. 

This  enchanting  labyrinth  is  a  network  of  narrow 
lanes  and  passages,  all  covered  in  like  a  miniature  town, 
whose  every  inch  is  crammed  with  shops  and  stalls, 
where  the  impecunious  shopper  may  purchase  anything 
from  a  cent's  worth  of  melon  seeds  to  the  latest  styles 
in  coolie  cloth.  Crowded  with  restaurants,  billiard  par- 
lors, theaters,  fruit-stands,  haberdashers,  barbers,  tooth- 
extractors,  clairvoyants,  chiropodists,  curio  dealers  and 
beggars,  it  yet  contains  half  a  dozen  inexpensive  book- 
shops of  the  ideal  kind  for  browsing.  In  two,  at  least,  of 
these  I  found  books  for  which  I  had  been  searching 
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unsuccessfully  in  England  and  America,  at  prices  little 
higher  than  a  dish  of  bean  curds  and  pork. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  an  end  to  book-collecting 
even  in  Peking,  and,  since  it  is  imperative  that  every 
collector  collect,  I  was  soon  deep  in  other  matters. 
After  all,  a  library  is  not  furnished  altogether  with 
books;  there  must  be  pictures  on  the  walls  and  figurines 
on  the  tables  and  quaint  obstacles  on  the  floor  for  one 
to  fall  over.  Also,  some  very  cunning  little  nooks  may 
be  arranged  within  the  bookshelves,  themselves,  as  har- 
bors for  such  odds  and  ends  as  are  vaguely  catalogued 
as  objects  of  art.  It  was  my  hope  that,  in  my  own  case, 
these  might  have  a  literary  flavor,  and,  of  course,  that 
they  might  be  genuinely  old. 

Yes,  in  China  it  is  every  visitor's  ambition  to  carry 
away  something  old.  The  trouble  is,  one's  innocent  wish 
is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  a  neurosis.  .  .  .  The  tale 
is  told  of  a  famous  dealer  in  Far  Eastern  curios  that 
there  entered  his  shop,  in  Hong  Kong,  upon  a  day,  a 
woman  who  wanted  a  vase.  A  rare  and  lovely  one  was 
brought,  and,  with  a  casual  glance  at  it,  the  customer 
asked:  "How  old  is  it?" 

"It  is  one  hundred  years  old,  madam,"  replied  the 
dealer. 

The  woman  seemed  dissatisfied.  "I  don't  think  that's 
very  old,"  she  complained.  "Why,  I  already  have  a 
curio  that  is  three  thousand  years  old!" 

"Indeed,  madam?"  said  the  dealer  courteously.  "May 
I  ask  what  it  is?" 
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"It's  a  brick— it  came  out  of  an  Egyptian  tomb." 

The  dealer  nodded.  "I  think  I  can  show  you  a  curio 
of  even  greater  age  than  that."  He  smiled,  and,  turning 
to  one  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  spoke  a  few  words 
in  Chinese. 

In  a  little  time  the  man  returned  with  a  small  box, 
elaborately  wrapped.  The  wrappings  were  removed  and 
the  delighted  customer  bent  eagerly  over  a  small  gray 
object  backgrounded  by  cotton  wool. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried. 

"A  flint,  madam,  from  the  seashore,"  answered  the 
dealer,  with  a  bow. 

Now  that  is  a  valuable  anecdote,  I  think.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  it  illustrates  a  point 
of  view  common  to  many  collectors  that  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  deplorable.  I  mean  the  belief  that  age  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  thing  collected.  It  is  a  notion 
that  puts  a  premium  often  enough  on  some  very  ugly 
bits  of  antiquity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  age  has  no  proper  part  in 
establishing  commercial  value.  But  it  is  not  the  whole 
story,  or  of  necessity  the  important  part  of  it.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  quality  and  beauty  are  at  least  of  equal 
interest  in  any  consideration  of  points.  Furthermore, 
unless  you  are  an  expert,  you  are  likely  to  be  royally 
swindled  when  you  go  seeking  "old-old"  souvenirs  of 
other  lands.  Nowhere  is  this  more  likely  than  in  that 
"old  curiosity  shop"  which  is  the  city  of  Peking. 

The  days  are  past  when,  for  a  song  of  sixpence,  you 
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might  pick  up  rarities  of  museum  interest  in  an  after- 
noon of  casual  browsing.  The  things  exist,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are,  and  dealers  value  them  accord- 
ingly. For  the  rest— human  nature  being  what  it  is— all 
are  open  to  suspicion.  Imitations,  copies  and  deliberate 
forgeries  abound,  and  only  a  connoisseur  is  able  to  say 
which  is  which.  Sometimes  even  the  specialists  are 
fooled. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  questioning  a  distinguished 
Chinese  collector  on  this  subject.  "Then  you  would 
say,"  I  persisted,  "that  fifty  percent  of  the  antiques 
offered  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  Peking  are  fakes?" 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  sighed,  "how  trusting  you  are!" 

In  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  it  is  obviously  a  little 
difficult  to  know  what  to  buy  in  China,  where  Peking  is 
the  happiest  hunting-ground.  If  T'ang  horses,  Ming 
vases,  and  Ch'ien  Lung  porcelains  of  genuine  interest 
are  in  the  category  of  sweepstake  prizes,  the  sensible 
thing  perhaps  is  to  collect  postal  cards.  But  the  tempta- 
tion to  purchase  curios  is  irresistible.  Even  the  "for- 
eigners" who  live  there  have  not  conquered  the  habit. 
And  everybody  is  convinced  that  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
superior  luck  or  information,  is  bearing  off  a  treasure. 

Well,  well,  the  game's  the  thing,  no  doubt.  After  all, 
it  is  really  happiness  that  one  is  collecting,  is  it  not? 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  classes  of  collec- 
tors following  the  sport.  You  must  belong  to  one  group 
or  another.  There  are  those  who  buy  interesting  objects 
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for  their  own  enjoyment,  taking  thought  of  what  they 
can  afford,  those  who  buy  commercially  and  sell  again 
for  profit,  and  those  who  are  prepared  to  spend  time  and 
money— within  reason— in  back-street  treasure-hunting, 
always  hoping  for  the  best,  but  not  too  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  their  reward  be  rubbish,  since  always  there 
is  another  day.  A  majority  of  tourists,  happily  for  them- 
selves, are  in  the  first  division. 

It  was  part  of  my  difficulty  in  China  that  I  wavered 
between  the  first  and  third.  And  I  was  not,  worse  luck, 
a  specialist;  I  was  a  collector  of  tung-hsis.  That  is  a  ser- 
viceable phrase.  You  pronounce  it,  in  the  Chinese  singu- 
lar, "doong-she"  adding  an  English  S  to  get  your  plural. 
Literally  translated,  the  native  word  is  simply  "East- 
West";  but  its  special  meaning  is  "everything  under  the 
sun,"  and  it  is  most  frequently  used  by  "foreigners" 
with  reference  to  small  curios  and  objects  of  art. 

It  was  partly  because  they  were  easily  portable  that  I 
collected  tung-hsis,  but  there  were  other  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  they  were  usually  charming,  and  for  another, 
it  pleased  me  to  think  that  these  trifles— these  thumb 
rings,  snuff  bottles,  opium  boxes,  pocket  buddhas,  dingle- 
dangles,  and  whatnot  else— were  hardly  worth  a  manu- 
facturer's time  to  fake.  If  I  had  been  surer  of  this  last,  I 
should  have  been  happier.  In  my  saner  moments,  I  real- 
ized that  they  were  manufactured  in  thousands  for  just 
such  as  I.  It  was  because  I  knew  also  that  among  the 
hordes  of  imitations  were  pieces  of  indubitable  authen- 
ticity, that  I  persisted  in  the  quest.  After  a  year  in 
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Peking  I  began  to  know  a  little— a  very  little— about  the 
things,  and  happily  I  was  not  at  any  time  above  listen- 
ing to  others  who  knew  more  than  I.  My  bad  pieces  I 
weeded  out  as  fast  as  they  were  revealed  to  me.  I  hope 
they  have  not  found  their  way  into  any  of  the  museums. 

"Oh,  that/"  my  friends  used  to  say.  "Quite  a  pretty 
little  tiling,  isn't  it?  Hope  you  didn't  pay  too  much  for 
it!  I  understand  there's  a  factory  making  them,  down  in 
Shanghai."  Or  perhaps:  "Yes,  yes,  it's  genuine  enough, 
but— after  all!  You  must  remember  that  the  empire 
didn't  end  till  191 2.  There  are  thousands  of  those  things 
in  existence— millions,  I  guess!" 

There  is  one  way  to  find  out  the  possible  truth  about 
a  dubious  item.  That  is,  when  the  price  is  very  high,  to 
scream  and  walk  out  of  the  shop.  If  the  dealer  pursues 
and,  in  the  subsequent  bickering,  you  get  the  thing  for  a 
great  deal  less  than— if  authentic— it  should  be  worth, 
why  then,  it  is  possible  that  you  have  bought  an  imita- 
tion. If  he  shrugs  and  lets  you  go,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  was  the  real  thing  you  were  looking  at.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  only  be  waiting  for  a  less  trouble- 
some victim.  And  even  a  fine  piece  occasionally  may  be 
purchased  cheaply,  since  many  of  the  dealers  are  hard 
up  and  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice.  Really,  the  best  way 
is  to  know,  yourself,  precisely  what  you  are  about,  and 
only  long  experience  is  competent  to  teach  you.  Some 
astonishing  finds  are  still  made  in  China,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
made  by  casuals,  just  off  the  ship,  who  plunge  into  the 
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first  glittering  little  shop  they  see,  around  the  corner 
from  the  best  hotel. 

One  of  my  earlier  experiences  was  with  seals.  They 
are  jolly  little  things,  I  think— of  bronze  and  silver, 
ivory,  porcelain  and  jade,  and  various  other  materials. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  acquire  a 
seal  of  every  dynasty.  By  some  mysterious  system  of 
grapevine— one  imagines  runners  speeding  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  tidings— it  soon  was  widely  known  that 
I  was  buying  seals,  and  wherever  I  went  they  were 
thrust  beneath  my  nose.  Han  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
period. 

"Sure  Han,  Master,"  said  the  dealers.  "Very  fine! 
You  like?" 

I  bought  a  number  of  them— of  apparently  incredible 
age,  rich  with  a  patina  that  warmed  the  heart— and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  hot-water  test.  The  antiquity  washed 
off  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  only  a  week  before,  as  in- 
deed it  may  have  been.  When  I  protested,  the  little 
dealers  laughed  heartily.  They  still  insisted  that  the  seals 
were  genuine,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  did  not 
expect  me  to  believe  them.  It  was  all  part  of  the  game. 
Just  good  fun.  They  had  fooled  me— ha,  ha!— that  was 
all.  What  matter?  On  this  occasion  they  had  been 
smarter  than  I. 

Very  early  I  came  to  know  that  "Let  the  buyer  be- 
ware!" was  an  invisible  legend  over  the  door  of  every 
shop,  and  once  I  had  got  that  into  my  head,  and  knew 
there  was  no  malice  in  it,  I  began  to  understand  the 
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Chinese  people  as  they  are  represented  by  a  majority 
of  their  dealers  in  antiquities.  Naturally,  one  told  lies  to 
sell  one's  goods.  It  was  their  business  to  sell  and  mine 
to  know  what  I  was  buying.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
simpler. 

I  am  not  complaining,  not  now,  at  any  rate.  These 
same  dealers  have  sold  me  some  quite  admirable  things 
that  I  hope  I  may  always  keep  among  my  preferred 
possessions.  That  was  after  we  had  come  to  know  one 
another  better,  however;  when  I  had  become  a  resident 
of  Peking  and  a  frequenter  of  their  bazaars.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  the  tourists  who  are  swindled,  I  believe- 
but  I  always  kept  my  fingers  crossed. 

After  a  time,  too,  I  hit  upon  a  clever  way  of  checking 
on  my  purchases.  I  showed  them  to  my  principal  servant 
—my  "Number  One  boy"— and  listened  to  his  judg- 
ments. The  following  dialogue  might  then  occur: 

"H'm!  How  much  you  pay  for  this,  Master?" 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think  I  paid?" 

"HW  Two  dollar,  maybe?" 

"Exactly  two  dollars.  How  did  you  know?" 

"Maybe  worth  two  dollar." 

"What  do  you  mean?  It's  old,  isn't  it?" 

"No  very  old." 

"How  old  is  it,  do  you  think?" 

"Maybe  two,  three  year." 

"Why,  that  lying,  cheating,  swindling,  double-cross- 
ing bandit  told  me  it  was  four  hundred  years  old!" 
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"No  four-hundred-year  old.  He  tell  lies.  He  want  to 
sell  you  this." 

A  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  humbling  and  educa- 
tional, and,  for  a  time,  in  Peking,  I  listened  to  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Now  and  then,  when  he  thought  he  could 
spare  the  time  from  his  duties,  my  Number  One— his 
name  was  Chao— went  with  me  to  a  bazaar  or  market, 
and  it  was  a  system  that  worked  out  very  well  for  both 
of  us.  I  was  not  so  badly  cheated  on  those  occasions; 
the  things  I  got  were  authentic  and  not  forgeries,  and 
Chao  was  privately  handed  ten  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  by  the  dealer,  as  his  "cut"  on  the  transaction. 

Chao's  double  interest  was  responsible,  also,  I  suspect, 
for  the  large  collection  of  dealers  that  ultimately  I  made. 
They  used  to  gather  of  a  morning  in  my  hutung,  or 
alley,  and  tie  up  traffic  with  their  rickshaws.  The  more 
favored  of  them— fifteen  percent  for  Chao?— were  given 
seats  in  the  kitchen,  and  they  all  waited  until  such  time 
as  the  Master  had  finished  with  his  breakfast.  Then,  one 
by  one,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  living  room, 
each  with  his  big  blue  bundle  bursting,  like  a  Santa 
Claus  pack,  with  the  most  incredible  loot  in  the  world. 
Little  ivories,  bronzes,  jades  and  porcelains— lacquer, 
cloisonne,  silver,  bamboo  and  brocade— cups,  boxes, 
buddhas,  satins,  finger  rings  and  books— fans,  ink-stones, 
bells,  carved  animals,  pipes  and  back-scratchers— the 
catalogue  is  endless  and  the  entertainment  was  endlessly 
fascinating.  And  always  there  were  paintings— scroll 
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paintings— until  one  wondered  if,  down  the  centuries, 
the  inhabitants  of  China  had  been  engaged  solely  in  the 
production  of  paintings.  It  was  better  than  a  theater, 
and  one  bought  or  didn't  buy,  precisely  as  one  pleased— 
they  were  all  quite  amiable  about  it.  When  one  bought, 
Chao  collected  his  "cut"  on  the  doorstep  and  everybody 
was  happy.  But  when  they  began  to  appear  after  lunch- 
eon, and  then  after  dinner,  I  had  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  Ma  was  one  of  my  early  visitors.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, middle-aged  Chinese  gentleman,  with  a  single  long 
hair  projecting  from  a  mole  on  his  cheek,  which  he  had 
cultivated  from  boyhood.  It  curled  outward  and  up- 
ward for  some  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  it  was  obviously 
the  pride  of  his  life.  I  used  to  wonder  how  he  managed 
with  it  at  night,  and  once  I  almost  found  out.  That  was 
shortly  before  Christmas,  when  I  was  eager  for  another 
look  at  a  magnificent  Ming  roll— a  series  of  painted 
views  of  the  old  Summer  Palace,  "once  the  property  of 
an  Emperor"— which  I  had  determined  to  purchase  as  a 
gift  for  a  friend.  It  was  close  to  midnight  when  this 
benevolent  notion  took  me,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
bringing  Mr.  Ma  to  my  door;  but  I  knew  where  he  had 
a  shop.  I  called  my  rickshaw  boy  and  we  departed  at 
top  speed— that  is,  at  about  the  speed  of  a  perambulator 
-for  Mr.  Ma's. 

But  Mr.  Ma  had  gone  to  bed.  The  shop  was  quite 
dark,  the  shutters  were  fast,  and  my  rickshaw  lad  was 
dubious.  However,  I  thumped  on  the  panels  for  some 
minutes  and  ultimately  there  were  scraping  sounds  in- 
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side;  a  dim  light  began  to  glow  somewhere  in  the  inte- 
rior. Mr.  Ma,  I  think,  had  feared  that  it  was  the  threat- 
ened Japanese  invasion,  for  he  was  deeply  relieved  to 
see  me  on  his  doorstep.  His  intuition  leaped  unerringly 
to  the  reason  of  my  visit,  and  he  nodded  and  smiled 
reassuringly  before  vanishing  into  his  back  room,  where 
he  kept  the  roll. 

He  slept  in  the  shop,  it  appeared,  on  a  narrow  cot  in  a 
corner,  which  in  daylight  served  as  an  additional  dis- 
play table.  The  place  was  eerie  but  weirdly  attractive 
at  midnight,  in  the  dim  blue  light,  with  its  collections 
of  buddhas  and  similar  grotesques,  and  a  piquant  note 
was  struck  by  the  proprietor's  hat,  an  old  fedora,  jaun- 
tily askew  on  the  head  of  the  biggest  buddha  of  them  all. 
The  Ming  roll,  too,  was  alluring  in  the  wavering 
illumination;  I  knew  my  friend  would  never  own  it.  I 
bought  it  quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  haggling.  Good 
Mr.  Ma  spoke  little  English,  but  I  gathered  from  his 
words  and  gestures  that  I  was  to  say  nothing  to  Chao 
about  our  midnight  transaction— at  least,  I  was  to  keep 
the  actual  price  a  secret.  What  happened  between  them, 
I  never  found  out,  but  I  kept  the  roll  myself.  It  was 
much  too  lovely  to  give  away. 

Nearly  every  "foreigner"  in  Peking  collects,  in  one 
way  or  another.  And  many  of  them  are  happy  to  place 
their  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  service  of  the 
newcomer.  Often  they  will  spend  hours  in  the  shops 
where  they  are  known,  helping  the  novice  to  spend  his 
money  to  the  best  advantage.  Good,  kindly  people! 
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Sometimes  they,  too,  are  getting  their  "cut"  on  every- 
thing you  buy.  This  is  one  of  the  things  your  best 
friend  won't  tell  you— for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  is 
often  your  best  friend  who  is  mulcting  you.  Ah,  me, 
some  odd  things  happen  in  China!  I  have  seen  them 
happen.  They  have  happened  to  me. 

It  is  more  fun  really  to  make  one's  own  mistakes,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  I  imagine  it  is  less  expensive. 

I  had  a  pleasant  time  collecting  cats.  These  mysteri- 
ous animals  have  always  been  popular  in  China,  and 
down  the  years  it  has  been  a  habit  of  jade  carvers,  when 
they  had  a  little  lump  of  jade  left  over,  to  turn  it  into 
a  cat,  or  perhaps  a  monkey  or  a  dog.  But  very  often  into 
a  cat.  There  are  probably  millions  of  jade  cats  in  China, 
and  at  least  one  million  of  them  were  offered  to  me 
when  the  happy  word  went  round  that  I  was  interested. 
Many  of  them  looked  almost  exactly  like  cats,  but  there 
were  others  that  might  just  as  easily  have  been  dogs  or 
ponies  or  Presbyterians.  Those  that  looked  less  like  cats 
than  like  something  else  were  "very  old,"  I  was  assured; 
and  I  gathered  that  I  was  intended  to  believe  them  to  be 
primitives.  Possibly  some  of  them  were;  but  seven  of 
them,  at  least,  I  was  assured  by  Chao,  were  dogs,  and 
there  were,  I  think,  two  pigs,  a  goat  and  a  number  of 
sheep.  The  little  shopkeepers  laughed  joyously.  It  was 
all  a  very  good  joke.  And  I  knew  that  again  I  had  been 
"done."  I  had  been  buying  up  jade  replicas  of  all  the 
animal  life  of  China,  and  a  number  of  mythological 
monsters  from  the  Book  of  Beasts.  Once,  I  remember,  I 
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had  a  rather  stunning  unicorn— or  ch'ilin,  as  the  creature 
is  called  in  China,  where  he  is  a  sort  of  cross  between 
a  dragon  and  a  lion— but  I  gave  it  to  a  young  woman 
from  New  Jersey  who  said  she  was  collecting  unicorns. 
In  spite  of  everything,  however,  I  still  have  some  very 
nice  cats. 

The  happiest  hunting-ground  for  such  trivia— indeed, 
for  nearly  everything  else— is  the  annual  fair  at  Liu  Li 
Ch'ang,  attended  by  everybody  who  can  arrange  to  get 
there,  including  all  the  beggars  in  North  China.  Inside 
the  walls  of  a  rambling  temple,  and  spread  around  its 
several  courtyards,  are  the  curio  stalls  of  most  of  the 
dealers  of  Peking.  The  display  is  miscellaneous  and  in- 
credible—one gets  the  impression  of  a  museum  in  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  of  ten-cent-store  crowds  pouring  past  a 
hundred  pawnshop  windows.  On  most  of  the  stalls  the 
good  and  the  bad  are  indistinguishably  mixed;  the  con- 
trasts are  extraordinary.  I  have  pondered  trays  of  glitter- 
ing gems,  that  were  not  worth  a  hoot  off  the  echoing 
walls  of  Hades,  beside  a  saucerful  of  dirty  and  broken 
bits  of  bronze— Shang  relics— that  would  some  day  be 
worth  their  weight  in  platinum.  Cheap  copies  in  minia- 
ture of  the  famous  "Passion  Buddha"  and  little  carved 
lacquer  gewgaws  that  might  once  have  been  the  play- 
things of  an  Emperor's  mistress.  Old  beads  and  buttons 
and  coins— quite  worthless  even  if  they  were  genuine— 
and  old  drinking  vessels  of  horn  and  ivory  and  jade  that 
prickled  one's  spine  with  envy  and  desire.  The  bits  of 
glass  and  similar  trumpery  were  snatched  up  quickly 
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by  the  visiting  barristers  and  clergymen;  but  when  I— 
in  my  riper  wisdom— attempted  to  buy  the  Shang  pieces 
I  encountered  difficulties.  The  little  dealers  knew  ex- 
actly what  they  had.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  how- 
ever, the  prices  inevitably  come  down,  and  some  very 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made. 

On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  thing  goes  forward  for 
three  days,  every  week,  at  Lung  Fu  Ssu,  another  sprawl- 
ing temple  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  but  there  only  the 
little  fellows  congregate— the  street  merchants,  the 
hawkers,  the  sharpers  and  the  apprentices.  These  latter 
are  allowed  by  their  masters— too  dignified  themselves 
to  be  part  of  such  an  exhibition— to  play  shopkeeper 
with  the  accumulated  offal  of  the  larger  establishments, 
and  snatch  whatever  coppers  are  available.  But  some 
interesting  pieces  may  be  found  at  Lung  Fu  Ssu— occa- 
sionally. The  larger  part  of  the  curiosa  offered  for  sale, 
however,  is  either  faked  or  worthless,  and  the  hordes  of 
cringing  beggars  are  so  offensive— they  frequently  out- 
number the  dealers  and  the  customers— that  an  after- 
noon at  this  shabby  shrine  may  be  only  a  nauseating 
adventure. 

I  discovered,  by  accident,  a  way  to  circumvent  the  beg- 
gars. There  was  one  of  them,  a  woman— a  little  cleaner 
than  the  rest— whom  I  called  "Emma."  And  once, 
when  I  had  given  her  the  magnificent  sum  of  twenty 
cents  (this  is  Mex)  to  keep  away  from  me,  she  drove 
away  a  rabble  of  screaming  children  who  were  besieg- 
ing me  in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard.  Thereafter  I  always 
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gave  her  twenty  cents.  At  first  I  gave  it  to  her  as  soon 
as  I  arrived,  indicating  the  others  with  a  frowning  ges- 
ture. "No,  no!"  I  told  her  sternly,  and  for  a  time  she 
was  successful.  But  a  little  later  the  outcasts  rebelled, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  change  my  system.  I  made  her 
understand  that  neither  she  nor  anyone  else  would  get 
a  copper  until  I  left  the  fair;  but  if  they  behaved  them- 
selves I  might  be  generous.  Thereafter  she  carried  my 
packages  docilely  and  "collected"  at  the  gate,  where 
the  others  also  were  given  a  few  coppers  and  told  to  go 
away.  They  asked  for  more,  of  course,  and  there  was 
always  a  footrace  between  my  rickshaw  boy  and  the 
more  agile  of  the  beggars,  but  generally  we  escaped. 

It  should  be  added  that  at  all  such  bazaars,  and  in 
many  of  the  shops,  one  bargains  for  what  one  wants; 
there  is  no  fixed  price  for  anything.  The  best  way  is  to 
offer  a  tenth  of  what  the  merchant  asks,  then  try  to 
outdo  him  in  the  screaming  that  ensues.  He  will  come 
down  slowly  and  just  as  slowly  you  will  go  up.  In  the 
end  you  will  get  the  piece  at  issue  for  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  the  original  price,  and  you  will  have  paid  for  it  no 
more  than  twice  what  it  would  have  cost  a  native 
bargainer. 

Once  I  shamed  a  little  stall  merchant  into  taking  back 
a  bad  piece  with  which  I  had  been  gulled.  My  friends 
congratulated  me  on  this  unheard-of  performance,  but 
there  was  nothing  clever  about  it.  The  piece  for  which 
I  exchanged  the  first  one  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the 
original  purchase  and  turned  out  to  be  just  as  bad. 
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My  carved  ivory  magisterial  staff  came  from  an  un- 
important dealer,  however,  and  it  is  a  beauty.  The 
original  price  was  two  hundred  dollars— this  is  Mex 
again;  you  must  divide  it  by  three  to  get  the  American 
equivalent— and  I  howled  lustily.  All  afternoon  I  kept 
coming  back,  at  intervals,  and  toward  sundown  we  had 
worked  the  figure  down  to  sixty-five  dollars.  About 
that  time  a  friend  came  by— a  young  woman  who  had 
lived  in  Peking  all  her  life  and  spoke  the  language 
fluently.  She  asked  what  the  uproar  was  about,  and  told 
me  I  was  a  fool.  "I'll  get  it  for  you  for  twenty-five," 
she  said.  So  I  went  away  again,  and  that  time  I  went 
home  to  dinner.  The  next  morning  she  sent  one  of  her 
servants  to  my  place  with  the  staff  and  ten  dollars 
change.  She  had  bought  it  for  fifteen.  I  wonder  what  a 
Chinese  would  have  paid  for  it! 

It  all  sounds  a  little  shameless,  I  agree;  but  I  have  been 
assured  that  it  is  seldom  a  Chinese  merchant  ever  loses 
by  a  deal.  He  has  paid  so  little  for  the  thing,  himself, 
that  there  is  usually  a  small  profit,  whatever  he  may  sell 
it  for. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  is  possible,  of  course,  in  the  big 
shops  of  thundering  reputation.  They  are  usually  one- 
price  establishments,  and  the  price  is  always  steep.  Even 
so,  I  believe,  the  percentage  of  forgeries  is  as  high  as  in 
less-reputable  places.  Tea  accompanies  the  swindle,  and 
cigarettes,  and  the  proprietor  and  his  assistants  bow  fre- 
quently from  the  hips.  But  the  shops  are  charming. 
Some  of  the  dealers  keep  their  treasures  hidden  away 
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in  closets,  with  sliding  doors,  and  make  a  very  pleasing 
ceremony  of  opening  them. 

For  tourist-shoppers  in  search  of  definite  objects, 
shopping  in  Peking  is  made  comparatively  easy,  for 
there  are  dozens  of  specialty  streets,  named  for  the  most 
part  after  the  materials  in  which  the  merchants  deal. 
Jade,  which  is  always  popular  with  visitors,  has  a  street 
of  its  own,  in  which  the  older  merchants  have  grouped 
themselves  for  the  convenience  of  their  clientele  from 
the  ships.  Some  rare  and  magnificent  jade  may  be  found 
in  Jade  Street— Lang  FangErh  THao—ii  one  knows  what 
one  is  buying.  And  one  may  be  led  gently  down  the 
garden  path,  if  one  doesn't.  That  is  the  lordly  way  to 
shop,  of  course.  You  step  into  a  rickshaw  outside  the 
best  hotel  and  murmur  "Jade  Street"— or  possibly  "Em- 
broidery" or  "Silver  Street."  Your  rickshaw  lad  will 
understand  you  perfectly;  the  hotel  runners  all  speak 
broken  English.  They  too  collect  their  "cut"  for  taking 
you  to  this  shop  or  another.  They  are  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy to  take  away  your  money.  Very  decent  fellows 
they  are,  too,  some  of  them.  I  hired  one  outright  for  a 
number  of  months,  quite  early  in  my  residence,  and  I 
never  did  a  smarter  thing  in  my  life.  He  protected  me 
as  if  I  were  an  invalid  and  an  imbecile  against  every- 
body but  himself. 

But  far  more  adventure  and  excitement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  little  miscellaneous  establishments  that  are  every- 
where about  the  city— the  pawnshops,  junk  shops  and 
frankly-labeled  "Curio"  shops. . . .  "All  Kind  of  Second- 
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Hand  Thing  for  Sale  and  Cheap  to  Selling!"  ran  the 
placard  on  one  of  them.  If  it  is  the  little  things  one 
seeks— the  tung-hsis— these  are  the  shops  in  which  to 
find  them  in  their  strangest  variety.  I  have  not  entirely 
given  over  the  notion  that,  some  day,  on  a  filthy  little 
stall  along  the  Hatamen,  or  in  the  Morrison  Market,  I 
shall  find  the  four  famous  pearls,  possession  of  which 
will  make  the  fortunate  discoverer  the  richest  man  on 
earth. 

One  of  them  drives  away  cold  weather.  By  merely 
keeping  it  in  the  pocket  a  gentle  warmth  is  always  as- 
sured, and  fur  coats  in  winter  are  unnecessary.  Another 
"drives  away  water."  With  that  pearl  in  one's  pocket 
one  could  descend  into  any  part  of  the  ocean  without 
even  becoming  damp;  one  could  drive  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Shanghai  in  an  open  motor  car,  watching  the 
waves  fall  back  at  one's  approach.  The  third  "drives 
away  fire,"  believe  it  or  not,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
"drive  away  dust"  pearl,  a  valuable  asset  in  such  a  city 
as  Peking,  where  the  Gobi  dust  rolls  in  in  yellow  clouds 
at  the  right  season  of  the  year.  All,  I  believe,  are  dili- 
gently sought  by  the  natives  who  have  heard  of  them, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  country. 

The  "drive  away  dust"  pearl  was  once  actually  in 
Peking,  it  is  said;  the  story  is  a  troubling  one  to  the 
little  shopkeepers  along  the  busy  thoroughfares.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  small-time  stallkecper,  who  sold  broken 
vases  and  old  fragments  of  jade,  when  anyone  would 
buy,  was  fortunate  in  a  stand  that  collected  no  dust, 
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however  hard  the  wind  might  blow.  While  all  the  other 
merchants  in  the  neighborhood  were  constantly  dusting 
off  their  wares,  to  make  them  look  attractive,  this  for- 
tunate fellow  simply  sat  around  and  smoked  his  pipe.  But 
one  day  a  chance  customer  came  along  and  bought  a 
dirty  old  ring,  set  with  a  rather  dubious  pearl.  And 
almost  instantly  the  old  shopman  found  his  stall,  also, 
thickly  peppered  with  the  ubiquitous  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  metropolis.  It  was  not  until  the  purchaser  had  gone 
away,  beyond  all  hope  of  recall,  that  the  little  merchant 
realized  what  had  happened.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
the  keeper  of  the  "drive  away  dust"  pearl,  and  had  sold 
it  to  a  stranger  for  almost  nothing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  taught  him  a  lesson,  but  I 
don't  believe  it  did.  When  he  told  me  the  story,  he  was 
trying  to  sell  me  a  rather  sickly-looking  pearl. 

Happiest  of  Peking  memories  always  will  be  the 
dealers  who  brought  their  shops  to  my  door.  Out  of 
their  blue  bundles  have  come  the  finest  pieces  I  own— a 
perfect  rhinocerous  horn-cup  of  the  Ming  dynasty  that 
is  a  certain  antidote  to  poison;  a  collection  of  old  cloak- 
hooks  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold  and  lapis;  brush  pots 
of  bamboo  and  old  lacquer  such  as  the  ancient  poets 
used  to  use;  and  potteries  of  all  periods  and  localities. 
Not  to  mention  my  sleeve-bands,  thumb  rings,  jade  cats 
and  ivory  seals;  my  teapots,  amulets  and  incense  burn- 
ers; my  imperial  edicts  and  my  Mongol  necklaces;  my 
coral  monkey!  And  other  ridiculous,  delightful  orna- 
ments that  have  no  name  and  no  purpose  whatever.  No 
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breakfast  ever  will  end  for  me  without  a  pang  of  regret 
that  Wu  or  Fu  or  Li  or  Go  is  not  outside  the  door,  wait- 
ing to  be  allowed  inside  with  all  the  flotsam  of  the 
Orient— most  of  it  quite  worthless.  I  would  give  a  cookie 
any  morning  to  see  the  portly  figure  of  old  Mr.  Ma  upon 
the  threshold,  or  my  old  picture-rascal  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten.  To  hear  their  flattering,  obsequious, 
"Good  morning,  Master!  How  you  this  morning?"  And 
their  "Sure  old,  Master!  I  no  tell  you  lies."  Mr.  Ma,  as  I 
remember,  still  has  a  gorgeous  roll,  involving  about  a 
hundred  donkeys— indubitably  Ming— that  I  should 
greatly  like  to  own. 

Sometimes,  in  my  sentimental  nostalgia,  I  even  miss 
"Emma." 
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A  FAIRY  TALE  FOR  BOOKSELLERS  AND  COLLECTORS 

Without  his  books  Papa  Ponsard  would  have  been 
lost  indeed.  But  he  no  longer  read  them.  Instead,  he 
catalogued  them,  every  day,  in  his  little  shop  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  behind  the  Pantheon  and  not  too  far  from 
Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  sorrowful  and  delightful  task. 
For  what  is  more  delightful  than  cataloguing  one's  be- 
loved books,  and  what  more  sorrowful  than  writing 
after  them  a  price?  However,  when  one  is  a  bookseller, 
these  things  must  be. 

Three  steps  led  downward  to  the  bookshop  of  Papa 
Ponsard.  Then  a  door  opened  with  a  tinkle  of  bells,  and 
beyond  the  door  was  the  shop,  a  bit  dim  and  dusty  even 
at  the  hour  of  noon.  For  rooms,  like  brains,  are  dusty 
things  when  one  is  old,  and  eyes  are  dim  with  years,  and 
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there  is  a  contagion  about  it  all,  perhaps,  that  even  the 
doctors  do  not  understand.  Across  the  shop,  three  steps 
led  upward  to  the  darker  mysteries  of  chambers  beyond. 

Papa  Ponsard,  seated  on  a  high  stool  behind  his  high 
desk,  where  the  light  was  best,  could  overlook  his 
window  and  watch  the  feet  of  those  who  passed  along 
the  sidewalk.  This  also  he  did,  daily,  often  for  a  long 
time,  his  quill  pen  poised  above  a  page  in  the  old  ledger 
in  which  the  cataloguing  was  going  forward.  At  such 
times  his  mild  blue  eyes  were  anxious  behind  their  little 
panes  of  glass.  There  was  a  pair  of  feet  he  knew,  and 
feared  to  see.  At  such  times,  too,  his  granddaughter, 
standing  on  the  highest  of  the  three  steps  at  the  rear  of 
the  shop,  would  chide  him  for  his  negligence,  her  own 
eyes  anxious. 

"How  comes  the  catalogue  along,  Grandfather?" 
she  would  ask.  And  then,  as  like  as  not,  she  would  add: 
"Fie!  You  are  looking  again  for  M.  Gebhart.  He  will 
not  come  today.  Depend  upon  it,  his  threat  was  all  the 
merest  stuff  and  nonsense.  He  would  not  dare." 

When  she  had  said  this,  or  something  very  like  it, 
Papa  Ponsard  would  take  his  eyes  away  from  the  feet 
that  passed  along  the  sidewalk,  and  bend  his  head  again 
above  the  ledger.  He  would  dip  his  quill  into  his  ink- 
horn  and  write:  "Latouche  (G.).  Etude  sur  la  Litter  a- 
ture  et  les  Moeurs  de  V Angleterre  au  XIXe  siecle.  Paris, 
Flammarion,  ipoo;  somewhat  worn  and  shabby.  5  fr. 
50." 

Or  perhaps  he  would  write  this:  "Erasme.  Eloge  de  la 
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Folie.  Traduction  de  P.-E.  Colin,  lllustr.  en  couleurs  de 
Ch.  Huyot.  ln-8.  broche,  exempt,  sur  velin  du  Marais. 
Paris,  Editions  Ter quern,  1910.  50  fr."  Then  a  little  star 
and  an  additional  line:  "A  genuine  bargain."  For  indeed 
they  were  all  bargains,  and  francs  were  still  francs,  in 
those  days  before  the  War. 

Yes,  without  his  granddaughter,  Papa  Ponsard  would 
have  been  lost  indeed.  It  was  she  who,  in  the  darker 
chambers  behind  the  shop,  prepared  his  cheese  soup  and 
called  him  to  it,  when  the  clocks  of  the  city  were  strik- 
ing the  hour  for  that  delicious  repast.  It  was  she  who 
kept  his  mind  away  from  the  feet  of  M.  Gebhart.  A 
pretty  girl,  and  sweet  as  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 

It  had  been  a  number  of  years  since  Papa  Ponsard  had 
issued  a  catalogue  of  his  books.  The  difficulty  was  the 
printer:  he  insisted  upon  being  paid.  And  of  the  many 
feet  that  passed  along  the  sidewalk,  before  the  door  of 
Papa  Ponsard's  shop,  there  were  so  few  that  turned 
down  the  little  flight  of  steps  and  heard— if  a  pair  of  feet 
may  be  said  to  hear— the  tinkle  of  the  bells  above  the 
door,  that  printers'  bills  had  come  to  be  a  memory  of 
the  past.  Almost  a  happy  memory,  if  bills  can  be  a  happy 
memory.  It  was  a  situation  not  without  its  discourage- 
ment, as  Papa  Ponsard  was  obliged  to  admit;  yet  one 
that  might  after  all  be  corrigible.  If,  for  instance,  there 
were  no  M.  Gebharts  to  harass  and  annoy! 

Meanwhile,  the  cataloguing  must  go  forward.  Who 
could  say  at  what  moment  an  American,  loitering  in  the 
neighborhood,  might  drop  in  and  purchase  for  three 
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hundred  francs  the  magnificent  copy  of  Reinach,  so 
long  the  pride  of  Papa  Ponsard's  heart? 

Three  hundred  francs!  Curiously,  it  was  the  very 
sum  he  owed  M.  Gebhart.  A  remarkable  coincidence, 
as  often  he  had  remarked  to  his  granddaughter.  Yet 
when  the  day  came,  would  not  his  heart  fail  him?  To 
see  his  Reinach  leave  the  window  in  which  for  so  long 
it  had  reposed?  To  be  bereft  of  Reinach?  One  of  only 
forty  copies  printed  on  gray  paper,  and  bound  for  a 
king's  mistress!  Already  his  heart  had  failed  him  many 
times  at  the  mere  thought  of  it.  Without  his  Reinach, 
Papa  Ponsard  would  have  been  lost  indeed. 

Sometimes  young  Valentin  Nadaud  ran  in  from  next 
door  and  added  his  encouragement  to  the  situation;  but 
he  looked  oftener  at  Papa  Ponsard's  granddaughter  than 
at  the  Reinach.  This  was  not  surprising,  however,  for 
she  was  very  pleasant  to  look  at;  and  books,  after  all, 
are  only  books,  when  one  is  a  Valentin  Nadaud,  even 
when  they  are  also  Reinachs.  There  were  but  forty 
copies  of  Papa  Ponsard's  Reinach  in  the  world,  as  Val- 
entin had  often  heard,  but  there  was  only  one  of 
Josephine  Joly.  She  was  unique. 

Papa  Ponsard  took  his  eyes  away  from  the  hurrying 
feet  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  and  observed  that  his  grand- 
daughter was  watching  him.  She  stood,  as  usual,  on  the 
uppermost  of  the  three  steps  that  led  into  the  chambers 
beyond.  As  always,  he  felt  abashed.  He  spoke  quickly. 

"My  darling,  I  was  about  to  catalogue  the  glorious 
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Reinach.  I  was  upon  the  very  point  of  taking  it  from 
the  window." 

"That  is  excellent,"  she  smiled,  "and  you  will  just 
have  time,  for  the  cheese  soup  is  almost  ready.  I  was 
about  to  warn  you." 

"It  is  a  magnificent  volume,"  said  Papa  Ponsard,  "and 
it  would  grace  the  catalogue  of  any  bookseller  in  the 
city.  The  price,  of  course,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  worth  400 
francs,  if  it  is  worth  a  sou." 

"Then  why  not  ask  that  for  it?  You  who  love  your 
books  so  much  must  not  be  too  modest  when  you  come 
to  sell  them.  It  is  no  compliment,  surely,  to  the  books." 

"Ah,  if  I  might  keep  it  for  myself!  How  happy  I 
should  be!  I  know  I  shall  miss  it  when  it  is  gone,  as  I 
should  miss  you,  Josephine,  if  you  were  gone." 

"Well,  well,"  she  laughed,  "we  are  neither  of  us  gone 
yet,  Grandfather.  I,  at  least,  shall  not  leave  you  for  three 
hundred  francs,  or  for  a  thousand." 

"You  will  leave  me  whenever  that  young  rogue  of  a 
Valentin  says  the  word,"  said  Papa  Ponsard  sadly.  "You 
will  leave  me  for  ten  francs,  or  for  none." 

"I  shall  never  leave  you  while  you  need  me  here," 
said  Josephine,  "whatever  Valentin  may  say,  or  anyone 
else." 

"That  is  my  good  girl,"  said  Papa  Ponsard;  "but  I 
should  feel  easier,  my  dear,  if  M.  Gebhart  had  already 
come  and  gone,  and  we  were  safe." 

"Safe!"  cried  his  granddaughter.  "Safe  for  another 
month,  Grandfather?  That  is  not  safety.  But  he  will  not 
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come  today.  And  if  he  does,  what  matter?  He  will  go 
away  again,  as  he  has  gone  before.  One  cannot  give 
what  one  does  not  have.  His  threats  are  the  merest  stuff 
and  nonsense.  It  is  in  books,  only,  that  poor  people  are 
thrust  into  the  street  because  they  cannot  pay  their  rent. 
Come  now,  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  call  you  to  your 
soup." 

"In  the  newspapers,  too,"  said  Papa  Ponsard.  "Every 
day  I  read  about  them.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing.  And  all 
my  books!  My  Reinach  .  .  ." 

"It  is  worth  four  hundred  francs,"  said  his  grand- 
daughter, "and  you  must  not  catalogue  it  for  a  single 
franc  less.  The  idea!  That  glorious  book!  Remember, 
then,  in  a  few  moments  I  shall  call  you." 

This  conversation,  also,  had  been  repeated  many 
times.  In  all  its  lines,  both  were  letter  perfect. 

But  on  this  day  Papa  Ponsard  really  reached  into  his 
window  and  removed  the  glorious  Reinach.  He  laid  it 
gently  before  him  on  his  high  desk  and  turned  its  leaves 
with  loving  fingers.  He  knew  it  almost  by  heart;  from 
its  title-page  to  its  colophon  he  could  have  recited  its 
pages.  Not  its  contents,  perhaps,  but  its  pages.  Upon 
page  seven,  for  instance,  there  was  the  broken  letter 
that  occurred  only  in  copies  of  the  right  edition.  It  had 
been  corrected  in  the  later,  smaller  copies  for  the  trade. 
And  at  page  forty  there  was  the  errata  slip  so  often 
missing  in  perfect  copies  of  the  original  issue.  Oh,  it  was 
a  glorious  book! 

Papa  Ponsard  dipped  his  pen  into  his  inkhorn  and 
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wrote:  "Reinach  (L.).  Filles  de  Joie  et  de  Misere.  De 
Phryne  a  Mar  got,  avec  une  suite  de  50  compos,  repr. 
par  E.  Briffaidt.  Vaucluse  et  Paris,  1792.  Folio  old  calf, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Mile  de  Montifaud.  One  of  4.0  copies 
on  gray  paper,  with  the  errata  slip  so  often  missing  and 
the  broken  typeface  on  page  7.  A  magnificent  copy  of 
this  rare  and  desirable  volumeT  His  quill  hovered  for  a 
moment  over  the  page,  and  then  he  wrote:  "400  fr."  In 
a  note,  he  added,  almost  confidentially:  "/  have  seen 
only  one  other  copy  of  this  book  in  fourteen  yearsT 

Then  the  bells  over  the  door  tinkled  musically,  and 
he  looked  up  with  a  start.  A  spasm  of  fear  crossed  his 
face.  But  it  was  only  young  Valentin  Nadaud,  who  had 
run  in  from  next  door  to  add  his  encouragement  to  the 
situation  and  to  look  upon  that  unique  item  that  was 
Josephine  Joly. 

"Hello,  Papa  Ponsard,"  cried  Valentin  Nadaud,  and 
then,  almost  reverently  he  added,  for  he  had  seen  the 
book:  uMon  Dieu!  You  are  cataloguing  the  Reinach!" 

"Good  day  to  you,  young  man,"  said  Papa  Ponsard 
severely.  "And  what  is  it  to  you,  may  I  ask,  if  I  am 
cataloguing  my  Reinach?"  But  he  smiled  after  a  mo- 
ment and  continued:  "So  long  as  my  granddaughter 
Josephine  is  not  missing  from  her  accustomed  place,  I 
imagine  you  will  continue  to  favor  me  with  your 
patronage." 

"True,"  said  the  young  man,  "true  indeed.  And  how 
is  that  charming  young  woman,  today?  It  is  all  of 
twenty-four  hours  since  I  have  seen  her." 
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"I  was  about  to  call  him  to  his  soup,"  responded  Jo- 
sephine from  the  top  step;  "and  I  am  very  well,  thank 
you,  very  well  indeed.  You  are  at  liberty  to  join  us,  if 
you  care  to." 

"That  I  am  not,"  said  the  young  man,  laughing,  "for 
I  have  just  come  from  eating  my  own  soup.  It  was  my 
thought  that  you  would  have  finished.  You  are  late, 
today,  are  you  not?" 

"Just  a  little.  But  Grandfather  was  cataloguing  his 
Reinach,  and  I  could  not  interrupt  him.  We  shall  be 
through  before  long." 

"Before  long,"  muttered  the  old  man,  climbing  down 
from  his  perch.  "Yes,  we  shall  all  be  through  before 
long."  He  shuffled  across  the  room  and  clutched  the 
young  man  by  the  shoulder.  "And,  mind  you,  Valentin, 
if  M.  Gebhart  comes  while  I  am  out  of  the  shop,  you 
are  to  say  to  him  that  I  am— that  I  am  .  .  ." 

"That  he  is  eating  his  cheese  soup  and  will  return  in 
a  few  moments,"  said  Josephine  from  the  doorway. 
"But  he  will  not  come  today." 

"Trust  me,"  said  Valentin  Nadaud.  "I  shall  say  and 
do  exactly  the  right  thing,  whatever  that  may  be.  Per- 
haps it  will  occur  to  me  to  tickle  his  ribs  with  this 
dagger  which  I  see  before  me."  And  he  picked  up  a 
paper  knife  of  curious  design  and  tried  the  blunt  edge 
with  his  thumb. 

"Kind  Heaven!"  cried  the  old  man.  "Would  you 
ruin  us  all?" 
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"Your  cheese  soup,  Grandfather!"  said  Josephine 
firmly.  "He  is  only  fooling  with  you." 

Which  was  true,  for  Valentin  Nadaud,  left  alone  in 
the  shop,  cast  aside  the  toy  stiletto  and  looked  about 
him  for  matters  of  greater  interest.  He  was  an  impatient 
young  man  and  he  was  very  much  in  love.  He  was 
really  only  a  boy. 

So  the  Reinach  was  being  catalogued  at  last!  How 
often  he  had  heard  it  threatened.  And  what  matter,  after 
all,  since  the  catalogue  was  never  to  be  printed  and  sent 
forth?  It  was  merely  another  indication,  another  mile- 
stone passed  in  the  tragedy  of  Papa  Ponsard.  Merely  to 
have  reached  the  point  where  he  was  willing  to  cata- 
logue the  book  was  an  adumbration  of  the  end.  Poor 
Papa  Ponsard!  Valentin  felt  genuinely  sorry  for  him. 
But  he  felt  sorrier  for  Papa  Ponsard's  granddaughter, 
and  sorrier  still  for  himself.  Would  it  not  be  better  all 
around  for  the  end  to  come  quickly? 

He  approached  the  desk  with  some  curiosity;  but  it 
was  not  the  Reinach  that  engaged  his  attention.  It  was 
the  catalogue.  He  read  the  last  scratchy  item  with  inter- 
est, with  some  sense,  perhaps,  of  its  pathos.  He  read  it 
with  a  little  gesture  of  impatience.  The  Reinach  was 
worth  exactly  what  was  being  asked  for  it.  Valentin 
had  made  private  inquiry  of  the  matter,  himself. 

Something  impish  smiled  inside  him,  and  he  plucked 
the  old  man's  quill  from  the  inkhorn  and  poised  it  above 
the  page.  With  a  swift  glance  toward  the  top  step,  the 
pedestal  of  Josephine  Joly,  he  added  another  cipher  to 
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the  widely  spaced  figures  that  stood  beside  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  book,  and  hastily  laid  down  the  pen. 

The  price  of  the  Reinach  stood  now  at  4000  francs. 

Then,  as  the  bells  tinkled  above  the  door,  Valentin 
Nadaud  wheeled  sharply  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
M.  Gebhart,  who  stood  within  the  aperture.  He  had 
really  come.  What  an  evil-looking  thing  a  landlord  was, 
to  be  surei-^ 

Valentin  nervously  recited  his  lesson:  "He  is  eating 
his  cheese  soup  and  will  return  in  a  few  moments." 

"I  shall  wait,"  said  M.  Gebhart,  not  unpleasantly; 
but  an  instant  later  his  eyes  had  narrowed  and  his  smile 
was  cold,  for  he  had  recognized  this  hanger-on.  For  a 
moment  he  had  thought  that  the  old  man  had  been  able 
to  afford  a  clerk.  "Young  man,"  said  M.  Gebhart 
sternly,  "I  have  seen  you  here  before.  You  are  the  suitor 
for  his  granddaughter's  hand.  You  know  his  business. 
Tell  me,  is  he  able  to  pay?" 

"I— I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Valentin  Nadaud. 

"And  you?  You  are  not  prepared  to  help  him?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  answered  Valentin,  "but  I  have  noth- 
ing." He  drew  a  long  breath  and  continued:  "I  am 
sure,  M.  Gebhart,  that  all  he  requires  is  a  little  time." 

"He  has  had  already  more  than  a  little  time,"  said  M. 
Gebhart,  "and  I  have  another  tenant  for  the  shop.  I  am 
sorry  for  him,  of  course,  and  for  the  girl." 

But  he  did  not  look  particularly  sorry,  thought  Valen- 
tin. Suddenly  the  boy's  eyes  were  on  the  toy  stiletto. 
He  glanced  quickly  away  again.  Now  was  his  time— 
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now  or  never!  But  he  knew  at  once  it  would  be  never. 
Such  things  occurred  only  in  books  and  in  the  motion 
pictures. 

"I  am  sorry,  too,"  said  Valentin  Nadaud,  gulping. 
"And  now  I  think  I  must  run  back  to  my  own  place, 
while  it  is  left  to  me."  He  added:  "He  is  eating  his 
cheese  soup  and  will  return  in  a  few  moments." 

"I  shall  wait,"  said  M.  Gebhart,  for  the  second  time. 

Then  the  little  bells  over  the  door  tinkled  merrily 
as  Valentin  Nadaud  hurried  back  to  his  place  in  the 
shop  next  door,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  wait  and  see 
Papa  Ponsard  and  Josephine  thrust  into  the  street.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  happen  just  that  way. 
He  had  often  seen  it  done  in  the  motion  pictures,  and 
he  had  read  about  it  in  books. 

M.  Gebhart,  left  alone  in  the  shop,  in  his  turn,  wan- 
dered idly  to  the  high  desk  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  out  at  the  hurrying  feet  that  passed  along  the 
sidewalk  above.  Then  his  eyes  fell  casually  upon  the 
glorious  Reinach,  paused  there  for  an  instant,  and  looked 
away  again.  M.  Gebhart  was  not  interested  in  books. 
But  in  another  moment  his  glance  was  on  the  open 
ledger,  and  that  was  a  book  with  whose  uses  he  was 
acquainted. 

His  eyes  pushed  open  more  widely  behind  his  horn- 
rimmed lenses.  The  last  line  in  the  ledger  had  caught 
his  attention:  "7  have  seen  only  one  other  copy  of  this 
book  in  fourteen  years."  Immediately  above,  he  saw  the 
hieroglyphic*  that  read,  "4.000  frT 
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"The  old  rapscallion!"  murmured  M.  Gebhart  incred- 
ulously. 

Then  for  several  seconds  he  thought  furiously  and 
with,  it  seemed  to  him,  truly  remarkable  clarity. 

It  was,  of  course,  obvious  that  he  was  being  fooled; 
that  he  had  been  fooled  for  months  on  end.  This  cunning 
old  devil,  Ponsard,  pretending  poverty,  was  actually 
possessed  of  books  of  extraordinary  value,  which,  no 
doubt,  he  was  selling  at  amazing  sums.  Four  thousand 
francs!  And  the  debt  to  him— M.  Gebhart— was  a  beg- 
garly three  hundred.  Or  was  it  possible  that  Papa  Pon- 
sard did  not  know  the  full  value  of  his  books? 

It  was  a  new  thought,  and  for  a  moment  it  staggered 
M.  Gebhart.  He  considered  its  possibilities.  A  book 
worth  4000  francs  to  Papa  Ponsard  might  to  another 
dealer  stand  for  an  even  greater  sum.  But  even  at  4000 
one  could  not  lose!  There  could  be  no  doubt,  mused 
M.  Gebhart,  that  there  were  in  the  world  books  of 
astonishing  rarity  and  value.  Vaguely,  he  recalled  the 
headlines  of  the  newspapers  after  an  important  sale  at 
the  auctioneer's.  And  once  there  had  been  a  paragraph 
about  an  American— and  a  book.  .  .  . 

What  was  it  that  the  fool  had  paid  for  a  single  vol- 
ume? Perhaps  as  much  as  fifteen  thousand  francs! 

With  an  oath,  M.  Gebhart  brought  his  fist  down 
upon  the  desk  so  that  the  ink  jumped  in  the  horn.  Then 
a  slow  smile  crossed  his  face,  and  again  his  brain  func- 
tioned with  its  accustomed  shrewdness.  When  the  door 
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at  the  top  of  the  steps  opened  to  admit  Papa  Ponsard, 
M.  Gebhart  was  seated  easily  in  a  chair,  with  crossed 
knees,  in  a  spot  remote  from  the  high  desk  and  the  tell- 
tale ledger.  There  was  even  a  kindly  smile  on  his  face. 

Papa  Ponsard,  however,  was  dismayed.  "Mon  Dieul" 
he  cried.  "I  knew  it!  It  is  M.  Gebhart!" 

Josephine's  face  was  pale  as  she  came  forward.  Imme- 
diately she  began  to  explain.  "We  are  sorry  to  have  kept 
you  waiting.  We  thought  we  heard  the  bells,  M.  Geb- 
hart, but  we  supposed  it  to  be  Valentin— M.  Nadaud— 
leaving  the  shop.  And  when  we  heard  them  again,  we 
thought  it  was  M.  Nadaud  returning." 

M.  Gebhart  was  affable  and  magnanimous.  "And  no 
one  else  ever  opens  your  door,  then,  and  rings  your 
bells?"  he  inquired  gayly. 

His  pleasantry  shocked  them.  They  gazed  in  horror 
at  this  new  evidence  of  his  wickedness.  It  was  Josephine 
who  answered.  "Alas,  no  one  else,  monsieur!" 

"That  is  a  great  pity,"  smiled  M.  Gebhart.  "Come 
then,  since  my  visit  has  so  upset  you,  let  us  get  to  busi- 
ness; since  the  sooner  that  is  over  the  sooner  I  shall  de- 
part. I  must  suppose,  Papa  Ponsard,  that  you  are  ready 
to  pay  me  the  money  that  you  owe  me." 

But  Papa  Ponsard  had  collapsed  in  a  chair.  Suddenly 
he  struggled  to  his  feet.  He  shuffled  toward  a  nail,  driven 
into  the  wall,  upon  which  hung  his  incredible  hat. 

"My  coat,  Josephine!"  he  panted.  "My  best  coat, 
darling!  There  may  still  be  time!" 
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"Mother  of  God,  Papa  Ponsard!  What  is  it  that  you 
would  do?"  cried  his  granddaughter,  in  despair.  "Where 
is  it  you  would  go?" 

"To  Ricardou,  my  pet,  my  good  friend  Ricardou.  He 
alone  can  save  us  now.  I  shall  ask  a  little  loan;  just 
enough  to  get  us  by.  If  he  has  it,  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
it  to  meu.  Only  wait  a  little,  M.  Gebhart,  and  I  think  I 
can  promise  you  .  .  ." 

But  M.  Gebhart  interrupted  with  a  cry  of  "Fiddle- 
sticks!" Then  he  gripped  himself  and  contrived  a  little 
smile.  "My  dear  Papa  Ponsard,"  he  said  suavely,  "surely 
I  have  heard  you  speak  of  your  good  friend  Ricardou 
before?  Already  twice  you  have  been  to  Ricardou, 
while  I  waited,  and  once,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you  re- 
turned with  ten  francs,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  a 
friend  of  his.  No,  no,  let  us  put  aside  all  thought  of 
Ricardou.  Come  now,  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  harsh, 
however  gruff  I  may  have  seemed  when  I  was  here  be- 
fore. The  fact  is,  since  we  last  talked  together,  I  have 
become  interested  in  your  books— in  all  books,  I  may 
say.  In  a  small  way,  I  have  become  the  strange  thing  you 
call,  I  believe,  a  collector." 

Papa  Ponsard  gasped.  "You!"  he  said.  "A  collector?" 

"Why  should  it  surprise  you?  Only  in  a  small  way, 
of  course.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  now  call  myself  a  collector, 
Papa  Ponsard,  and  it  is  my  fondest  wish  to  own  one  of 
the  fine  volumes  that  you  have  in  your  shop.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  your  lovely  Rcinach." 

"My  Reinachr 
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"Reinach!"  echoed  Josephine,  and  laid  her  hand 
against  her  breast. 

"In  the  circumstances,  you  must  allow  me  to  name 
my  own  figure,  however,"  said  M.  Gebhart.  "You  have 
much  to  thank  me  for,  Papa  Ponsard.  You  are  lucky 
that  you  have  had  a  roof  over  your  head,  these  several 
months  past.  Very  well,  then,  you  owe  me  three  hun- 
dred francs.  I  wipe  out  that  debt!  I  hand  you  this  receipt 
for  it,  which  I  have  written  here  at  your  desk,  while 
you  guzzled  your  cheese  soup.  There,  that  is  done.  But 
the  Reinach  is  mine  for— three  thousand  francs/" 

"Three  thousand  francs!"  Papa  Ponsard  screamed  the 
words.  "You  offer  me  three  thousand  francs  for  my 
Reinach?" 

M.  Gebhart  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  must  take 
it  or  leave  it,"  he  said  coldly.  "I  have  no  further  offer  to 
make." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Josephine  Joly,  with  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  woman's  intuition,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  M.  Gebhart  had  gone  mad.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  a  madness  that  spelled  happiness  for  herself  and 
Papa  Ponsard.  She  spoke  quickly. 

"We  accept  your  offer,  M.  Gebhart,"  she  said.  "It  is 
a  book  he  has  always  valued,  and  naturally  he  is  loath 
to  part  with  it,  but  it  is  yours." 

"Then  our  business  is  concluded  when  I  have  paid 
you  the  money,"  said  M.  Gebhart.  "Fortunately,  I  have 
the  amount  with  me.  You  will,  of  course,  give  me  a  bill 
of  sale  for  the  volume?" 
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"Of  course,"  answered  Josephine.  "I  have  often  made 
them  out  for  Papa  Ponsard.  I  will  give  it  to  you  at 
once." 

Papa  Ponsard,  in  his  chair,  continued  to  stare  blindly 
at  the  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand— the  receipt  for  three 
hundred  francs  back  rental  that  he  had  never  paid. 

When  the  little  bells  above  the  door  had  tinkled  mer- 
rily again,  at  the  departure  of  M.  Gebhart,  and  the 
Reinach  was  irrevocably  gone,  Josephine  too  sat  down 
upon  a  chair.  The  strain  had  been  considerable. 

There  she  still  sat  when  Valentin  Nadaud  entered 
hurriedly  amid  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  bells. 

"He  has  gone?"  asked  the  boy  quickly.  "You  are  still 
here?" 

"He  has  gone,"  answered  Josephine,  "and  we  are  still 
here."  And  she  told  him  what  had  happened. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Valentin  Nadaud,  understanding. 
"When  he  comes  to  sell  it!" 

"It  was  his  own  offer,"  said  Josephine  sharply.  "What 
do  you  mean?  What  are  you  thinking,  Valentin?" 

"I  am  thinking  that  now  you  are  rich  I  must  wait  a 
little  longer,"  said  Valentin  sadly. 
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"At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately  called  out 
by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock,  and  detained  by 
him  above  an  hour.  .  .  ." 

That  person  from  Porlock! 

There  is  no  further  record  of  him,  I  believe;  no  clue 
to  the  business  he  was  about— of  such  importance  that 
it  detained  "above  an  hour"  the  poet  upon  whose  table 
lay  the  interrupted  manuscript  of  Kubla  Khan.  He  lives 
for  a  moment  in  Coleridge's  note  of  introduction  to  the 
poem,  then  vanishes  from  history.  Doubtless  he  went 
back  to  Porlock,  where  it  is  conceivable  that  his  de- 
scendants still  exist,  and  perhaps  still  interrupt  the  work 
of  others.  On  business,  no  doubt.  Always  on  business! 

In  heaven's  name,  just  what  business  is  Porlock  cele- 
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brated  for?  There  is  no  atlas  handy  or  I  would  look 
it  up. 

And  what  earthly  business  could  he  have  had  with 
Coleridge?— this— this  person!  In  England,  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  person  and  a  gentleman  is  somewhat 
marked.  Coleridge  would  not  have  written  down  the 
one  word  if  he  meant  the  other.  We  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  business  indeed,  and  probably  a  very  miserable 
transaction.  A  squalid  episode— yet  not  furtive.  Perhaps 
the  matter  of  a  bill  for  lodging;  trifling  enough,  no 
doubt,  but  to  the  man  from  Porlock  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance— even  to  Coleridge,  too,  perhaps.  I  hope 
he  had  the  money! 

I  am  convinced  that  money  was  involved.  Was  not 
the  poet's  first  word  sufficient— that  he  could  not  pay 
that  day?  But  no,  the  person  from  Porlock  would  want 
his  money.  What  to  him  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  demand,  Kubla  Khan  was  fading 
from  the  fine  mind  that  had  conceived  it? 

I  may  be  wrong  about  this— I  hope  I  am.  But  it  is 
certain  that  however  important  the  business  of  the  man 
from  Porlock,  it  was  insignificant  beside  the  necessity 
for  completing  Kubla  Khan. 

Would  that  we  had  this  person's  name!  We  should 
niche  him  forever  with  the  outcasts— embalm  him,  a 
fly  in  amber,  for  the  derision  of  all  posterity. 

Poor  Coleridge!  Immortal  somnambulist!  Luckless 
dreamer!  That  person  from  Porlock  stood  always  be- 
tween him  and  his  performance.  Nearly  all  his  writings 
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are  fragmentary— incomplete.  Some  other  person  or 
thing,  when  it  was  not  the  Porlock  nuisance,  turned  up 
to  harass  and  impede  his  labor.  It  may  be  that  he 
grew  to  dread  a  knock  on  his  door— shut  away  in  the 
shelter  of  his  imaginings;  heard  that  devil's  tattoo 
upon  his  panels  when  perhaps  no  summons  had  been 
sounded. . . . 

Tranquillity/  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  Fame! 

Thus,  also,  once  he  wrote;  and  a  poet's  every  line  is  a 
chapter  of  autobiography. 

Persons  from  Porlock:  they  are  at  every  turning  of 
the  crooked  road,  at  every  bend  of  the  stream.  Life  is 
congested  with  their  blundering  wits  and  shoulders; 
they  fill  the  universe  with  their  unmeaning,  well-meant 
chatter.  From  their  business  no  living  creature  is  ex- 
empt, and  nothing  to  them  is  sacred.  They  are  num- 
bered in  the  unnumbered  millions,  and  of  their  com- 
pany are  our  friends  and  our  associates— yes,  even  the 
members  of  our  families. 

Business  is  their  fetish  and  their  excuse;  and  it  is  their 
religion  that  the  business  immediately  in  hand  is  quite 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  With  the  utmost 
candor  the  man  from  Porlock  will  tell  you  this  himself. 
You  say,  for  instance: 

"Really,  old  man,  I  haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  I'm  just 
in  the  middle  of  Kubla  Khan,  a  very  curious  poem  I 
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dreamed  last  night.  I  want  to  get  it  down  in  writing 
before  I  forget  it." 

And  the  person  from  Porlock  looks  back  at  you,  as 
if  you  were  quite  the  strangest  thing  he  had  seen  all 
day,  and  replies: 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  this  bill  must  be  paid. 
It's  been  running  now  since  June,  and  this  is  the  third 
time  I've  called  to  collect  it." 

And  you  answer  him:  "But  don't  you  understand? 
I'll  forget  this  if  I  don't  get  it  down  on  paper  right 
away!  It's  a  dream— don't  you  understand?" 

It  is  apparent  that  he  does  not  understand.  If  he  is 
inclined  to  be  rude  he  may  even  sneer  at  your  excite- 
ment. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  dreams,"  he  may 
reply,  impatiently.  "All  I'm  interested  in  is  my  money. 
I  won't  forget  that,  at  any  rate.  Do  I  get  it  or  don't  I?" 

And  this  goes  on  for  "above  an  hour"  because,  being 
capable  of  dreaming  Kubla  Khan,  you  are  incapable  of 
throwing  this  person  down  the  stairs— which,  of  course, 
is  what  he  richly  deserves.  Whether  he  gets  his  money 
depends  obviously  on  whether  you  have  it  to  give  him. 
Actually,  I  think,  the  fellow  is  often  less  menacing  than 
he  appears.  He  may  even  go  away  with  a  sneaking 
sympathy  for  you,  and  thereafter  let  you  alone  for 
several  days.  But  all  the  way  back  to  Porlock  he  will 
mutter  comment  reflecting  on  your  sanity. 

Or  perhaps  you  arc  in  the  middle  of  the  dream  itself, 
stretched  easily  on  the  old  dnybed,  smoking.  The  tele- 
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phone  rings.  You  pay  it  no  attention.  It  continues  to 
ring  until  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  it.  So  you  say 
"Damn!"  explosively  and  go  to  answer  it,  although  you 
are  entirely  certain  who  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

And  you  are  right,  of  course:  it  is  the  person  from 
Porlock.  He  greets  you  amiably  and  wants  to  know  if 
he  may  run  around  for  a  few  minutes  after  supper.  He 
is  in  some  difficulty,  it  appears,  about  his  sister's  son, 
who  is  thinking  of  going  in  for  journalism.  A  word  or 
two  of  advice  is  all  he  needs— for  an  old  offender  like 
yourself  that  ought  to  be  no  trouble. 

If  you  are  resourceful,  you  will  say  at  once  that  it  is 
impossible;  that  your  wife  has  just  this  minute  died  of 
apoplexy  and  all  the  children  are  laid  up  with  scarlet 
fever.  But  somehow  you  cannot  turn  the  fellow  down, 
and  evening  finds  him  jiggling  on  your  doorstep.  Mean- 
while, your  dream  of  Xanadu  has  vanished.  It  will  never 
return— not  that  dream,  anyway. 

I  have  known  men  who  married  persons  from  Por- 
lock. There  was  poor  Ollie  Brown,  for  instance,  a  writ- 
ing man  too,  although  a  long  way  after  the  author  of 
Kubla  Khan.  It  used  to  occur  to  him  that  interruptions 
to  his  work  were  planned  with  consummate  timeliness 
by  one  of  his  evil  spirits.  He  had  observed  that  always 
at  the  moment  when  the  flame  of  his  genius  was  burn- 
ing most  brightly,  his  wife  would  burst  dramatically 
into  his  study  to  ask  him  what  had  become  of  the  morn- 
ing newspaper— or  whether  he  would  mind  answering 
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the  doorbell  if  it  should  ring,  because  she  was  going  to 
lie  down— or  why  he  had  not  told  her  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  Robert  Southey  saying  the  baby  was  ill. 

Whenever  Ollie's  wife  interrupted  his  writing  in  that 
fashion  he  choked  with  fury,  and  replied  that  he  had 
buried  the  kitten  in  the  morning  newspaper,  or  that  the 
bell  might  ring  until  it  was  exhausted,  for  all  of  him, 
or  that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  Southey's  baby  would 
die.  All  of  which  was  not  good  for  my  poor  friend's 
nerves,  and  not  infrequently  it  spoiled  his  style.  He 
realized  that  his  wife  was  a  very  charming  person, 
pleasant  to  look  at  and  nice  to  have  around  the  house, 
but  he  fervently  wished  she  were  not  so  interested  in 
affairs  at  Porlock.  And  of  course  he  didn't  really  wish 
that  Robert  Southey's  baby  would  die;  while  the  kitten, 
at  the  moment,  in  all  probability  was  in  his  pocket— not 
dead  at  all  or  even  thinking  of  dying.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  sincere  about  the  doorbell. 

And  with  another  poet,  I  think,  it  must  have  been 
much  the  same.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
scene.  .  .  . 

With  a  tired  sigh,  Master  Shakespeare  has  laid  aside 
his  quill.  He  looks  up  into  the  eyes  of  the  implacable 
woman  in  the  doorway. 

"Anne,"  he  says,  "you  cannot  imagine  the  happiness 
that  would  fill  me  if  you  would  go  and  chase  yourself 
around  the  block!" 

"Ah,  Will,"  she  beseeches,  coaxingly,  "please  let  that 
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old  play  go  for  a  minute  and  tell  me  what  you  want  for 
dinner." 

"I  don't  want  any  dinner,"  the  poet  answers.  "I  don't 
ever  want  any  dinner.  All  I  want  is  to  be  left  alone.  My 
God,  Anne,  do  I  have  to  go  up  to  London  to  finish 
this  play?" 

But  Mrs.  Shakespeare  has  not  even  heard  him. 

"Let  me  see,"  she  murmurs,  "we  had  beef  yester- 
day, and  chicken  the  day  before.  Will,  how  would  you 
like  a  little  1 — " 

A  shudder  convulses  the  fine  features  of  the  poet. 
He  springs  to  his  feet  and,  gathering  up  his  papers, 
stumbles  blindly  to  the  door.  As  it  closes  behind  him  in 
memorable  fashion,  the  woman  is  left  wondering  what 
under  the  sun  she  could  have  said  to  make  him  act  like 
that. 

Yes,  thus  I  think  it  was  in  the  old  days  too.  It  is  what 
a  woman  gets,  perhaps,  for  marrying  a  literary  man. 

Persons  from  Porlock!  They  are  so  amiable,  most  of 
them.  They  mean  so  well.  It  is  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  the  entire  conspiracy  that  they  are  so  inno- 
cent of  malice.  If  their  intentions  were  malicious,  an 
end  to  their  activities  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
object  nearest  at  hand— a  walking  stick  perhaps,  or  a 
flower  pot,  or  just  a  handy  chair.  Too  often,  though, 
the  interrupter  is  somebody  who  really  should  know 
better— somebody  who  would  be  himself  the  first  to 
shudder  at  a  knock  of  interruption  on  his  door. 
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The  poet  Waverley,  himself,  perhaps.  Having  set 
down  his  own  queer  dream  of  Xanadu,  in  solitude, 
blandly  he  descends  upon  his  friend  to  read  it.  He  looks 
about  him  at  the  littered  desk  and  at  the  haggard 
countenance  of  his  friend.  He  smiles  at  the  ink-stained 
elbows  and  the  staring  eyes,  and  hopes  he  does  not 
interrupt. 

Good  fellow,  he  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of 
them  all;  but  he  is  from  Porlock. 

Where  is  this  Porlock  that  seems  to  have  so  many 
inhabitants? 

The  place  has  no  frontiers.  Its  geographical  bounda- 
ries are  the  boundaries  of  the  world.  Its  history  is  the 
stupendous  history  of  Time.  Porlock-on-the-Hudson, 
Porlock-on-the-Thames,  Porlock-on-Avon,  Porlock-on- 
the-Styx.  .  .  . 

Ah,  that  person  from  Porlock-on-the-Styx!  How 
many  Kubla  Khans  he  has  interrupted  with  his  sudden 
knock.  With  him  there  is  no  argument  or  conversation. 
No  payment  will  send  him  packing  for  another  month. 
When  he  leaves,  we  accompany  him  across  the  thresh- 
old and  out  along  the  road.  .  .  .  St.  Ives  must  wait  the 
magic  of  another  hand  to  lead  him  from  his  perils.  The 
riddle  of  Duval  must  dwell  forever  in  a  footnote.  Upon 
the  littered  desk,  unfinished,  must  remain  our  Kubla 
Khans,  our  Edwin  Droods,  our  Ivory  Towers. 

In  kindness,  perhaps,  he  comes,  the  last  and  most 
formidable  of  his  caravan.  His  business  brooks  no  delay. 
By  him  indeed  are  we  detained  above  an  hour. 
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